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"In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not" 


"  Ill-fated  race  !  the  softening  arts   of  peace, 
Whate'er   the   humanizing  muses  teach  .... 
Kind    equal   rule,    the    government  of  laws. 
And  all-protecting   freedom,  which  alone 
Sustain  the  name  and  dignity  of  man : 
These  are  not  theirs." 


"  Mark  !  where   his  carnage  and  his   conquest   cease ! 
He   makes   a   solitude,   and   calls  it   peace.  " 


PREFACE. 

"  I  AM  sure  that  all  infonnation  possible  should  be  given 
on  this  subject,  especially  when  it  can  be  given  at  first- 
hand. .  .  ."  These  words  were  uttered  by  one  whose  wish 
it  was  that  the  whole  civilised  world  should  be  enlightened 
with  facts  respecting  the  troubles  of  Armenia.  Although 
he  was  addressing  his  own  countrymen,  his  voice  was 
heard  throughout  Christendom.  He  was  not  merely  an 
advocate,  but  endeavoured  to  show  that  something  practical 
and  permanent  was  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  state  of 
Armenia  and  restore  to  it  its  long  looked  for  freedom. 
His  wide  sympathy  with  oppressed  nations  expressed  itself 
particularly  towards  Armenia.  He  supported  any  party  which 
endeavoured  to  succour  the  Armenian  race.  He  addressed 
the  Powers  of  Europe  both  collectively  and  individually  in 
the  matter,  reminding  them  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity,  Christianity,  and  treaty  obligations. 
It  was,  however,  his  wish  that  Great  Britain  should  take 
the  initiative,  because  it  was  at  her  suggestion  that  both 
the   Berlin   Treaty   and   Cyprus   Convention   were   convened. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  feels  it  his  duty  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  readers,  the  solemn  obligations 
set  out  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  countrymen,  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  whose  wishes  should  be  sacred  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  writer  would 
let  it  be  known  that  he  is  entirely  disassociated  from  party 
politics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  present  work, 
being  written  by  an  Armenian,  who  has  had  exceptional 
experience  at  the   hand  of  the  Turkish    officials,   claims   to 


PREFACE. 

give  "first-hand"  information.  The  previous  works,  amongst 
which,  '  In  Bonds :  An  Armenian's  Experiences ,  may  be 
mentioned,  have  reached  several  editions,  and  are  now  out 
of  print.  They  contained  many  facts  of  importance  and 
received   very  gratifying   treatment   from   the   Press. 

This  volume,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  facts  expressed 
previously,  contains  much  new  matter,  and  also  many  ex- 
cerpta  from  British  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
author  fears  that  the  books  cited  have  not  attained  the 
popularity  they  deserve.  The  price  of  many  place  them 
without  the  pale  of  would-be  readers,  who  will  find  in 
the  present  work  a  prima  materia  of  most  of  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  comment  upon  any  particular  book, 
so  the  author  would  beg  to  express  thanks  in  the  name 
of  his  nation  to  all  who  have  so  ably  written  on  the 
subject.  Travellers'  views  necessarily  lack  the  grasp  of  the 
situation  in  its  internal  aspect,  but  their  works  show  that 
their  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
problem. 

With   the  advance   of  years   things  have    progressed    from 
bad   to    worse.     Four    years    ago    my   family    who    survived 
the    massacres,    had    to    fly   the    country,    their    lives    being 
in   danger,   and   in   the  year,    1901,  my  only  brother  escaped 
also.      We    are    now    exiles,     "condemned  whole    years    in 
absence  to   deplore"  our  homeland.     Through  the  tyrannous 
persecution   of    the    Turks,   we    are    verily    "strangers    in    a 
strange    land,"   working    to    advance    the    cause    which   will 
enable   us   to   return   to   our   "  fatherland "    in    freedom,    for 
"  Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Belov'd  of  heaven  o'er  all  this  world  beside  : 
His  home,  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest. 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest." 

The  Author. 
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THE    APATHY    OF    CHRISTENDOM. 


Chapter  I. 

|0  parallel  can  be  found  throughout  secular  and  sacred 
history  to  the  story  of  Armenian  bondage.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  bondage  unique  in  its  duration, 
and  unsurpassed  in  its  tyranny.  It  is  a  bondage  that  has 
existed  for  centuries.  As  to  its  tyranny  it  baffles  all 
description. 

This  bondage  has  not  by  any  means  been  affected  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  It  has,  at  no  time,  had  any  relaxation. 
On  the  contrary,  its  iron  grip  has  become  firmer,  and  more 
merciless.  The  efforts  of  centuries  gone  by  have  failed 
to  subdue  it.  It  has  survived  the  Nineteenth  Century 
triumphantly.  The  Twentieth  Century  also  is  humbled  in 
its   presence. 

Christianity  and  civilization  are  apparently  impotent, 
while  the  people  in  bondage  are  still  in  despair.  This 
bondage  extending  back,  as  it  does,  to  the  4th  century, 
has  resulted  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  things,  which 
we   behold  in  Armenia  at  the  present  day. 

As  recently  as  the  last  few  years,  the  country  of 
Armenia  has  been  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  Christian 
martyrs.  The  remnant  are  at  the  present  time  lingering 
between  life  and  death.  The  bondage  has  still  its  full 
sway. 

Are  the  Armenians  not  in  bonds  for  conscience  sake  ? 
Is  not  the  Christian  religion  the  primary  reason  for  this 
persecution  ?  Have  not  the  persecuted  Christians  of  Armenia 
the  choice  of  freeing  themselves  by  giving  up  their  Christian 
faith? 
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But  they  would  rather  be  under  the  bondage  than 
denounce  their  faith,  which  they,  equally  with  their  fore- 
fathers, value  as  the  greatest  treasure.  They  have  become 
more  loyal  to  their  Christian  conviction,  while  the  bondage 
becomes  more  unbearable  day  by  day.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  distant  past,  the  trials  of  recent  years  have  demonstrated 
their  steadfastness  to  the  religion  which  they  confess.  The 
people  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  save  their  lives 
and  property,  but  they  would  rather  sacrifice  both  than 
prove  disloyal  to  Christ.  They  count  it  little  to  die  for 
Him,  who  first  died   for  them. 

The  down-trodden  people  carmot  as  yet  discern  from 
whence  or  whom  the  deliverance  will  come,  but  their  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  Providence  makes  them  wait 
patiently   and   calmly   for   the   day-dawn   of    liberty. 

Can  Christianity  and  civilization  justify  themselves  for 
their  apathy  ?  Are  they  right  to  be  inactive,  as  though 
the  Almighty  was  in  the  way  ?  Do  they  expect  all  the  work 
to  be  done  by  God  Himself,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
no   responsibility   whatever   in   the   matter  ? 

God  has  done  His  part.  Yes,  He  has  expressed  His 
righteous  indignation  through  His  modem  prophets  through- 
out the  world,  on  behalf  of  His  suffering  people  in 
Armenia.  Is  not  the  voice  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  the  voice  of  God  Himself  ?  He,  Who  is 
"  A  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  Judge  of  the  widows," 
has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  urging  upon  the 
Christians  of  Christendom  to  "  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the   fatherless,   and   plead  for   the   widow"   of  Armenia. 

Has  Christendom  done  what  it  ought  to  do  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  that  land  of  con- 
tinued persecution,  which  is  almost  at  the  point  of  being 
extinguished  ?  Are  not  the  confessors  of  that  '  hated 
religion '  "  killed  all  the  day  long,  and  actounted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter  ? "  Is  it  not  for  the  Christians  of 
Christendom  to  protect  their  brethren  in  Armenia,  of  whom 
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the  great    English  traveller    of   the    East,    Mrs.    Isabella    L. 
Bishop,  remarks  : 

"  They  would  not  deny  their  faith  ....  One  could  not 
but  feel  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  those  who 
have  been  swept  away  have  known  enough  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  have  loved  Him  enough  to  have  joined 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  I  fully  believe  it.  .  .  .  And 
when  one  reflects  upon  what  it  means  to  hold  to  the  Cross 
of  Christ  under  the  circumstances,  one  must  not  withhold 
from  these  Armenians  our  meed  of  reverence  and  praise. 
An  Armenian  becoming  a  Mohammedan  would  at  once 
secure  protection  and  security  for  his  family  and  property; 
an  Armenian  professing  Christ  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the   other. 

"  I  often  thought  in  travelling  in  Kurdistan  and  in 
Armenia  how  many  of  us  professing  Christians  would  go 
through  one-half  of  what  those  people  were  daily  going 
through  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Shall  we  not  do 
all  we  can,  and  not  only  that,  but  incite  and  help  others 
to  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  those  our  brethren,  who 
are  "killed  all  the  day  long,  and  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the   slaughter  ?  "  * 

In  an  Introduction  to  a  book,  entitled  Turkey,  and 
Armenian  Atrocities,  the  late  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard 
remarks  as   follows : 

"  We  need  a  new  angel  of  vision  on  the  martyrdom 
in  Armenia.  .  .  .  Near  the  foot  of  a  famous  mountain 
there  lived  1,500  years  ago,  in  a  little  country  about  400 
miles  square,  a  people  numbering,  perhaps,  3,000,000.  In 
the  turmoil  of  the  centuries  they  had  been  scattered, 
until  their  ancestral  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  have 
largely  passed  into  other  hands.  They  still  presume,  how- 
ever, the  racial  characteristics  of  that  early  time,  and  look 
back  with  intense  yearning  to  that  older  time  and  those 
familiar  places. 
•  Extracts  from  an  Address  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  1897. 
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"  In  face,  figure,  and  bearing,  they  are  remarkably 
attractive.  It  is  said  that  their  personal  resemblance  to 
the  supposed  physical  type  of  our  Lord  is  probably  more 
striking  than  that  of  any  other  race.  In  the  simplicity  ot 
their  faith,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  character,  these 
people  are  reminders  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  The 
bravery  of  their  men  and  the  chastity  of  their  women  are 
proverbial.  They  cherish  the  Bible  as  the  most  precious 
of  their  possessions  and  guard  it  all  the  more  sacredly 
when  to  do  so  involves  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They 
are  unarmed  and  do  harm  to  none ;  they  only  seek  to 
tend  their  flocks,  till  their  fields,  and  conduct  their  trade 
in  quietness  and   peace. 

"  Their  country  is  controlled  by  a  rich  and  powerful 
potentate  of  another  race,  who,  with  his  court  and  his 
army  would  be  neither  cruel  nor  vindictive,  except  for  their 
religion.  They  are  Mohammedans  and  have  been  taught  for 
centuries  that  a  Christian  slain  was  the  surest  passport  to 
the  favour  of  God  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness. 
Under  the  insane  spell  of  this  awful  fanaticism  they  have 
come  down  like  wolves  on  the  gentle  Christian  people 
under  their  sway,  and  within  the  last  year  have  slaughtered 
men,  women  and  children  without  mercy,  not  for  any 
wrong  that  they  have  done,  but  only  because  they  are 
Christians.  Their  villages  and  homes  have  been  burned  to 
the  ground  and  such  ingenuity  of  torture  and  outrage 
inflicted  upon  them  as  could  hardly  have  been  excelled 
if  the  bottomless  pit  had  vomited  forth  its  leading  spirits 
to   urge   the   battle   on. 

"Now  in  the  presence  of  such  a  spectacle  as  this, 
with  the  martyrdom  of  a  devoted  nation  going  forward 
under  their  eyes,  the  men  of  Christendom  have  stood  by 
and   watched   their   agonies." 


THE   KINGDOM   OF  ARARAT.* 


Chapter  II. 

jSIA  MINOR  is  a  remarkable  country.  It  possesses 
great  natural  advantages,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  it 
is  clearly  limited  by  Nature.  The  regions  lying  in 
and  around  it  have  a  unique  historical  interest.  They  are 
the  reputed  home  of  the  human  race,  and  it  was  in 
those  regions   that   Christianity   had   its   birth. 

The  map  of  Asia  Minor,  holding,  as  it  does,  a  prominent 
position  in  the  atlas  of  the  world,  presents  a  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  pathetic  spectacle.  In  order  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  districts  in  which  the  recent  and 
too-well  remembered  Turkish  atrocities  took  place,  it  is  im- 
portant to  study  the  map  of  the  country  carefully.  It  will, 
at  a  glance,  be  noticed  the  places  which  have  been  the  scenes 
of  the  most  cruel  massacres.  They,  however,  have  been 
most  extensive  in  Armenia  proper,  and  in  those  districts 
closely  adjoining  it. 

From  the  district  in  the  east  where  Movmt  Ararat  rears 
its  head  to  the  skies,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  west,  from  Trebizond  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  north,  to  Mardin,  close  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  in  the  south-east,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus 
in  the  south-west,  vast  cities  and  extensive  districts  have 
been   desolated   by   the   Mohammedan   fanatics. 

It  makes  one  sad  to  think  that  these  sacred  lands,  over 
which  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  so  often  travelled, 
preaching  peace  by  the  Prince  of  Peace — these  ancient 
cities  where  Christianity  was  cradled — these  countries  where 
"  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered "  has  been  carefully 
preserved  through  the  vicissitudes  of  nineteen  centuries, 
should  now  be  under  the  control  of  the  Turk. 
•Jer.  IL  27, 
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"  In  European  Turkey,"  remarks  a  traveller  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor, 
"  the  inhospitality  of  the  Mohammedans  is  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  its  proximity  to  civilized  Europe,  its  conscious 
weakness,  and  the  great  excess  of  the  Christian  population 
over  the  Turkish.  But  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Christian  must 
always  feel  that  he  is  merely  tolerated.  The  Turks  are 
sensible  that  the  country  is  still  their  own,  and  that  they 
are  a  step  further  removed  from  the  Christian  nations 
whose  increasing  powers  keep  pace  with  the  decline  of 
their  own  race,  obliging  them  to  look  forward  to  their 
expulsion  from  those  regions  which  they  usurped,  when  the 
Christian  states  were  comparatively  feeble,  as  to  an  event 
that  must  some  day  be  fulfilled.  In  the  eyes  of  civilized 
Europe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  political  phenomena 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  countries  so  favoured  by  Nature 
are   still   suffered   to   remain   in   their   hands."* 

The  present  condition  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  melancholy 
impression  it  makes  upon  the  traveller  is  further  described 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  who  says :  "  Here  is  a  country 
blessed  with  every  gift  of  Nature,  a  fertile  soil,  possessing 
every  variety  of  exposure  and  situation,  a  mild  and  equable 
climate,  mines  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  coal  in  the 
mountains,  a  land  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  was  once 
studded  with  flourishing  cities  and  filled  by  an  industrious 
population.  And  now  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bosphorus 
all  is  silence,  poverty,  despair.  There  is  hardly  a  sail  on 
the  sea,  hardly  a  village  on  the  shores,  hardly  a  road  by 
which  commerce  can  pass  into  the  interior.  You  ask  the 
cause  and  receive  from  everyone  the  same  answer. 
Misgovemment,  or  rather  no  government ;  the  existence 
of  a  power  which  does  nothing  for  its  subjects,  but  stands 
in  the  way  when  there  is  a  chance  of  their  doing  something 
for  themselves.  The  mines,  for  instance,  cannot  be  worked 
without  a  concession  from  Constantinople."  t 
•  Lieut.  Col.   Leake,  Walpole's  Memoirs,     t  "  Transcaucasia  &  Ararat." 
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Consul  Hampson,  writing  from  Erzerum,  December  19, 
1891,  says:  "As  far  back  as  the  year  1850,  Consul  Brandt 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Embassy  to  the  existence  of  valuable 
coal  mines  in  this  neighbourhood.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  fuel  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  at  Erzerum, 
both  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes,  that  wood 
is  brought  every  year  from  greater  distances,  and,  consequently, 
continually  increases  in  dearness,  and  that,  from  this  cause, 
the  establishment  of  any  machine-worked  industry  is  practi- 
cally impossible  here,  the  Government  has  steadily  refused 
all  permission  to  exploit  the  coal  which  is  known  to  exist.  .  . 
Nor  is  coal  the  only  valuable  natural  product  thus  neglected, 
although  it  is  the  one  the  necessity  for  which  is  most  pressing. 
I  am  assured  that  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  one 
of  the  coal  fields  exist  rich  silver  and  copper  mines,  per- 
mission to  work  which  has  also  been  refused.  Gold  and 
boracite  have  also  been  found  in  the  same  district,  and  in 
another  district  a  spring  of  petroleum  of  excellent  quality  is 
known  to  exist.  "  * 

Asia  Minor,  though  so  closely  connected  with  the  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  is  a  large  district 
to  dwell  upon  in  this  volume ;  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
space,  the  foregoing  general  and  very  brief  remarks  are  made 
at  the  outset  with  the  object  of  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
importance  of  the  country  which  is  included  among  the 
celebrated  regions  of  Asia  Minor. 

That  region  is  called  Scripturally,  "  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat,"  and  colloquially,  Armenia.  It  was  at  one  time 
kno^\^l  comparatively  to  a  limited  class  of  historians  and  men 
of  letters,  but  it  has  in  the  recent  years  been  a  household 
word  throughout  the  civilized  countries. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  were  once  glorious  are  now 
buried  under  ruins ;  whilst  others  have  almost  lost  their 
importance.  Armenia,  however,  is  one  which,  although 
deprived  of  its  former  grandeur,  still  holds  a  unique  position 
in  the  world's  history. 

*  "Blue  Book,"  Turkey,  No.  3  (1896). 
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Ancient  Armenia,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  a  country  of 
,  considerable  extent.  It  overran  all  the  range  stretching  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  range  includes 
the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Caucasus,  what  is  now  the  Russian 
province  of  Georgia,  the  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  and  Anatolia,  as  well  as  the  maritime 
regions  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Bosphorus. 

From  a  very  early  period  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
Greater  Armenia,  or  proper  Armenia,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  Lesser  Armenia  lying  to  the  west.  Armenia 
Major,  which  possesses  several  historical  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  is  a  country  of  great  importance  and  interest.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  elevated  table-land,  which 
is  about  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Ararat  that  it  culminates.  It  sinks  towards 
the  plains  of  Iran  on  the  coast  and  those  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  west,  while  it  is  frequently  broken  by  glens  and 
valleys.  It  is  within  the  borders  of  Greater  Armenia  that 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur,  which 
water  the  country,  have  their  sources.  Like  other  moun- 
tainous countries  there  are  a  large  number  of  lakes, 
among  which  Van,  Sevan  and  Urmia  may  be  mentioned. 

Armenia,  owing  to  its  natural  endowments,  has,  even  in 
its  ruined  condition  under  the  Turk,  been  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  travellers,  one  of  whom,  who,  however, 
confirms  many  other  witnesses,  asks :  "  What  attracted  me 
to  Armenia  ?  I  had  no  interests,  public  or  private,  in  a 
country  which  has  long  been  regarded  even  by  Asiatic 
travellers  as  a  land  passage  along  prescribed  routes.  One 
inducement  was  curiosity ;  what  lay  beyond  those  mountains, 
drawn  in  a  wide  half-circle  along  the  margin  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  plains  ?  The  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which 
carried  me  southwards,  a  lake  with  the  dimensions  of  an 
inland  sea,  the  mountain  of  the  Ark,  the  fabled  seat  of 
Paradise  ?  ...  It  is  very  strange  that  such  a  fine  country 
should  have  lain  in  shadow  for  so  many  centuries.  .  .  ."  * 
*  "Armenia  :  Travels  and  Studies." 
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Greater  Armenia  abounds  in  romantic  scenery  and  luxuriant 
pasture.  Nature  has  its  greatest  attractions  in  that  part  of 
the  globe.  The  beauty  of  the  district  of  Ararat  especially, 
•of  which  the  well-known  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Khorene,  of  the  5th  century,  wrote  in  his  fascinating  style, 
is  described  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  in  his  Transcaucasia 
and  Ararat,  who  achieved  the  ascent  in  1876  :  "  So 
picturesque  a  scene,  or  one  that  brought  so  vividly  to  mind 
the  first  simple  life  of  the  world,  unchanged  in  these  earliest 
seats  of  mankind,  we  had  never  seen  before.  In  the  fore- 
^ound  were  the  beautiful  flocks,  the  exquisite  colours  of 
the  women's  dresses  and  ornaments,  their  own  graceful  figures, 
the  stir  and  movement  beside  the  clear  pools,  the  expanse 
of  rolling  pasture  around  with  its  patch-  of  tender  little 
birchwood.  On  each  side  a  towering  cone  rose  into  heaven, 
while  in  front  the  mountain  slope  swept  down  into  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Aras,  and  beyond  stern  red  mountains 
ranged  away,  ridge  over  ridge,  to  the  eastern  horizon,  all 
bare  and  parched,  with  every  peak  and  gully  standing  sharp 
out  through  the  clear  air,  yet  softened  by  distance  into  the 
most  delicately  rich  and  tender  hues.  Here,  where  a  picture 
of  primitive  life  close  at  hand  was  combined  with  a  vision 
of  broad  countries,  inhabited  by  many  peoples,  stretching 
out  to  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea  of  Asia,  one  seemed 
iit  a  glance  to  take  in  and  realize  their  character  and  history, 
unchanging  in  the  midst  of  change.  Through  the  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Persia,  and  Macedon,  through  Parthian 
Arsacidae  and  Iranian  Sassanidae,  through  the  reigns  of  Arabian 
Khalifs,  and  Turkish  Sultans,  and  Persian  Shahs,  these 
Kurds  have  roamed  as  they  roam  now,  over  the  slopes  of 
the  everlasting  mountains,  watering  their  flocks  at  the  spring, 
pitching  their  goat's  hair  tents  in  the  recesses  of  these  lonely 
rocks,  chanting  their  wildly  pathetic  airs,  with  neither  a 
past  to  remember  nor  a  future  to  plan  for." 

Mount  Ararat,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  about  equally 
distant    from    the    Black    Sea    and   the    Caspian,    from    the 
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Mediterranean  and  the    Persian   Gulf,   as   though   the   Great 
Founder  had  designed  it  to  be  so. 

It  IS  the  culminating  point  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  which 
reaches  at  its  base  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  From  this  it 
rises  in  a  graceful  isolated  cone  far  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  It  has  at  its  side  the  more  perfect  but  less 
lofty  cone  of  Little  Ararat.  From  whatever  direction  it  is 
seen  its  symmetrical  sides  and  regular  summit  appear  per- 
fectly approachable.  But  as  the  ascent  is  so  difficult  the 
traveller  may  at  first  glance  be  under  the  impression  its 
summit  could  not  be  reached. 

The  summit  of  the  Armenian  "  giant "  has,  however,  been 
frequently  reached  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century.  Being 
by  far  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  it  rises  to 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest 
peak  in  Europe.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  higher 
peak  is  17,112,  and  the  lower,  about  13,085  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  base,  it  is  said,  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length  and  twenty-three  in  width,  and  the  plains 
which  it  overlooks  represent  the  regions  where  three  Empires 
meet — Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  There  are  a  number 
of  glaciers  in  the  upper  portion,  and  the  climate  of  the 
whole  district  is  severe. 

Arghuri,  the  only  village  stood  on  its  slopes,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  on  which  Noah  planted  his  vineyard,  and 
lower  down  in  the  Araxes,  the  patriarch  is  reported  to  have 
been  buried. 

As  to  the  opinions  put  forth  concerning  the  place  where 
the  Ark  rested,  although  there  are  many  speculations,  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  spot.  The  original  site 
of  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark,  it  is  probable,  lay  towards 
the  south  of  Ararat  in  the  Kurdish  mountains  which  divide 
Armenia  from  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the,  elevation  of  the 
Armenian  plateau  constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place 
of  the  Ark,  its  geographical  position  and  its  physical  character 
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secured  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  families  of  mankind 
to  the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  The  climate,  though 
severe,  furnished  a  powerful  inducement  to  seek  the  most 
tempting  regions  on  all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  vegetation,  which  is  more  varied  and 
productive  than  the  climate  would  lead  one  to  expect,  was 
remarkably  adapted  to  the  normal  state  in  which,  it  may 
be  conceived,  the  early  generation  of  Noah's  descendants 
had  to  live.  Mount  Ararat,  and  the  country  in  which  it 
stands,  are  sacred  to  those  who  trace  their  origin  to  the 
family  of  Noah,  who  gave  birth  to  a  new  race  and  who  are 
under  the  New  Covenant. 

The  only  geologist  of  eminence,  who  has  carefully  examined 
Ararat,  is  Hermann  Abich,  whose  view  of  its  structure  and 
history  is  abridged  by  Mr.  James  Brj'ce,  M.P.,  in  his 
Transcaucasia  and  Ararat. 

Ararat,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  name  which  origin- 
ally designated  a  whole  district  of  Armenia.  It  has,  however, 
been  appropriated  by  the  uniform  usage  of  Europeans  to 
the  lofty  Armenian  mountain.  The  Armenians  know  it 
as  Masis,  the  Turks  as  Egri  Dagh  (curved  mountain), 
and  the  Persians  as  Koh-i-Nuh  (Noah's  mountain). 

Ararat  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  three 
events,  viz.  as  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  after  the  Deluge 
(Gen.  viii.  4) ;  as  the  asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ;  and  as  the  ally  of 
Minni  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 

"The  Christian  views  it  with  profound  emotions,"  remarks 
a  modem  traveller,  "  for  it  is  associated  in  his  mind  with 
great  events  which  have  to  do  with  human  progress.  He 
recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  Scriptures  mountains  have 
played  an  important  part.  It  was  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Sinai  that  the  Eternal  Voice  spoke  in  a  thunderous  whisper 
which  crystallized  into  the  Ten  Commandments ;  it  was  to 
Mount  Moriah  that  Abraham  took  Isaac  his  son  that  he 
might    offer    him    as   a    sacrifice  \    it   was   from   the   top   of 
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Mount  Pisgah  that  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised 
land  whose  borders  he  would  never  cross ;  it  was  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Carmel  that  Elijah  defied  the  prophets  of 
Baal  who  declared  that  they  could  bring  J,fire  from  heaven, 
and  then  performed  his  own  notable  miracle  in  the  name 
of  the  true  God;  it  was  to  Mount  Tabor  that  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  retired  when  that  wondrous  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  took  place ;  it  was  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
Mount  Calvary  that  witnessed  the  tragedy  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  with  such  facts 
crowding  my  mind  I  was  exceedingly  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  mighty  Ararat. 

"  We  had  climbed  a  terrible  steep,  which  led  us]|close  to  the 
stars,  and  on  reaching  the  summit  I  cried,    '  Where  is  it  ? ' 

"  The  driver  pointed  with  his  whip,  and  then  shook  his 
head.     '  There  !    but  the  clouds,'  said  he. 

"  I  was  to  be  disappointed  after  all,  and  a  feeling  of  great 
depression  stole  over  me.  The  day  was  unpropitious.  From 
early  morning  the  landscape  had  been  covered  with  a  thick 
haze,  and  even  the  mountains  ten  miles  away  were  invisible. 
For  half  an  hour  I  nursed  my  regret,  taking  no  interest  in 
anything,  when  I  heard  a  cheery  voice  crying,  '  Look,  look  ! ' 
"  And  there  in  the  near  distance  was  Ararat !  The  heavy 
clouds  had  suddenly  parted,  as  though  invisible  hands  had 
drawn  the  curtain  aside.  I  gazed  like  one  entranced.  The 
unexpected  had  happened.  The  revulsion  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  half  an  hour  before  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  Seventeen  thousand  feet  the  giant  towered,  and  made 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  look  as  though  it  were  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pigmies.  For  ten  minutes  I  looked  and  looked, 
feasting  my  soul  on  the  magnificent  spectacle,  and  then  a 
veil  dropped  down  which  became  thicker  and  thicker  until 
the  great  mountain  disappeared  from  view.  '  I  have  seen 
it ! '  I  said  to  my  soul,  and  was  satisfied  anci  grateful.  Those 
ten  minutes  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  my  memory, 
for  I  never  saw  that   summit  again.     We   were  within  range 
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of  it   for  twenty-four   hours  after  that,  but   the   sky  frowned 
and  the  clouds  were  thick."* 

Mount  Ararat,  the  mountain  of  the  ages. 
Thou  dost  still  rear  in  Armenia  thy  head ; 

As  a  living  witness  through  many  changes, 
In  a  land  whose  history  has  been  too  sad. 

Everlasting  testimony  thou  bearest. 

To  the  event  of  the  Deluge  that  took  place ; 

A  reminder  still  thou  art,  and  the  oldest, 

For  thou  didst  give  to  the  Ark  a  resting-place. 

Thy  foundations  are  laid  by  the  Almighty, 
In  that  God's  land  where  thou  still  seest  all ; 

The  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  mighty, 
Different  nations  that  once  rose  and  did  fall. 

If  thou  could'st  speak  thou  hast  much  to  say, 
In  thy  presence  many  great  events  took  place ; 

Thou  still  dost  bear  witness  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race. 

The  Armenian  "giant "  has  induced  the  author  of  Armenia: 
Travels  and  Studies,  of  which  work  has  been  quoted  pre 
viously,  to  write  in  the  following  style  :  "  We  remain  forty 
minutes  upon  the  summit;  but  the  dense  veil  never  lifts 
from  the  platform,  nor  does  the  blast  cease  to  pierce  us 
through.  No  sooner  does  an  opening  in  the  driving  vapours 
reveal  a  vista  of  the  world  below  than  fresh  levies  fly  to 
the  unguarded  interval,  and  the  wild  outset  resumes.  Yet 
what  if  the  spell  had  lost  its  power,  and  the  mountain  and 
the  world  lain  bare  !  had  the  tissue  of  the  air  beamed  clear 
as  crystal,  and  the  forms  of  earth  and  sea,  embroidered 
beneath  us,  shown  like  the  tracery  of  a  shield  ? 

"We  should  have  gained  a  balloon  view  over  nature. 
Should  we  catch  her  voice  so  well  ? — the  ancient  voice  heard 
at  cool  of  day  in  the  garden,  or  the  voice  that  spoke  in 
accents  of  thunder  to  a  Avorld  condemned  to  die.  '  It  repented 
the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His 
heart.  The  earth  was  filled  with  violence ;  God  looked  upon 
the  earth  and  behold  it  was  corrupt.  In  the  second  month, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
*   "  Through  Armenia  on  Horseback." 
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of  heaven  were  opened.     And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth 
forty  days  and  forty  nights. ' 

"We  are  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  Ark  of  Gopher 
rested,  where  first  the  patriarch  alighted  on  the  face  of  an 
earth  renewed.  Before  him  lay  the  valleys  of  six  hundred 
years  of  sorrow  ;  the  airiest  pinnacle  supports  him,  a  boundless 
hope  fills  his  eyes.  The  pulse  of  life  beats  strong  and  fresh 
around  him ;  the  busy  swarms  thrill  with  sweet  freedom, 
elect  of  all  living  things.  In  the  seething  exhalations  stands  the 
bow  of  many  colours,  eternal  token  of  God's  covenant  with  man, 

"  The  peaks  which  rise  on  the  distant  borderland  where 
silence  has  first  faltered  into  speech  are  wrapped  about  with 
the  wreaths  of  fancy,  a  palpable  world  of  cloud.  Do  we 
fix  our  foot  upon  these  solid  landmarks  to  wish  the  vague 
away,  to  see  the  hard  summits  stark  and  naked,  and  all 
the  floating  realm  of  mystery  flown?  The  truth  is  firm, 
and  it  is  well  to  touch  and  feel  it  and  know  where  the 
legend  begins ;  but  the  legend  itself  is  truth  transfigured, 
as  the  snow  distils  into  cloud.  The  reality  of  life  speaks 
in  every  syllable  of  that  solemn  stately  tale — divine  hope 
bursting  the  bounds  of  matter  to  compromise  with  despair. 
And  the  ancient  mountain  summons  the  spirits  about  him, 
and  veils  a  futile  frown,  as  the  rising  sun  illumines  the 
valleys  of  Asia  and  the  life  of  man  lies  bare.  The  spectres 
walk  in  naked  daylight — Violence  and  Corruption  and  Decay. 
The  traveller  finds  in  majestic  Nature  consolation  for  these 
sordid  scenes  ;  while  a  spirit  seems  to  whisper  in  his  ears, 
'  Turn  from  him  ! — turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest  till  he 
shall  accomplish,  as  an  hireling,  his  day.' 

"  In  a  lighter  sense,"  he  further  remarks,  "  to  the  traveller 
who  seeks  rest  and  enjoyment,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  beautiful  upland  valley,  and  a  sojourn 
among  the  marvels  of  this  site.  For  the  sportsman  there 
are  partridges  in  abundance ;  the  botanist  and  the  man  of  taste 
will  admire  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  which  nestle  in  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks.     Junipers  clothe  the  ground,  and  a  plant 
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with  spiked  foliage  like  the  juniper,  and  with  a  lovely  little 
flower  like  a  star.  I  have  taken  a  specimen  to  Kew,  and 
they  call  it  Acaniholimon  echinus — a  peculiarly  appropriate 
name.  Tiny  bushes  of  wild  rose  flutter  in  the  breezes ;  and, 
a  little  lower  down,  the  earth  is  yellow  with  immortelles 
{Helichrysuni)^  which,  as  I  write,  recall  the  southern  sun. 
The  journey  to  Erivan  you  can  drive  in  a  victoria  to  the 
foot  of  Ararat ;  on  the  mountain  you  have  need  of  nothing 
but  a  tent  and  a  cook.  The  Kurds  are  well  behaved,  and 
will  provide  you  with  milk  and  mutton,  of  which  it  is  a  treat 
to  taste.  The  old  lawless  times  are  passing  into  legend, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  the  Tzars.  The  Russian 
officials  abound  in  real  kindness  of  disposition ;  and,  if  you 
can  only  succeed  in  patching  a  peace  with  the  system  you 
feel  that  they  really  wish  you  well." 

Let  me  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  following  statements 
contained  in  Haxthansen's  Tran- Caucasia.  "  It  was  in 
these  pastures  that  the  Sooni  and  Shiah  sects  fought  together 
for  centuries  ;  and  now  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
apparently  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  of  fate  con- 
stantly directing  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  are  preparing 
for  their  final  struggle  on  ground  which  may  be  called  the 
lists  of  the  world ;  and  which  seems  destined  by  nature  as 
an  artery  for  the  transmission  of  the  liches  of  the  earth. 

"  How  is  it  possible  not  to  feel  compassion  and  sympathy 
with  a  classical  people,  who,  like  trembling  willows,  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  tremendous  floods  ? 

"  Armenia  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  because  from  here  has 
spread  out  the  legends  and  religions  of  the  world ;  because 
here,  since  the  prehistoric  days  of  Nimrod,  Semiramis  and 
Sesostris,  since  the  modem  wars  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Persians;  of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Parthians,  of  the  Arabs ;  of 
Gengiz  Khan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  devastating  hordes 
of  Timur  the  Tartar — the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world 
have  struggled  for  the  dominion  of  Asia." 
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Chapter    TIL 

■  O  an  English  traveller  who  visits  Armenia,  the  first  object 
of  interest  will  be  the  natural  endowments  of  the 
country  and  the  healthy  climate ;  and  the  subject  of 
utmost  indignation  the  waste  and  desolation  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  land  under  the  Turkish   administration. 

Li  contrast,  the  first  thing  which  calls  the  attention  of 
an  Armenian  visitor  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  freedom 
enjoyed  in  this  country;  and  the  next,  the  changeable  and 
trying  climate.  Although  he  fully  recognises  the  value  of 
the  natural  scenery  and  excellent  weather  of  his  mother- 
country,  an  Armenian  cannot  help  feeling  keenly  the  lot  of 
his  countrymen   under   the   Turkish   oppression. 

Further,  the  English  traveller,  on  his  return  home,  has 
the  liberty  of  conveying  to  his  countrymen  the  impressions 
which  he  had  obtained  during  his  visit  to  Armenia,  either 
by  delivering  lectures  or  by  writing  books.  But  an  Armenian 
who  has  been  to  England,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  is  not  allowed  by  the  Turkish  officials  to  speak 
or   write   of  his   visit   to    Europe. 

But  those  in  England,  who  have  not  themselves  been  to 
Armenia,  may  feel  that  the  language  employed  by  the 
English  travellers  in  describing  the  country  is  too  flattering. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  richest  language  in  the  world 
to   picture   that   land   of  natural   beauties. 

In  the  previous  chapter  a  few  specimens  of  appreciation 
were  given,  but  even  the  most  learned  amongst  the 
travellers  seem  to  be  unable  to  convey  the  exact  im- 
pressions he  had  acquired  during  his  travels  in  the  country. 
But  it  was  on  that  very  spot  of  God's  earth  that  the  travellers 
were  inspired  to  write  of  the  land  in  such  styles  of  uncommon 
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beauty.     It  is  in  that  part  of  the  globe  that  one,  on  a  cloudless 

night,   can   well   realise   the   inspired   words    of    the   Eastern 

Shepherd  : — 

"O   Lord,    our   Lord, 
How   excellent   is   Thy   name   in   all   the   earth  1 
Who  hast  set  Thy  glory  above   the  heavens.  .  .  . 
WTien  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained ; 
What  is  man,   that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?" 
And    one   standing    before   the   Armenian    'giant,'   Mount 

Ararat,   will   remember   the  expressions   of  the   Psalmist : 
*'  Lord,   Thou   hast   been  our   dwellmg  place 
In   all   generations. 

Before  the   mountains   were   brought   forth, 
Or  ever  Thou   hadst   formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
Even  from  everlasting    to   everlasting,  Thou  art  God." 

And  on  standing  upon  that  natural  platform   of   the  earth 
one   cannot   help  accompanying   the   greatest   Hebrew  Poet : 
"  Bless   the   Lord,    O   my   soul ; 
O   Lord   my   God,   Thou   art   very   great  .... 
Who   laid   the   foundations   of  the   earth. 
That  it   should   not   be   removed   for  ever  .... 
The  waters   stood   above   the   mountains. 
At   Thy   rebuke   they   fled ; 

At   the  voice   of  Thy   thunder   they   hasted  away ; 
They    go    up    by    the    mountains,    they    go    down   by 

the  valleys. 
Unto   the   place  which  Thou  hast  founded   for  them. 
Thou  hast   set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass  over; 
That  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 
He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys ; 
They  run  among  the  mountains : 
They  give  drink  to  every   beast  of  the  field; 

The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst 

The  high  mountains  are  for  the  wild  goats  .... 
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He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons, 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down 

O   Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  ! 

In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all: 

The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches.  ..." 
With  due  respect  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  unique  language  used  and  the  sublime 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  Poet  of  old  have  never 
been  surpassed.  His  surroundings  did  much,  besides  he  was 
inspired  from  on  high. 

An  American  poet  of  great  reputation,  it  is  said,  once 
made  the  remark  that  he  would  have  regarded  himself  the 
most  accomplished  composer  if  he  could  write  poetry  similar 
to   the    23rd   Psalm. 

The  young  shepherd,  while  feeding  his  flock,  became  the 
greatest  observer  of  God's  handiwork ;  and  the  pastures  and 
rivers  of  his  native  land  supplied  him  with  materials  to 
compose  his  ever  fresh  Psalm : 

"  The   Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;   I  shall  not   want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures : 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters " 

David  as  a  shepherd  acknowledges  his  being  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd.  In  the  performance 
of  his  daily  duty  he  never  neglected  to  watch  carefully  how 
the  Great  Shepherd  took  care  of  the  least  of  His  creatures. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  great  Giver  was  mindful  of  him,  who, 
therefore,  says,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  David  takes 
the  metaphor  of  his  daily  experiences.  He  used  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures,  as  well  as  his  flock;  and  while  he 
was  leading  his  flock  in  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters, 
his  thoughts  were  on  the  ever  green  heavenly  pastures,  and 
the  ever  still  waters  above. 

All  the  Psalms  of  David  were  composed  amidst  the 
audible  voice  of  Nature,  and  they  are  t^e  very  music  of 
the  heaven  itself.  The  Heavenly  choir  accompanied  the 
Hebrew  Poet  whenever  he  played  his   Psalms,  and  the  great 
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Author    of    the    ever    living    music   Hstened   to   His   servant 
David  from   the  Throne   above. 

"  I   love   the    Lord,    because    He   hath    heard 
My  voice   and  my  supplications 
Because  He  hath  inclined   His   ear  unto  me, 
Therefore  will  I  call  upon   Him  as  long  as  I   live." 

The  Armenians  as  a  nation  are  very  fond  of  reading  the 
Psalms  of  David,  by  which  they  are  strengthened  in  their 
faith,  and  put  their  confidences  in  Him  who  never  fails  in 
His  promises.  The  significance  of  the  Psalms  cannot  be 
realised  unless  they  are  studied  in  the  land  where  they  were 
composed. 

The  Land  and  the  Bible  cannot  be  separated  from  one 
another.  The  latter  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
former.  The  prophets  of  old  had  no  university  training  and 
knew  nothing  of  methods  of  preaching ;  but  whenever  they 
proclaimed  the  Word  the  voice  of  God  was  manifest  in  their 
utterances.  They  took  their  metaphors  from  the  countries 
where  they  lived  and  where  they  observed  the  things  in 
their  original  meanings  and  applications.  The  Great  Preacher 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  whose  earthly  life  was  spent 
amidst  the  scenes  of  the  land  of  His  birth,  called  the  attention 
of    His   hearers    to   the   objects  around  them. 

" .  .  .  .  He  who  came  from  heaven  to  earth  for  man's 
redemption,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  The  Land  ajtd  the 
Book,  "  loved  not  the  city.  To  the  wilderness  and  the 
mountain  he  retired  to  meditate  and  pray.  Thither  He  had 
His  disciples  and  the  listening  multitudes ;  and  from  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  flocks  and  shepherds,  and  birds  and 
flowers,  he  drew  his  sweetest  lessons  of  instruction." 

May  I  invite  the  Western  students  of  the  Bible  to  visit  the 
Lands  of  the  Book,  including  "the  Kingdom  of  Ararat,"  to 
get  information  ?  The  Author  of  the  Bible  chose  that 
part  of  His  universe  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Christianity,  and 
He  endowed  the  Lands  with  materials  for  the  writers  of  the 
Holy    Book.      Each    of    the     Bible    Lands,   where    Nature 
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exhibits  itself  in  her  telling  variety  and  splendour,  is  the  best 
commentary  to  understand  the  Book  and  a  living  witness  to 
convince  one  of  the  inseparable  relations  of  the  Bible  with 
the  countries  where    it  had  its  origin  and  its  completion. 

The  churches  in  Great  Britain  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  they  would  assist  their  clergy  and  ministers  to  spend  at 
least  a  few  months  in  the  Bible  Lands  and  study  the  Book 
there.  If  the  Bible  is  going  to  be  presented  to  the  Western 
Christians  in  its  originality,  it  can  only  be  done  by  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  countries  where 
the  writers  were  born,  reared,  and  where  they  wrote. 

Those  in  this  country,  who  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  Bible  is  '  out  of  date,'  must  be  reminded,  by  the  living 
witnesses,  seen  every  day  in  the  Holy  Lands,  that  as  the 
Author  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  yea,  and  for  ever,"  His 
Book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  age  and 
nation.  It  has  at  no  time  failed  in  its  mission.  The  Bible 
has  never  lost  its  freshness.  But  it  must  be  kept  before 
the  people  in  its  simplicity  and  purity.  It  is  the  simplicity 
-of  the  Bible  that  makes  it  sublime.  Its  story,  style,  and 
mode  of  expression  need  no  alteration. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  no  desire  to  apologize 
for  referring  to  the  Bible.  The  subject  of  his  book  is 
closely  connected  with  the  sacred  History,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  light  of  the  Bible  that  the  righteous  cause  of  the 
Armenian  Christians  can  be  fully  realised.  If  the  Western 
Christians  would  remember  that  the  best  Book  they  possess 
is  the  Bible,  and  that  it  was  given  in  the  Holy  Lands 
under  the  Turk  they  would  endeavour  to  restore  to  them 
their  liberty.  Why  should  not  the  Christian  populations  of 
those  Lands  have  an  open  Bible  ?  They  are  the  very  nations 
who  have  done  much  on  behalf  of  the   Christian  faith. 

Turning  to  the  Land  and  the  Bible,  they  both  have  been 
studied  by  the  natives  whose  natural  instincts  enable  them 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  country  and  Biblical  illustrations 
from  childhood.     Even  Armenian  students,  who  know  nothing 
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of  commentaries,  understand  and  expound  the  Word  in  its 
original  meaning  and  simplicity. 

As  an  illustration,  the  following  may  be  stated.  During 
my  studies  at  New  College,  London,  I  was,  as  each  student 
was  expected  to  do  in  turn,  to  preach  a  trial  sermon  before 
the  Professors  and  fellow-students.  Having  then  been  in 
England  only  a  few  months,  I  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquainting  myself  with  English  methods  of  preaching 
and  had  no  time  to  consult  commentaries.  So  in  writing 
my  first  sermon  in  English  I  had  to  make  use  of  my  home 
knowledge  on  the  Bible.  I  was  much  afraid  that  my 
discourse,  being  'out  of  date,'  might  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated.    I,   however,   could  not   do   otherwise  than  try. 

The  sermon  was  delivered,  and  on  resuming  my  seat  I 
expected  some  hard  criticism.  To  my  great  surprise,  the 
Principal  made  some  most  flattering  remarks  on  the  discourse, 
which,  he  said,  was  original  and  contained  some  poetical 
expressions,  interpreting  the  text  in  terms  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  students  also  commented  on  it  in 
the  same  strain.  Being  a  stranger  amongst  them,  they  no 
doubt  overlooked  some  of  the  defects  in  the  discourse. 

After  a  few  months  my  turn  came  again,  but  this  time 
my  sermon  was  not  appreciated.  The  Principal  and  students 
pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  owing  to  my  consulting  com- 
mentaries that  I  failed.  They  were  quick  enough  to  find  out 
that  I  was  not  satisfied  w-ith  my  native  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  They  were  good  enough,  however,  to  mention  that 
the  introduction  of  the  sermon  was  my  own,  and  which,  they 
said,  was  the  best  part  of  the  sermon. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  interested  in  a  few  extracts, 
which  I  quote  here  from  my  first  English  sermon.  I  give 
them  from  memory,  as  I  have  no  manuscript  of  it.  I  could  not 
retain  same  in  Armenia,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish 
officials.  I,  however,  can  rely  upon  my  memory,  I  think.  We 
as  a  nation  have  good  memories,  and,  not  having  many  books, 
we  are  bound  to  commit  anything  we  wish  to  learn  to  memory, 
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and  in  this  way  our  powers  become  stronger.  In  English 
churches  the  congregations  seem  to  be  unable  to  sing  unless 
each  has  a  hymn  book.  In  Armenia  the  people  always  sing 
from  memory.  Some  may  think  that  there  are  not  so  many 
hymns  in  that  country,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for,  besides  their 
own  native  hymns  and  tunes,  they  possess  many  translated 
from  English  books.  There  are  many  who  can  remember,  and 
afterwards  repeat,  the  sermon  word  for  word,  so  we  need  no 
phonographs  there.  There  are  even  some  who  know  the  whole 
Bible  by  heart.  I  have  met  many  aged  persons  in  my  country 
who,  in  Bible  classes,  could  give  me  reference  to  any  passage 
of  Scripture  quoted  without  the  aid  of  a  concordance,  for  it 
seems  to  come  natural  to  them.  During  my  studies  in  London, 
in  an  hour  or  two,  I  could  commit  to  memory  a  whole  chapter 
from  the  New  Testament,  both  in  English  and  Greek.  I  did 
not  know  a  single  word  of  the  latter  language  prior  to  my 
entering  the  College,  where  I  had  only  been  three  months. 
Arabic  is  one  of  the  hardest  languages  in  the  world.  I  used 
to  commit  to  memory  sixty  words  in  half  an  hour.  If  one 
knows  the  root  and  syllables  of  a  word,  and  repeat  them  a  few 
times,  he  is  sure  to  make  it  his  own.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  learn  a  word  by  comparison  with  a  similar  word.  Memory 
can  only  retain  a  word  at  a  time,  and  when  another  word  is 
sought  for  to  compare  with  it,  the  word  which  is  intended  to 
be  remembered  takes  a  secondary  place ,  and  as  a  person 
cannot  remember  the  two  words  at  once,  time  is  wasted 
almost  for  nothing.  Foreign  missionaries  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  learn  an  Eastern  language :  one  of  the  reasons  is^ 
because  they  have  got  that  idea  of  learning  words  by  means 
of  similitude.  Every  word  must  be  learnt  by  itself,  and  one 
must  be  the  controller  of  his  memory  to  give  its  attention  to 
one  thing  at  a  time.  One  must  feel  that  he  has  to  master  one 
word  only,  and  he  must  not  attempt  to  take  another  one 
unless  he  can  repeat  a  word  properly  and  in  a  natural  way. 

My  first  English  sermon  was  on  the  text : — "  Who  will 
bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ?  Who  hath  led  (or  will  lead) 
me  unto  Edom  ?  " 
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•  Every  human  life,  however  easy  that  the  life  may  be, 
has  its  difficulties.  The  paths  of  life  are  not  always 
furnished  with  lilies  and  oases.  There  are  times  when  the 
sea  of  life  has  its  storms  and  billows.  To  attain  its  highest 
ends  life  has  to  undergo  hardships  and  disappointments ;  its 
developments  and  accomplishments  depend  upon  daily  turmoil 
mixed  with  failures  and  successes.  The  life  which  does  not  put 
itself  in  the  path  of  duty  can  serve  no  object.  Life  must  not 
shrink  from  taking  the  thorny  path  and  develop  itself  therein, 
if  it  is  going  to  produce  something  sublime.  As  diamonds 
shine  more  and  more  by  being  worn,  so  life  becomes  brighter 
by  undergoing  a  course  of  uncommon  difficulties.  A  seed 
cannot  produce  a  flower  or  fruit  unless  it  undergoes  the  natural 
process  of  growth  by  finding  an  abode  for  its  roots  through  the 
rocks  or  stony  fields,  or  by  struggling  in  the  open  air  against 
the  wind  and  storms.  Precious  minerals  are  concealed  in  the 
mountains,  and  need  to  be  digged  out.  Natural  life,  with  its 
high  ideals  and  accomplishments  through  daily  conflicts,  aids 
in  spiritual  life,  which  needs  development  and  progress  in 
the  same  way.  Natural  life  is  a  handmaid  to  spiritual.  A 
healthy  constitution  keeps  its  moving  power — life — in  good 
order,  and  enables  it  to  encounter  anything  which  may  come 
before  it.  Spiritual  life  is  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  conscience 
and  pure  heart,  and  it  never  fails  to  accomplish  its  mission 
amidst  experiences  which  may  be  both  trying  and  conflicting. 
But  both  natural  and  spiritual  life  need  sustenance.  Man 
cannot  work  unless  he  takes  food.  Vegetables  do  not  grow 
without  'receiving  nourishment.  To  accomplish  great  things 
needs  a  healthy  brain,  ingenious  mind,  and  strong  physique. 
Men  who  are  engaged  in  mental  work,  and  who  undertake 
manual  labour,  need  daily  sustenance.  In  Christian  conflicts 
spiritual  life  cannot  make  much  progress  unless  it  has  an  inex- 
haustible resource.  A  child  attains  maturity  by  natural  growth 
from  the  cradle.  It  attains  its  manhood  by  daily  perseverance. 
Both  natural  and  spiritual  life  were  in  harmony  in  the  case 
of  Joseph,  and  they  did  their  respective  duty.    Through  trials 
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and  temptations  he  became  the  Ruler  of  Egypt.  David's  life 
would  never  have  shone  in  its  meridian  if  he  had  chosen  the 
easy  path.  He  asked  :  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong 
city?  David  was  led  unto  Edom  by  a  Mighty  Leader,  on 
whom  he  called  daily  for  guidance,  feeling  his   impotence. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  London  I  had  many  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend,  being  '  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,'  and 
my  first  English  sermon  naturally  contained  many  expressions 
of  my  disappointments  and  successes.  Of  course,  I  had  from 
childhood  been  brought  up  in  a  country  where  we,  the 
oppressed  nation,  experienced  the  hardships  of  life.  The 
sermons  I  heard  on  my  arrival  did  not  seem  to  help  me,  as 
they  were  preached  by  those  who  were  brought  up  in  a  free 
country,  and  had  had  no  experience  of  persecution  or  trial. 
English  sermons  on  the  whole  seem  to  lack  the  depth  of 
human  trials.  English  preachers  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  using 
applications  from  the  Bible,  and  omitting  the  context  of  the 
passages.  Therefore,  the  Bible  is  taken  by  some  in  this 
country  as  a  book  of  appeal,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essential  problems  of  life. 

I  thought  I  could  improve  myself  if  I  studied  some  English 
commentaries  and  sermons  preached  by  English  ministers. 
It  was  necessary  that  I  should  nevertheless  acquaint  myself 
with  English  Biblical  literature,  but  at  the  time  I  was  not 
sufficiently  experienced  to  avoid  copying  English  style.  Being 
a  student,  and  foreign  to  English  way  of  thinking,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  English  commentaries.  But  I  at 
the  time  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  way  of  reading  and 
understanding  the  Bible  was  somehow  different  to  what  we 
were  accustomed  in  Armenia.  After  several  years'  acquaintance 
with  English  Biblical  literature,  I  am  still  more  or  less  inclined 
to  think  that  some  of  the  books  written  in  English  on  the 
Bible  do  not  do  justice  to  the  Book. 

It  is  very  well  to  relate  the  stories  of  the  Bible  in  a  colloquial 
language,  and  endeavour  to  interpret  the  contexts  by  familiar 
terms  but  such  efforts  often  render  the  Bible  to  be  simply  an 
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ordinary  story  book,  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  original  and 
beautiful  expressions. 

One  feels  that  so  many  books  are  written  on  the  Bible  that 
the  Book  itself  has  not  been  read  so  much  by  a  great  number 
of  Christians.  The  Bible  is  regarded  by  some  as  heavy  and 
unpopular,  and  such  persons  prefer  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  Bible  truths  by  means  of  '  light '  religious  books  and 
magazines.  One  does  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
some  wholesome  and  instructive  religious  books  and  weekly 
or  monthly  papers,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  them  the 
prominent  place  the  Holy  Book  itself  has  the  sole  right  to 
occupy. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson — twenty-five  years  a  missionary  in 
Syria  and  Palestine — in  the  preface  of  his  The  Latid  and  the 
Book,  says :  "  The  author  entertains  the  opinion  that  much  has 
been  published  upon  Biblical  illustration  which  recent  research 
has  shown  to  be  incorrect  or  rendered  superfluous ;  and  much, 
also,  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Here  we  need  the  actual  observer,  not  the  distant  and  secluded 
student.  To  describe  these  things,  and  such  as  these,  one 
must  have  seen  scad,  felt  them." 

I  corroborate  the  above  remarks,  and  venture  to  state  that 
an  English  student  of  the  Bible  will  have  a  better  insight  of 
the  Book  by  staying  a  few  months  and  studying  it  in  the 
countries,  where  the  people  still  follow  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  patriarchs,  than  spending  ten  years  at  his  studies  in 
England. 

It  may  be  added  that  English  clergy  and  ministers  would  be 
doubly  benefited  if  they,  during  their  visit  to  the  Holy  Lands, 
attended  the  native  Christian  churches.  Not  knowing  the 
language  they  may  not  follow  the  services,  but  the  impression 
made  upon  them  will  be  lasting.  They  carmot  help  admiring 
the  loyalty  of  the  native  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  Turkish 
oppression  and  almost  daily  bloodshed  for  conscience  sake. 
On  their  return  home,  if  they  said  nothing  else  to  their  congre- 
gations of  their  visit  to  the  Holy  Lands,  the  story  of  the  fidelity 
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of  the  native  Christians  cannot  fail  to  inspire  their  people,  and 
the  Bible  will  be  presented  to  them  as  the  Book  which  is  still 
sacred  to  those  who  live  in  the  Holy  Lands. 

My  visit  to  the  churches  throughout  Great  Britain,  if  it  had 
no  other  result,  the  story  of  Christian  martyrdom  in  Armenia, 
told  by  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  land  of  the  Bible, 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  deeper  interest  among  the 
Christians  in  England  in  the  Book,  as  well  as  in  the  suffering 
people  of  Armenia,  who  are  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  until  this  day. 

The  Foreign  missionaries,  who  are  carrying  forward  work 
among  the  Armenian  Christians,  admire  the  native  pastors  and 
Christian  workers  for  their  capability  of  expounding  the  Word 
of  God  in  an  intelligible  manner.  And  some  of  the  mission- 
aries honour  themselves  by  acknowledging  in  public  or  private 
the  value  of  the  native  ministry  as  being  the  best  means  of 
promoting  Biblical  knowledge  amongst  the  natives,  who  can 
only  be  reached  through  the  teaching  arid  preaching  of  their 
own  pastors  and  preachers.  Amongst  other  testimonies,  Mrs. 
Isabella  L.  Bishop  says  :  "  The  longer  I  have  travelled  in  Asia 
and  seen  the  missions  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  no  country  will  be  evangelized 
permanently  except  by  its  own  Christianized  natives."  * 

A  missionary,  who  resided  in  Armenia  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  who  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  his 
confidence,  used  to  tell  me  that  I  had  no  need  to  come  to 
England  or  America  with  the  object  of  obtaining  Biblical 
knowledge.  But  when  he  understood  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  further  my  studies,  he  said  that  I  would  have  ren- 
dered much  service  to  my  people  on  my  return  with  increased 
knowledge,  if  I  had  spent  two  or  three  years  at  an  English  or 
American  college  and  gained  some  experiences  of  the  Christian 
work  carried  forward  in  connection  with  the  churches  and 
Christian  organizations  in  the  Western  countries. 

The  missionary  was  himself  a  great  preacher,  and  whenever 
he  was  announced  to  preach  at  one  of  the  native  churches  the 
•Address  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  1897. 
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Armenians  would  have  come  in  great  numbers  to  hear  him. 
But  he  told  me  again  and  again  that  he  would  rather  sit  down 
and  listen  to  a  native  preacher,  if  even  the  latter  had  no 
advanced  education.  I  well  remember,  when  I  was  only  a 
lay  worker  engaged  in  a  mission  school  as  a  teacher,  he  once 
asked  me  to  preach  to  a  large  congregation  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Armenia.  I  told  him  that  my  countrymen  would  have 
taken  me  to  be  too  ambitious,  but  he  would  not  accept  my 
excuse.  He  said  that  my  people  had  to  learn  to  appreciate 
the  sermons  which  the  natives  could  preach  with  their  natural 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  No  doubt  the  missionary 
realised  the  importance  of  the  native  ministry. 

Another  missionary  in  Armenia,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Bible  scholar,  once  made  the  remark — a  trustworthy  friend 
told  me — that  during  his  studies  in  America  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  attending  the  best  lectures  delivered  by  some  of 
the  best  American  divines,  but  during  his  residence  in  Armenia 
— besides  learning  many  things  on  the  Bible  by  means  of  the 
study  of  his  surroundings — he  had  been  deeply  taught  of  the 
truth  by  listening  to  the  natives  preaching  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  natural  way. 

It  is  owing  to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  truth  by  the 
natives  that  the  people  of  Armenia  have  been  kept  loyal  to 
the  Christian  faith  until  this  day,  in  spite  of  continued  and 
unbearable  calamities  the  nation  have  been  undergoing  since 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  foreign 
missions  carried  forward  in  Armenia  during  the  recent  years 
had  been  the  means  of  enabling  the  Armenian  Christians  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Divine  Master.  One  does  not  wish  to  under- 
value missionary  efforts  among  the  people  of  Armenia,  but 
long  before  the  foreign  missions  were  started  the  Armenians 
as  a  nation  were  enabled  to  hold  the  fort  against  many 
heathen  nations.  The  Bible  has  been  kept  before  the 
people  of  Armenia  as  the  only  true  and  unconquerable  defence 
against  anti-Christians.  The  Armenians  have  at  no  time 
demonstrated  any  disbelief  in  the  promises  contained  in  the 
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Word  of  God.  The  Armenian  religious  leaders  have  kept 
reminding  the  people  of  the  Great  Deliverer  under  most  trying 
circumstances. 

I  venture  to  state  that  the  Christians  of  Armenia  can  claim 
to  be  the  foremost  and  most  religious  among  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  countries  of  the  Bible  for  not  departing 
from  the  truth.  The  Armenians  as  a  Christian  people  owe 
what  they  have  been  to  the  grace  given  to  them,  but  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  oppressed  people  to  know  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  the  nation  the  honour  of  being 
living  witnesses  to  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  God 
has  been  the  upholder  of  the  nation,  sustaining  them  by 
His  Word,  and  in  His  infinite  wisdom  given  the  land  and 
the  Book  to  the  Armenians  that  they  might  preserve  their 
nationality,  as  well  as  their  Christian  faith.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  would  have  been  loyal  to  their  Christ  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  them  to  emigrate  and  settle  down  in  another 
country.  They  might  have  taken  their  Bible  with  them 
wherever  they  went,  and  have  worshipped  in  the  same  way  as 
they  used  to  do  in  their  own  country,  but  they  would  never 
have  found  a  land  like  Armenia  to  supply  them  with  the  same 
picturesque  and  familiar  scenery  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
reality  of  the  Holy  Book.  As  long  as  the  Armenians  stick  to 
the  Book  and  remain  in  the  land  they  are  sure  to  see  the  day- 
dawn  of  liberty. 

The  Land  is  His  where  He  was  born, 
No  earthly  Power  can  m&.ke  a  claim  ; 
It  is  there  that  He  has  His  own, 
Who  worship  and  adore  His  name. 

It  is  there  where  the  Word-made-flesh, 
And  dwelt  with  men  as  a  Saviour ; 
To  that  Land  where  He  will  come  afresh 
To  win  it  back  and  reign  over. 
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Chapter  IV. 

'he  author  of  the  present  work  has  no  desire,  even  if 
he  had  the  space  at  his  disposal,  to  invite  his  readers 
to  a  long  excursion  into  Armenian  history.  He 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  presenting 
some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  annals  of  Ani,  and  of 
giv'ing  a  brief  account  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  the 
Middle   Ages. 

The  attention  of  the  health-seeking  and  sight-seeing 
European  traveller,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Western  states- 
man and  the  man  of  culture,  is  not  unfrequently  directed 
to  that  subject,  which,  though  often  neglected,  is  nevertheless 
most  fascinating.  Indeed  nothing  else  but  that  can  explain 
the  present  condition  of  the  Armenians.  It  is  this  subject 
which  takes  one  back  to  the  time  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  long  intervening  centuries  during  which 
Tartars  and  Turkomans,  and  Ottoman  Turks  and  Persians 
ruled  in  a  country  forgotten  by  the  West,  do  very  little  to 
enable  one  to  obtain  a  correct  conception  of  the  history 
of  Armenia.  During  this  long  period  the  land,  as  it  were, 
was  in  a  state  of  torpidity  and  given  over  to  shepherds. 

The  history  of  Armenia,  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
geographical  position  of  the  country,  has  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  its  physical  features.  The  isolation  of  the  valleys 
— these  wide  expanses  of  arable  land, — especially  in  winter, 
encouraged  a  tendency  to  separation.  The  rugged  mountains 
have  always  been  the  home  of  hardy  mountaineers  ;  whilst  the 
lowlanders  fled  to  them  as  to  the  sanctuary  in  times  of 
invasion.  The  country  stands  as  an  open  doorway  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 
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Armenia  is  called  in  Armenian  Hayatsdan.  The  early  history 
of  the  country  is  partly  based  on  traditions  of  the  Biainian 
kings,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  Bible  narrative,  of  which  a 
knowledge  was  possibly  obtained  from  captive  Jews  banished 
to  the  country  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs.  '  The 
name,  which  first  occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  supplanted  the  earlier  Urardhu,  Ararat.*  The 
kings  of  Biainias  extended  their  kingdom  eastward  and  west- 
ward, and  defeated  the  Assyrians  and  Hittites.  But  Sarduris  II. 
was  overthrown  by  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (743  B.C.),  and  driven 
north  of  the  Araxes,  where  he  built  Armavir,  Armauria. 
Most  interesting  specimens  of  Biainian  art  have  been  found 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Rusas  II.,   near  Van.t 

At  the  fall  of  the  Biainian  kingdom,  when  the  country  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  immigrants  of  Aryan  (Medo-Persian) 
races,  including  the  progenitors  of  the  Armenians,  we  find 
Armenia  under  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  a  satropy  governed 

*  The  name  Urardhu,  originally  that  of  a  principality  which  included 
Mount  Ararat  and  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  is  given  in  Assyrian  inscriptions 
from  the  9th  century  B.C.  downwards  to  a  kingdom  that  at  one  time 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Armenia. — En.  Britannica. 

t  The  author  of  Armenia :  Travels  and  Studies,  remarks  :  "  .  .  . 
Something  must  be  said  upon  a  topic  which  here  fascinates  the  traveller's 
interest  equally  with  the  characteristics  of  the  strange  lake  beside  which 
he  sojourns.  I  have  already  on  several  occasions  remarked  upon  the 
insignificance  of  the  human  element  in  these  Armenian  landscapes.  At 
Van  for  the  first  time  we  become  sensible  of  a  different  impression, 
derived,  not  indeed  from  the  people,  who  now  inhabit  the  country,  but 
from  the  monuments  of  a  remote  civilization  which  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  which  the  spirit  is  wafted  towards  us  across  the  ages.  Here 
the  massive  substructures  of  an  aqueduct,  there  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the 
fragment  of  a  wall  tell  the  tale  of  man's  mastery  over  Nature,  and  insensibly 
conjure  the  vision  of  the  plains  crossed  by  great  roads,  the  rivers  spanned 
by  bridges,  the  fertilizing  waters  brought  from  afar.  Our  curiosity  is 
enhanced  by  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  which  are  deeply 
incised  in  the  hard  stone  of  the  various  works.  But  it  rises  to  the  degree 
of  fervour  when  we  survey  the  rock  of  Van,  clearly*  recognised  as  the 
very  navel  of  this  old  polity.  Its  precipitous  sides  are  quite  a  library 
of  inscriptions,  carved  upon  their  face  in  spaces  polished  by  human  hands. 
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by  a  member  of  the  reigning  family.  After  the  battle  of  Arbelat 
in  331  B.C.,  it  was  ruled  by  Persian  governors  appointed  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
the  Armenians  seem  to  have  retained  their  own  princes, 
merely  paying  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  and  marching  in 
his  armies,  as  they  did  under  Xerxes  against  Greece.  The 
same  sort  of  arrangement  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Seleucid 
kings.  But  Ardavates,  317-284  B.C.,  freed  himself  from  Seleucid 
control ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the 
Romans  in  190  B.C.,  Artaxias  (Ardashes),  and  Zadiradis, 
the  governors  of  Armenia  Major  and  Armenia  Minor,*  became 
independent  kings,  with  the  concurrence  of  Rome.  They 
both  were  not  only  descendants  of  the  royal  house  but 
also  generals  or  lieutenants  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Artaxias  established  his  capital  at  Artaxata  on  the  Araxes. 
But  not  very  long  afterwards  his  most  celebrated  successor 
Dikran  (Greek  and  Roman  \vriters  call  him  Tigranes ; 
he  was  the  son  -  in  -  law  of  Mithradates,  of  Pontus), 
founded  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  Tigranocerta,  situated 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  contained  many  Greek  and  other  captives. 
At  his  own  capital,  and  at  Antioch,  Tigranes,  who  threw 
off  the  suzerainty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  now  the  chief 

.  .  .  By  what  jjeople  were  they  inscribed,  these  regular  lines  of  elegant 
characters ;  and  who  were  the  kings  who  sojourned  upon  this  delightful 
platform,  which  seems  to  have  been  raised  by  a  freak  of  Nature  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain — with  its  westerly  extremity  almost  reaching  into  the 
lake  ?  Armenians,  Persians,  Arabs,  Seljuks,  Tartars,  Turkomans,  Turks — 
all  have  come  and  passed  or  stayed,  and  none  have  been  able  to  return 
an  answer  to  the  question  invited  by  the  writings  on  the  citadel. 
The  fame  of  the  place  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  surrounding  country, 
forming  as  it  does  the  kernel  of  a  populous  city  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  It  has  been  described  by  the  nation.al  historian 
(Moses  of  Khorene)  of  the  Armenians  in  terms  which  in  many  respects 
portray  the  existing  features  in  a  singularly  faithful  manner.     .     .     ." 

*  The  Romans  in  their  conquest  of  the  country  extended  and  divided 
it  into  Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  dividing  line  being  the  River 
Euphrates. 
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power  of  western  Asia,  played  the  part  of  "great  king"  in 
Asia,  and  made  Armenia  the  centre  of  an  empire  which 
stretched  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Caspian.  In  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  surrender  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  supported 
against  the  Romans,  he  was  involved  in  war  with  Rome. 
Tigranes  was  attacked  and  his  power  shattered  by  LucuUus, 
who  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Artaxata,  at  the  north-east 
foot  of  Ararat,  and  was  defeated  in  69  B.C.  He  surrendered 
to  Pompey  in  66  B.C.,  who  had  driven  Mithradates  across  the 
Phasis,  and  was  permitted  to  hold  Armenia  as  a  vassal  state 
of  Rome.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  none  of  Tigranes's 
successors  were  able  to  raise  the  kingdom  to  the  same  high 
standing ;  they  maintained,  however,  a  sort  of  unstable  in- 
dependence, taking  advantage  of  the  delicate  relations  existing, 
in  consequence  of  the  campaigns  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey, 
between  Rome  and  Parthia.  Armenia,  although  politically 
dependent  upon  Rome,  was  connected  with  Parthia  by 
geographical  position ;  both  the  Armenians  and  Parthians  had 
a  common  language  and  faith,  and  were  similar  in  their  arms 
and  dress,  and  intermarriage  had  brought  the  two  peoples 
together.  But  the  successors  of  Tigranes,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  temporary  independence,  seem  to  play  off  first  the  Parthians 
and  then  the  Persian  Sassanids  against  the  Romans,  and  the 
Romans  against  the  Parthians  and  Persians. 

Armenia,  although  closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor,  was 
never  Hellenized,  as  the  provinces  of  the  latter  district ;  the 
Roman  provincial  system,  as  it  were,  was  never  applied  to 
Armenia,  and  the  policy  of  Rome  towards  it  seems  to  be 
always  inconsistent.  The  country  became  the  field  upon 
which  the  East  and  the  West  contended  for  mastery.  The 
struggle  seemed  to  end  for  a  time,  when,  in  A.D.  387, 
Armenia  was  divided  between  Rome  and  Persia.  The  Roman 
portion  was  immediately  added  to  the  Diocesis  Pontica.  The 
Persian  portion,  called  Pers-Armenia,  remained  a  vassal  state 
under  an  Arsacid  prince  until  428.  It  was  afterwards  governed 
by  Persian  and  Armenian  noblemen  selected  by  the  "  great- 
king,"  and  entitled  marzbans. 
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Before  the  partition  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  took 
place,  which  was  "  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
nation."  It  was  the  conversion  of  Tiridates  by  his  cousin, 
St.  Gregory'  the  Enlightener.  Under  Diocletian  Armenia 
was  recovered  for  Rome,  and  Tiridates  returned  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  From  that  day  Armenia  became  the 
bulwark  of  Christianity  in  Asia.  By  the  order  of  Tiridates  it 
became  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  this  example  was 
followed  later  by .  Constantine.  The  invention  of  the  Arme- 
nian alphabet,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular,  in  410,  drew  the  Armenians  together. 

The  rule  of  the  marzbans  was  marked  by  relentless  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  forced  conversion  to  Magism,  frequent 
insurrections,  and  the  rise  to  importance  of  the  great  families 
founded  by  men  of  Assyrian,  Parthian,  Persian,  Syrian,  and 
Jewish  origin,  and  in  some  cases  of  royal  blood,  who  had  been 
governors  of  districts  under  the  Arsacids.  Amongst  the 
marzbans  were  Jewish  Bagradits  and  Persian  Mamegonians; 
and  one  of  the  latter  family,  Vartan,  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, 571-578,  with  Byzantine  aid.  Armenia  was  restored 
to  the  Byzantines  in  632,  as  the  result  of  the  victories  of 
Heraclius.  But  the  war  that  followed  the  Arab  invasion  (in 
636)  left  the  country  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Moham- 
medan khalifs  of  Bagdad,  who  placed  over  it  governors  of  Arab 
and  Armenian  nationalities ;  among  whom  was  the  Bagradit 
Ashod  I.,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Armenia  by  the  khalif 
Mutamid  in  885,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  ended  with 
Kagig  II.  in  1079.  A  little  later  the  Ardzrunian  Kagig, 
governor  of  Vaspuragan  or  Van,  was  crowned  king  of  that 
province  by  the  khalif  Muktader  in  908,  and  his  descendants 
ruled  at  Van  and  Sivas  until  1080.  The  Bagradits  founded 
dynasties  at  Kars,  903-1080,  and  in  Georgia,  which  they  held 
until  their  absorption,  in  1801,  by  Russia. 

Sometimes  supported,  sometimes  abandoned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  and  torn  all  the  while  by  internal  dissensions 
and  revolutions,  Armenia  rose  in  the  ninth  century  to  be  again 
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a.  state  of  some  importance  in  the  world.  At  this  time  the 
first  flood  of  Arab  conquest  had  subdued,  and  the  Roman 
emperors  had  even  recovered  lost  territory.  Armenia  was  now 
ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratians.  This  family  claims 
to  be  descended  from  King  David  the  Psalmist,  and  may  very 
possibly  be  really  of  Hebrew  origin.     Their  capital  was  Ani. 

May  I  call  my  readers'  attention  to  this  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city,  Ani,  the  deserted  stronghold  and  the  capital,  which 
appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Armenians  ?  It  is  situated 
between  Edgmiatsin  and  Kars,  and  it  is  a  living  monument 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  magnificent  ruins  of  its  churches  and  palaces  remain  to 
attest  to  the  transitory  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  to  this  centre  that  the  historical  associations  of  the  old 
Armenian  nationality  are  attached.  "In  Europe  we  may 
find,"  says  a  learned  traveller,  "  examples  of  mediaeval  towns 
from  which  the  tide  of  life  has  long  since  receded,  and  which 
have  been  preserved  almost  intact  to  the  present  day.  Less 
fortune  attends  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller  in  Armenia,  until 
he  arrives  before  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city  on  the  Arpa 
Chai.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  complete  desolation  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  is  due  this  welcome  surprise.  No  settlement 
has  arisen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  despoil  these  archi- 
tectural remains.  Favoured  by  the  dryness  of  the  Armenian 
climate,  the  pink  volcanic  stone  displays  all  the  freshness  of  the 
day  when  it  was  fashioned  by  the  mason's  tool.  Even  lichen  has 
failed  to  effect  much  hold  upon  its  surface,  while  our  persistent 
ivies  and  sweet,  irresistible  wallflowers  have  not  adventured 
into  these  sunny  and  treeless  plains.  We  admire  these  buildings 
in  much  the  same  state  and  condition  as  when  they  delighted 
the  eyes  of  Armenian  monarchs  nine  centuries  ago.     .     .     . "  * 

It  is  at  Ani  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Armenia  still 

remains,  and  it  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  the  ruins  of  the  same 

period  in  that  city,  and  can  be  seen  even  tq-day.     "  These  are 

most    interesting,"  says   Lord  Warkworth,    M.P.,     "not   only 

*  "  Armenia  :   Travels  and  Studies." 
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for  their  wonderful  preservation,  but  also  from  the  historical 
associations  which  attach  to  this  centre  of  the  old  Armenian 
Kingdom.  .  .  .  Picturesque  relics  of  its  chequered  history 
survive  in  the  numerous  conical-roofed  churches  and  massive 
walls — forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  flanked  by  numerous  round 
towers,  and  protected  on  two  sides  by  deep  gorges,  through 
one  of  which  flows  the  Arpa  Chai.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  stonework — a  dull  uniform  yellow — is  relieved  in  places  by 
the  introduction  of  black  basalt  arranged  in  patterns  or  large 
crosses,  and  the  exterior  of  many  of  the  churches  and  the 
surface  of  the  tombstones  are  enriched  with  sculpture  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  delicate  character.  Innumerable  caverns  embel- 
lished with  rude  and  often  grotesque  carving  perforate  the 
western  gorge,  and  the  whole  area  is  covered  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  debris.  A  solitary  priest  has  charge  of  the  ruins  and 
keeps  the  k  ey  of  one  of  the  least  dilapidated  churches,  on  the 
internal  walls  of  which  may  be  seen  the  faint  remains  of 
coloured  frescoes."  * 

To  continue  the  history  of  Armenia,  more  especially  that  of 
Ani,   Begradit  race  gave  a  line  of  kings   to    Georgia,   while 
some  of  its  branches  established  themselves  in  Miagrelia  and 
Imeritia.     The  family,  we  are  told,  still  exists,  and  ranks  high 
among  the  nobility  of  Russia ;   one  of  them  was  the  Prince 
Bagration,  who  was  killed  at  Borodino  in  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paign   of    18 1 2.      This    mediaeval    Christian    kingdom    had 
bloomed,  owing  to  the  lull  of  Moslem  invasion  caused  by  the 
decay  of  the  great  Bagdad  khalifate.     The  storm  that  followed 
proved  more  fatal.     Ani,  the  newly-founded  kingdom  of  Kars, 
had   a   very   short   living    independence.     The  king   of  Ani, 
Kagig  II.,  was  compelled  to  exchange  his  kingdom  for  estates 
in  Cappadocia,  and  in  1046  the  capital  was  voluntarily  ceded 
by  its  ruler  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine  IX.,  and  in 
1 07 1  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  army  of  Alp  Arslan,  and  Armenia 
formed  part  of  the  Seljuk  empire  until  it  split  up,  1 1 5  7,  into 
petty  states,  ruled  by  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Seljuks.     These  were 
*  "Notes  from  A  Diary  in  Asiatic  Turkey."* 
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in  turn  swept  away  by  the  Mongol  invasion  in  1235.  For 
more  than  three  centuries  after  the  appearance  of  the  Seljuks, 
Armenia  was  traversed  by  a  long  succession  of  nomad  tribes. 
In  the  meantime  the  aggressive  movement  of  Islam  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  lately  converted  and  fiercer  race,  the  Turks. 
Ani  was  sacked  and  the  Christian  throne  of  Armenia  finally 
overturned  in  1075  (others  give  the  date  as  1079  or  1046).  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Turkish  arms  were  carried  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Euxine. 

In  the  repeated  invasions  and  devastations  of  their  country, 
which  occupied  many  weary  years,  a  great  part  of  the  Armenian 
people  were  driven  from  it,  and  scattered  over  the  adjoining 
lands,  especially  through  Asia  Minor. 

The  natural  development  of  the  Armenian  people  was 
almost  paralyzed  by  the  Seljuk  conquest,  and  those  most 
ambitious  for  the  national  preservation  were  forced  to  seek 
new  homes.  Some  sturdy  patriots  established  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  where  they,  with  their  native  enthu- 
siasm and  vigour,  founded  a  petty  kingdom  which  endured,  in 
spite  of  almost  continual  foreign  oppression,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  (A.D.  1080-1375). 

The  Bagratid  Rhupen,  in  1080,  founded  a  small  principality 
which,  gradually  extending  its  limits,  became  the  kingdom  of 
Lesser  Armenia  (Cilicia),  and  Sis  *  was  the  capital,  where  the 
kings  of  Armenia  resided  from  1182  to  1374.  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  lay  towards  Cilicia  and  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Levant,  was  quite  distinct  from  Old  Armenia.  The  last  king 
of  Lesser  Armenia,  Leo  VI.,  a  Latin  of  the  family  of  Lusignan, 

*  The  ancient  Sision,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  important  pass 
across  Mount  Taurus,  which  is  followed  by  the  road  from  Geuksun 
(Kokusos)  to  the  Cilician  plain  and  Adana.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Arabs  in  704,  and  rebuilt  in  1086  by  Leo  II.,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
who  made  it  his  capital.  In  1374  it  was  taken  and  demolished  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  it  has  never  recovered  its  prtjsperity.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  Armenian  Katholikos,  and  the  monastery  and  church  built  by 
Leo  II.  are  interesting. 
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died  at  Paris  in  1393.  He  had  visited  London.  Otto  of  Bruns- 
wick, an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  once  crowned 
king  of  this  Armenia.  The  obstinacy  of  their  race  was  made 
manifest  by  the  long  resistance  of  this  colony  to  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  popes  of  Rome.  In  this  way  they  not  only 
endeavoured  to  maintain  their  independence,  but  their  creed  as 
well;  and  as  they  were  most  anxious  that  the  Holy  Lands 
should  be  recovered  from  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  they  con- 
tinually extended  their  friendship  to  the  Crusaders.  But  they 
were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Armenian 
dynasty  was  suppressed.  The  most  remarkable  outcome  of 
this  dispersal  was  the  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ani  to 
Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Galicia ;  to  Astrakhan  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  to  the  Crimea ;  and  many  of 
their  descendants,  though  still  in  exile,  endure  to  the  present  day. 
Some  among  the  emigrants  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
laws ;  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Armenian  kings  figures  in 
the  code  of  the  colony  which  was  administered  by  the  Arme- 
nian notables  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Polish 
monarchs,  and  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  curiosity  of 
our  own  age. 

There  are  still  in  the  wild  Cilician  mountains  some 
Armenian  tribes  practically  independent  of  Turkey,  and  to 
a  certain  degree,  existing  as  the  true  patriots  of  Armenia. 
Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  people  of  Zeitun — 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  high  up  among  the 
peaks  of  the  anti-Taurus.  The  2^itunlis  had  resisted  taxa- 
tion up  to  1878.  In  that  year  a  Turkish  blockhouse  was 
built  near  the  town  and  garrisoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  fiscal  obligations.  The  events  of  the  summer  of 
1895 — the  Turkish  atrocities — alarmed  the  Zeitunlis,  who 
attacked  the  blockhouse  ;  the  garrison  was  expelled,  and 
all  the  approaches  were  closed  to  the  town.  The  Turkish 
troops  made  several  vain  attempts  to  recapture  the  place, 
but  were  always  driven  back.  The  Sultan,  who  has  ever 
looked  upon   the   Zeitunlis  as   outlaws,  in    December,   1895, 
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opened  a  regular  campaign  by  sending  some  60,000  soldiers, 
with  the  object  of  subduing  the  rebellious  people,  and  if 
possible  to  leave  no  one  to  tell  the  story  of  the  wholesale 
Turkish  slaughter.  The  Zeitunlis  repelled  the  first  attacks, 
their  women  taking  part  in  the  fight;  but,  supplies  of  food 
being  cut  off,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  block- 
house. They,  however,  still  defended  their  town  with 
extraordinary  courage  and  great  privations.  Their  com- 
patriots and  well-wishing  European  friends  abroad  did  much 
for  them.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  again  and 
again  pleaded  with  the  British  Government  to  bring  about 
the  intervention  of  the  signatory  Powers,  who,  through  their 
respective  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  in  Turkey,  the  British 
Embassy  taking  the  initiative,  arranged  a  capitulation.  Terms 
were  concluded,  after  much  official  Turkish  obstruction,  on 
2nd  March,  1896,  and  a  Christian  Governor  was  appointed. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  defence  the  Zeitunlis  offered 
was  on  account  of  the  whole  population  being  Armenians. 
They  also  had  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  Christian 
villages.  Their  mountainous  position  was  in  their  favour, 
as  well.  Some  blame  the  Armenians  for  their  want  of 
courage,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  situation 
know  that  the  oppressed  people,  even  if  they  were  able 
to  defend  themselves,  are  not  allowed  to  carry  any  kind 
of  weapons. 
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Chapter  V. 

^.RMENIA,  since  the  Turk  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  a  mere 
geographical  expression,  a  name  which  has  come  down 
from  the  ancient  world,  and  has  been  used  at  different  times 
with  different  territorial  extensions.  The  Turk  hates  the  word 
'  Armenia,'  and  even  denies  the  existence  of  a  country  of  that 
name.  He  says  there  is  no  such  place.  There  is  an  Anatolia, 
but  not  an  Armenia,   and  he  prohibits  any  reference  to  it. 

But  there  has  been  an  Armenia,  and  history  is  history. 
The  Armenians  have  had  a  kingdom,  and  a  past  of  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed. 

True,  but  there  is  no  Armenia  to-day.  The  Armenians 
are  a  conquered  people,  and  the  word  must  be  expunged 
even  from  Armenian  hymn-books.  Moreover,  to  sing  a 
national  song  is  to  render  one  liable  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. The  memory  of  Kiligia  (Cilicia)  is  enshrined  in  a 
popular  song,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Turkish  officials 
to  be  sung.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Armenian  national 
songs  are  suppressed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  any 
Armenian  who  may  possess  written  or  printed  copies  (the 
latter  are  very  seldom  seen)  of  such,  should  he  be  a  suspect 
of  the  Turkish  officials,  is  generally  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite 
time,  possibly  for  life. 

The  following  is  a  typical  Armenian  patriotic  song : 

Ani  renowned,  the  tyrants  pillaged, 

Its  ruins  owls  have  made  their  nest ; 
Will  that  fate  be  for  town  and  village 
In  this  our  land  which  knows  no  rest  ? 
Oh  Kiligia  !  oh  Kiligia  ! 
Wilt  thou  never  be  at  rest? 
D 
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Oh  that  the  bonds  of  might  were  broken, 
And  winter's  blast  had  ceased  to  moan  ; 
The  words  of  peace  that  once  were  spoken 
Are  to  our  nation  now  unknown. 
Oh  Kiligia  !  oh  Kiligia  ! 
Will  freedom  e'er  to  thee  be  known? 

Only  recently  an  Armenian  lady  teacher  was  condemned 
and  lodged  in  a  Turkish  dungeon  with  Turkish  murderesses, 
the  accusation  made  against  her  being  that  among  the  papers 
of  her  pupils  a  few  national  songs  were  found.  On  this 
unjustifiable  ground  she  was  torn  from  her  husband  and 
their  only  child,  and  is  still  awaiting  judgment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan.  Once  the  husband  and  the  child  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  scene  in 
the  dungeon  was  most  heartrending.  The  poor  lady  seeing 
her  loved  ones,  broke  in  tears,  and  even  the  Turkish  guards 
could  not  restrain  their  emotion. 

In  a  book  of  history  used  in  the  schools  it  is  natural 
that  a  list  of  old-time  Armenian  kings  should  appear.  Can 
the  Armenians  have  a  history  of  their  native  land  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  in  former  days  they  were  of  such 
importance  as  a  people  that  the  Roman  Emperor,  Pompey, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  captured  an  Armenian  queen  and 
carried  her  to  the  Imperial  city  to  grace  his  triumphal  pro- 
cession ?  But  if  that  statement  was  made  in  a  book  used 
in  Armenian  schools,  all  such  books  would  be  confiscated. 
It  seems  to  be  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Turk,  for  although 
the  Armenians  are  prohibited  from  speaking  of  these  facts, 
they  are  still  facts,  and  not  even  he  (the  Turk)  can  success- 
fully deny  them.  The  truth  is  the  truth,  and  that  ends  the 
matter. 

The  Armenians,  in  spite  of  continued  persecution  and 
periodical  wholesale  massacres,  still  survive,  and  are  still 
proud  of  their  country  and  its  history.  But  it  does  not 
lessen  their  loyalty*  to  know  that   centuri'ds   ago   they  were 

*  Originally  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  they  have  become  distinguished 
for  their  peaceful  character  and  their  submissiveness  to  the  government 
of  any  country  in  which  they  live. — En.  Britannica. 
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an  independent  people.  They  prefer  to  live  in  Turkey  than 
to  sojourn  in  any  other  country.  They  do  not  want  to 
emigrate.  Why  should  they  ?  How  can  they  leave  the 
country  for  which  their  life-blood  has  been  shed  through 
many  centuries  ?  The  Armenians  have  a  strong  affection 
for  their  home.  Even  in  its  ruined  condition  their  fatherland 
still  retains  their  heart's  love.  Many  of  the  early  towns 
were  on  or  near  the  Araxes,  and  amongst  their  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  churches  which  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
Christian  architecture  in  the  East.  Amongst  others,  the 
following  testimony  from  one  of  the  latest  authorities  may 
be  mentioned : 

" .  .  .  Her  monuments  throw  a  strong  light,"  remarks 
the  able  author  of  Armenia :  Travels  and  Studies*  who 
appears  to  be  an  intelligent  observer,  "  upon  the  character 
of  the  Armenian  people,  and  they  bring  into  pronouncement 
important  features  of  Armenian  history.  They  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  people  may  be  included  in  the  small  number 
of  races  who  have  shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  highest 
culture.  They  exhibit  the  Armenians  as  able  and  sympathetic 
intermediaries  between  the  civilization  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  with  its  legacies  from  that  of  Rome,  and  the  nations 
of  the  East.  They  testify  to  the  tragic  suddenness  with  which 
the  development  of  the  race  was  arrested  at  a  time  when 
they  had  attained  a  measure  of  political  freedom,  and  when 
their  capacities,  thus  favoured,  were  commencing  to  bear 
fruit.  The  Armenian  architects  thenceforward  subserve 
the  taste  of  their  Mussulman  masters ;  and  during  the  long 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Seljuk  conquest,  the 
genius  of  their  countrymen  has  been  exploited  by  the  semi- 
barbarous  peoples  of  Asia,  while  their  abilities  and  character 
have  progressively  declined  and  become  debased.  For  all 
these   reasons   a  special  duty  devolves  upon  the   traveller   to 

*  The  reason  why  we  quote  so  often  from  this  work  is  because  it  is 
the  latest  and  the  best  among  the  books  written  on  Armenia  by 
Europeans, 
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address  a  pressing  appeal  both  to  the  Armenians  and  to  the 
Russian  Government  for  the  preservation  of  these  monu- 
ments.    .     .     ." 

The  same  author  expresses  his  high  conception  of  national 
and  individual  patriotism  and  heroism,  when  he  says  :  "  While 
Ani,  the  deserted  stronghold  and  capital  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arpa,  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  Armenians,  her  neighbour 
Kars,  that  fortress  at  once  of  ancient  and  modern  repute, 
awakens  a  feeling  of  national  pride  in  the  bosom  of  the 
English  visitor.  Few,  indeed,  of  my  countrymen  have  been 
privileged  to  gaze  upon  a  site  and  scene  which  is  associated 
in  their  memory  with  a  most  brilliant  achievement  of  British 
officers.  .  .  .  The  exploits  of  Williams  and  his  com- 
panions in  1855  are  still  familiar  to  the  townspeople.  .  .  . 
They  (Russian  officers)  received  me  with  open  arms,  over- 
whelmed me  with  attentions,  and  took  pains  to  let  me  feel 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  laurels,  one  in  honour  of 
their  British  opponents  had  not  been  allowed  to  fade."* 

Whilst  the  same  writer  is  proud  as  an  Englishman  of  the 
heroism  shown  by  General  Williams  and  his  subordinates, 
he  does  not  omit  to  mention  in  the  same  work,  Armenia  : 
Travels  and  ^Studies,  the  credit  due  to  the  Armenian  race. 
He  says :  " .  .  .  They  (the  Armenians)  are  possessed  of 
virtues  with  which  they  are  seldom  credited.  The  fact  that 
in  Turkey  they  are  rigorously  precluded  from  bearing  arms 
has  disposed  superficial  observers  to  regard  them  as  cowards. 
A  different  judgment  might  be  meted  out  were  they  placed 
on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  their  enemies  the  Kurds. 
At  all  events,  when  given  the  chance,  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  display  martial  qualities  both  in  the  domain  of  the 
highest  strategy  and  in  that  of  personal  prowess.  The 
victorious  Commander-in-chief  for  Russia,  in  his  Asiatic 
campaign  of  1877,  was  an  Armenian  from  the  district  of 
Lori — Loris  Melikoff.  In  the  same  campaign  the  most  brilliant 
general  of  division  in  the  Russian  army  was  an  Armenian — 
*  "  Armenia  :  Travels  and  Studies." 
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Tergukasoff.*  The  gallant  young  staff-officer,  Tarnaieiff, 
who  planned  and  led  the  hair-brained  attack  on  the  Azizi 
fort  in  front  of  Erzerum,  was  an  Armenian,  and  paid  for 
his  daring  with  his  life.  At  the  present  day  the  frontier 
police,  engaged  in  controlling  the  Kurds  of  the  border,  are 
recruited  from  among  Armenians.  These  examples  may 
be  sufficient  to  nail  to  the  counter  an  inveterate  lie,  from 
which  the  Armenians  have  suffered,  at  least  in  British 
estimation,  more,  perhaps,  than  from  any  other  supposed 
defect." 

To  turn  to  the  subject,  the  pride  of  the  nation  lies 
in  the  ruins.  Armenian  history,  as  some  may  think,  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  it  still  lies  in  the  bosom  of 
the  remnant.  Even  a  European  traveller,  whose  suscepti- 
bility may  not  be  so  easily  quickened,  cannot  help  noticing 
the  capability  of  the  people  in  the  debris.  The  present 
generation,  although  only  a  down-trodden  band,  by  their 
native  activity  and  perseverance,  still  testify  to  the  greatness 
of  the  past. 

The  author,  being  an  Armenian,  carmot  help  feeling  proud 
of  his  nationality.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  for  an  Armenian  to 
try  to  realise  the  importance  of  his  own  compatriots.  He 
cannot  serve  the  cause  unless  he  feels  that  the  nation,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has  a  unique  history. 

*  "  The  manner  in  which  he  (Tergukasoff)  handled  his  men  at  T^hir 
on  the  16th  of  June,  when,  with  eight  battalions,  he  thoroughly  defeated 
the  twelve  which  Mohammed  Pasha  opposed  to  him  ;  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance with  which  he  checked  Mukhtar  Pasha's  onslaught  on  the  21st  at 
Eshek  Khaliass ;  the  gallant  retreat  which  his  half  division  effected  in  front 
of  Ahmed  Pasha's  twenty-three  battalions ;  and,  finally,  his  dashing  flank 
march  from  Igdyr  to  Bayazid,  and  the  relief  of  that  place  in  front  of  two 
Turkish  corps,  both  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  stamp  him  a  general  of 
division  of  the  first  class.  Had  the  Czar  many  more  like  him,  this  war 
would  have  been  completed  a  month  ago."  C.  B.  Norman  {Times  war 
correspondent),  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877,  London,  n.d.,  p. 
247.  In  most  cases  when  Armenians  enter  the  Russian  service,  they 
Russianise  their  names  by  turning  the  Armenian  termination  '-ean '  into  the 
Russian  '-off,'  as  Melikean  into  Melikoff." 
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The  history  of  Armenia  has  not  only  proved  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  the  highest  attainments,  but  they  also 
have  been  epoch  makers.  This  country  was  not  only  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  but  also  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  they  have  shown  amidst  the  fiery 
trials  their  capability  of  political  development,  nationally 
and  religiously.  In  spite  of  continued  invasions,  they  made 
themselves  independent  on  several  occasions.  They  lived 
with  different  nations  at  different  times,  but  they  have 
always  shown  themselves  as  a  distinct  people. 

It  was  a  unique  epoch  when  they  as  a  nation  embraced 
Christianity,  and  made  it  the  religion  of  the  people.  The  ninth 
century  was  another  most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  when  the  hope  of  the  national 
independence  was  almost  extinguished,  the  day-dawn  of  liberty 
once  more  shone  over  the  country.  Although  this  inde- 
pendence was  a  brief  one,  they  made  their  own  capital, 
Ani,  the  centre  of  political  and  religious  activity.  Further, 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  native  land,  they  once  more 
proved  themselves  capable,  for  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  in 
Cilicia. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  Armenians  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  have  preserved  their  national  life  to  such  a 
degree  that  history  can  supply  no  parallel.  Mr,  James  Bryce, 
M.P.,  states  :  "  The  Armenians  are  an  extraordinary  people, 
with  a  tenacity  of  national  life  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Jews,  and  perhaps  more  remarkable,  since  it  has  not  been 
forced  upon  them  by  such  unremitting  persecution.  They  have 
been  a  nation  known  by  their  present  name  ever  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus  *  at  least,  and  probably  a  good  deal  earlier.  ..." 

Let  the  greatest  authority  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  bear  his 
te.stimony.     "  The  Armenians  are  the  representatives  of  one  of 

*  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  (the  Armenians)  as  living  on  the  Upper 
Euphrates,  but  conceives  of  the  Saspeires  as  occupying  the  eastern  part  of 
what  we  should  call  Armenia,  placing  the  latter  between  the  Medes  and  the 
Colehians.     Perhaps  his  Saspeires  are  the  Iberians. — J.B. 
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the  oldest  civilized  Christian  races ;  and  beyond  all  doubt  one 
of  the  most  pacific,  one  of  the  most  industrious,  and  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  races  in  the  world."  * 

But  what  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  enabling  them  to 
preserve  their  nationality  during  so  many  centuries  ?  They  are 
called  by  some  an  "  obstinate  people."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  "  the  Armenians  have  fought  at  all  hazards,"  as  an 
authority  puts  it,  "  to  preserve  their  individuality,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  have  perished  in  the  attempt."  But  those  who 
believe  that  the  history  of  a  nation  is  moulded  by  an  unseen 
Power,  are  bound  to  recognise  that  Providence  in  a  marvellous 
way  has  been  the  defence  of  the  people,  sustaining  them  to 
serve  a  highest  end  in  the  new  dispensation.  "  In  the 
Armenians  we  have  a  people,"  remarks  an  English  authority, 
"who  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  intermediaries  of  the 
new  dispensation.  They  profess  our  religion,  are  familiar  with 
some  of  our  best  ideals,  and  assimilate  each  new  product  of 
European  culture  with  an  avidity  and  thoroughness  which  no 
other  race  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  has  given  any 
evidence  of  being  able  to  rival.  These  capacities  they  have 
made  manifest  under  the  greatest  of  disadvantages — as  a  sub- 
ject race  ministering  to  the  needs  of  Mussulman  masters.  They 
know  well  that  with  every  advance  of  true  civilization  they  are 
sure  to  rise,  as  they  will  certainly  fall  at  each  relapse."  % 

Besides  Providence,  a  sacred  ambition  amongst  the  Arme- 
nians has  done  much  to  preserve  the  national  life,  and  that  is 
the  realization  of  their  mission  in  life  as  a  people.  Let  '  An 
Old  Indian '  bear  his  testimony :  "  It  is  certainly  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  mother-country  of  the  Armenians,  for  at  no 
time  have  they  possessed  any  vast  territory ;  it  is  not  their 
numbers,  for  they  have  never  been  a  great  multitude — it  is  not 
on  either  of  these  accounts  that  they  have  come  to  occupy  the 
prominent  position  they  have  held,  and  still  continue  to  hold, 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have  not,  like  their  present 
masters,  the   Turks,  mustered  their  hordes  of  lawless  marau- 

*  Speech  at  Chester— W.  E.  Gladstone.     X  "  Armenia  :  Travels  &  Studies." 
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ders ;  they  have  not  spread  desolation  along  their  line  of  march, 
nor  have  they  set  up  a  rival  imperium  to  the  great  forms  of 
modem  civilisation.  Yet  they  assert  a  position  of  influence  and 
inherit  a  prestige  which  never  can  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  their  barbarous  oppressors.  Their  peculiar  claim  to  a  place 
of  honour  among  the  nations  lies  in  their  distinctive  genius  and 
character,  their  realization  of  a  principle  of  national  unity,  and 
of  a  high  ideal  to  their  mission,  to  which  they  have  clung  amid 
every  change,  every  reverse  of  fortune."  * 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  history  of  Armenia,  and 
reminded  my  readers  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Armenians, 
I  have  another  duty  to  fulfil,  and  that  is  to  state  a  few  brief  facts 
of  the  area  of  the  country,  the  importance  of  several  Armenian 
towns,  and  the  community.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
in  the  new  volumes,  gives  the  area  of  Armenia  proper  as 
being  just  over  92,000  square  miles,  comprising,  as  it  does, 
vilayets  (provinces),  districts  and  countries,  called  respectively 
Erzerum,  Mamuret-ul-Aziz  (Kharput),  Bitlis,  Diarbekir,  and 
Van.  The  Armenians  are  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  are 
scattered  over  all  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  Armenian  population  is  unknown, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics,  but  it  is  calculated  that 
in  the  nine  vilayets  in  Turkish  Armenia  there  are  925,000 
Armenians,  as  against  645,000  other  Christians,  100,000 
Jews,  gypsies,  etc.,  and  nearly  \\  million  Moslems. 
We  give  the  preceding  figures  to  show  that  there  are  four 
Turks  to  every  Armenian,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Turkish  soldiers,  who  are  drafted  into  the  districts  during 
massacres.  The  Armenians  are  in  a  majonty  in  nine  dis- 
tricts only  (seven  near  Van  and  two  near  Mush),  out  of  159. 
The  population  of  the  nine  Turkish  vilayets,  according  to 
General  Zelenyi  for  the  Caucausus  Geographical  Society,  was 
6,000,000  souls,  of  which  number  the  Armenian  element  repre- 
sented nearly  a  million,  or  15  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  massacre, 
it  was  calculated  that  there  were  about  four  million  Armenians 

•  "  Annenia— A  Historical  Sketch." 
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in  the  world,  two  and  a-half  million  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  over  a  million  in  Russia,  about  150,000  in 
Persia,  25,000  in  Austria,  25,000  in  India  and  the  Archipelago 
of  Asia,  and  the  remaining  100,000  were  scattered  in  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

Although  so  scattered,  the  nation  still  retains  its  own 
language,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Iranian  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.  The  existing  literature 
dates  from  the  fourth  century,  and  is  essentially  and  exclu- 
sively Christian.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Armenia,  a  marked  literary  activity  took  place 
amongst  the  people,  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  translations  from  the  Syriac  and  Greek.  Armenian 
students  were  found  in  Athens,  Byzantium,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome,  and  some  of  them  attained  celebrity  in  their 
chosen  pursuits.  To  their  philosophic  tendency  the  civilized 
world  owes  the  preservation  in  Armenian  of  many  works  that 
have  perished  in  their  original  languages.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  some  of  the  works 
of  Philo,  and  of  other  authors.  Armenian  literature  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition  during  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Armenian  alphabet  was  invented.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  were  also  noted  for  a  second  great  epoch  of  Armenian 
literature.  Although  from  the  14th  to  the  i8th  centuries  there 
was  a  period  of  literary  inactivity,  in  the  course  of  the 
latter  it  revived  once  more,  and  since  then  it  has  developed 
rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  national  unity.  Printing  presses 
have  been  established  in  most  of  the  cities  where  Armenians 
are  numerous,  and  ancient  writers  have  been  published  and 
studied,  and  the  modern  literature  has  been  enriched  both 
by  original  productions  and  translations.  The  study  of  the 
Armenian  language  and  literature  by  the  savants  of  Western 
Europe  has  done  much  to  enlist  sympathy  with  the  Armenian 
people. 

The  Armenians  are  nationally  united,  but  they  are  divided 
into  three  Christian  sects.     The   leading   community  are   the 
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Gregorian  Armenians,  from  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  become  separate  bodies  The  latter  two  do 
not  differ  from  their  Western  brother  Christians,  but  the 
Gregorians  are  more  or  less  identified  as  conforming  to  Greek 
doctrines,  although  there  is  no  unity  between  the  two 
Churches. 

The  Gregorian  Armenians,  after  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1453,  were  among  non-Moslem  subjects  who  were 
organized  in  communities,  or  millets,  by  Mohammed  11. ,  under 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  to  whom  he  gave  absolute  authority  in  civil 
and  religious  matters,  and  in  criminal  offences  that  did  not 
come  under  the  Moslem  religious  law. 

The  Armenian  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  Eastern 
Christian  Churches,  is  not  in  communion  with  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church,  or  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  historical 
founder  was  St.  Gregory,  and  it  is  called  the  Gregorian 
Armenian  Church,  its  members  being  known  as  the  Gregorians. 
In  points  of  doctrine  and  ritual  the  Armenian  Church,  it 
may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  is  extremely  conservative, 
and  perhaps  has  been  wise  or  fortunate  enough  to  avoid 
defining  her  faith  with  the  particularity  which  has  produced 
so  many  schisms  in  the  West.  She  has  never  committed 
herself,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  Monophysite  views.  Her  refusal 
to  accept  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  was  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
national  jealousy  of  Constantinople.  She  has  not  formally 
expressed  herself  on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  or  the  invocation 
of  saints,  although  the  latter  is  practised  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  Armenian  Church  has  avoided  the  use  of  any 
word  corresponding  to  the  term  "  transubstantiation,"  so  that 
among  her  members  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Eucharist  prevails.  It  will,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  judge  the  Armenian  Church  by  its  seemingly  unscriptural 
doctrines,  but  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  martyred  Church, 
which  has  shown  an  almost  unsurpassed  fidelity  to  the  Christian 
faith  through  many  centuries.  The  present  author  has  been  a 
life-long  Protestant  Armenian,  but  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
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services  rendered  to  the  nation  by  the  Armenian  Church,  which 
has  done  much  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  nation  in  union.  The 
histor>'  of  Armenia  owes  much  to  the  Church,  by  means  of 
which  it  has  attained  great  honour.  The  Armenian  Church 
has  not  only  defended  the  Christian  faith  against  the  heathen 
invaders,  but  she  has  absolutely  refused  to  join  the  Romish 
Church,  in  spite  of  the  latter  promising  political  assistance. 
She  has  even  declined  to  unite  herself  with  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  when  she  is  aware  that  the  Power  (Russia)  has  always 
extended  her  timely  aid — political  and  otherwise — to  that 
community. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  should  the  members  of  the 
Armeman  Church  be  so  obstinate  ?  It  is  because  they 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  nation  which  has  existed,  as  it 
has  done,  for  so  many  centuries,  will  not  come  to  an  end. 
They  are  confident  that  the  unity  which  has  been  sustained 
throughout  many  years  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  which  have  shown  no  decline  under 
the  most  trying  national  calamities,  cannot  terminate  in 
nothingness.  This  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
blood  shed  on  its  behalf  cannot  be  in  vain.  Providence, 
which  has  led  the  nation  hitherto,  will  one  day  proclaim 
peace.  The  Armenian  Christians  rely  upon  their  sympathizers 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  They  know  full  well  that 
they  are  but  a  small  minority,  but  a  defeated  and  distracted 
remnant,  and,  humanly  speaking,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope 
for  their  immediate  recovery;  but  they  still  believe  that 
freedom  will  be  theirs  ultimately.  Their  past  history  is  a 
continual  inspiration   to  them. 

The  connexion  of  "  Lesser  Armenia  "  with  the  western  Powers 
led  to  the  formation  (in  1335)  of  an  Armenian  fraternity,  "the 
Unionists,"  which  adopted  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (in  1439)  was  entitled  the 
"  United  Armenian  Church."  Under  the  Millet  system 
the  Unionists  were  frequently  persecuted  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Gregorian  Armenian  Church,  but  this  ended  in  1830, 
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when,  at  the  intervention  of  France,  they  were  made  a 
community  {Katolek  Millet),  with  their  own  ecclesiastical 
head.  The  Roman  Catholics,  through  the  works  issued  by 
the  Mekhitarists  at  Venice,  have  greatly  promoted  the  progress 
of  education  and  the  development  of  Armenian  literature. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  a  small  body,  are  most 
numerous  at  Constantinople,  Angora  and  Smyrna. 

The  Protestant  movement,  which  was  initiated,  in  183 1, 
at  Constantinople  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  brought  about  a  community  {Froiesiani  Millet) 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Ambassador.  The  missionaries 
founded  colleges  on  the  Bosphorus,  at  Kharput,  Marsivan, 
and  at  Aintab,  to  supply  the  needs  of  higher  university 
education,  and  they  opened  good  schools  for  both  sexes 
at  all  their  stations.  Although  these  institutions  have  been 
carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  the 
leading  element  are  the  Armenians  themselves,  who  take 
the  prominent  part  in  teaching,  and  without  whom  a  material 
progress  cannot  be  expected.  Further,  although  the 
missionaries  made  the  start  in  establishing  an  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Armenians,  those  who  became  Protestants 
built  their  own  churches  and  supported  their  own  schools. 
They  would  have  made  themselves  practically  independent 
of  the  missionaries,  if  the  recent  massacres  had  not  taken  place. 
The  Gregorian  Armenian  Church  has  always  supported  itself, 
and  has  never  received  extraneous  assistance,  except  in  the 
time  of  the  national  distress  during  recent  years.  Of  course, 
the  Protestant  Armenians,  being  in  a  small  minority,  could 
not  very  well  support  altogether  the  religious  and  educational 
work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Armenia,  but,  as  already  stated,  they  were  becoming 
independent  of  the  missionaries.  The  Armenians,  as  a  people, 
possess  among  their  national  characteristics,  that  of  self- 
reliance  and  a  spirit  of  independence. 

"  The  Armenians  are,"  remarks  one  who  spent  some  time 
among     the     people,    "a    high    bred    race    of    the    purest 
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Caucasian  type;  and  as  blood  always  tells  in  man  as  well 
as  in  animals,  they  still  survive,  and  not  only  survive,  but 
display  symptoms  of  a  steadily-increasing  vitality,  which  is 
altogether  marvellous  when  we  consider  the  frightful  vicissitudes 
through  which  they  have  passed ;  the  long-continued  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  have  groaned  for  centuries ;  and  the 
cruel  persecutions  by  which  they  have  been  driven  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth."  * 

"  We  were  soon  compelled  to  recognise  that,"  remarks 
Prof.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  "  civilization  in  Armenia  was  making 
very  rapid  strides  indeed,  even  in  face  of  a  tyranny  which 
has  assiduously  encompassed  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
forest  of  civility,  as  Wordsworth  calls  it,  and  which  in 
recent  repressive  measures  had  '  doomed  it  to  perish  to  the 
last  fair  tree.'  But  of  genuine  civilization,  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  truly  progressive  religion  (and  the  Armenians  have  both) 
that  the  forces  which  are  with  us  are  more  than  those  that 
are  against  us."  X 

The  author  of  Armenia  :  Travels  and  Studies,  says  :  "  In 
order  to  estimate  this  people  at  anything  like  their  true  worth, 
one  should  study  them  not  in  the  Levant,  with  its  widespread 
corruption,  but  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Armenia.  Here 
they  have  most  successfully  utilized  the  interval  between  the 
period  when  the  sword  cf  Russia  was  the  sword  of  the 
deliverer  and  that  present-day  period  when  the  principles 
which  inspire  her  rulers  are  those  of  Pan-orthodoxy  and 
Pan  slavism.  I  was  so  much  surprised  by  the  results  achieved, 
and  by  the  contrast  which  was  offered  between  the  sterling 
progress  of  this  newly-emancipated  population  and  the  stag- 
nation and  progressive  relapse  of  their  neighbours  of  different 
nationality,  spread  over  the  whole  wide  area  of  the  Nearer 
Asia,  that,  without  any  certain  previous  purpose,  I  resolved 
to  pursue  the  study  further  and  to  protract  my  journey  into 
Turkish  territory.     For  what  was  it  that   I  saw  ?     In  every 

*  James  Creach,  late  Captain  1st  Royals.     X  "  Letters  from  Armenia." 
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trade  and  in  every  profession,  in  business  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment services,  the  Armenian  was  without  a  rival  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  field.  He  equips  the  postal  service  by 
which  you  travel,  and  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
an  inn,  the  landlord  will  be  an  Armenian'  .  .  .  the 
love  of  building,  which  was  so  marked  a  characteiistic 
of  their  forefathers,  has  blossomed  again  among  kinder 
circumstances  ;  a  spacious  cathedral  and  several  large 
churches  stind  among  new  stone  houses  fronted  with 
ambitious  fagades.  In  Erivan  each  richer  merchant  has 
lodged  himself  in  an  agreeable  villa,  of  which  the  Italian 
architecture  rises  from  the  shade  of  poplars  and  willows  and 
fruit  trees  laden  with  fruit.  .  .  .  The  monetary  transactions 
of  the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  Armenian  bankers.  The 
skilled  workmen — jewellers,  watchmakers,  carpenters — are 
Armenians.  .  .  .  The  large  majority  of  the  peopfe  do  not 
speak  Russian,  or  speak  it  very  imperfectly.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  governors  and  chief  police  officials  of 
large  districts  are  Russians,  and  that  Cossacks  and  Russian 
regular  soldiers  may  here  and  there  be  seen,  the  traveller 
would  not  suspect  that  he  was  in  a  Russian  province,  and 
would  go  the  way  he  listed  with  the  most  serene  composure 
until  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  some  abrupt  collision  with 
the  Russian  system  and  brought  to  his  proper  mind.  As  it  is, 
the  Armenian  has  edged  out  the  Russian,  and,  if  Peace  were 
allowed  and  her  conquests  unhindered,  he  would  ultimately 
rule  in  the  land.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  modern  Armenian 
kingdom  has  set  the  spark  to  that  national  enthusiasm  which 
the  perusal  of  his  historical  records  has  fed.     .     .     ." 

Let  me  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  following  remarks, 
made  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P,,  who  says  {Transcaucasia 
and  Ararat) :  "  Physically  the  Armenians  are  middle-sized, 
with  a  swarthy,  yellowish  complexion,  less  yellow,  however, 
than  of  the  Persians,  who  are  said  to  be  '(linguistically)  their 
nearest  relatives,  black,  straight  hair,  a  forehead  rather  wide 
than  high,  and  a  large  nose.     The  women  are  often  handsome. 
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with    an    erect     carriage,    regular     features,    and     fine    darl^ 
eyes.     .     .     , 

"  The  vigorous  life  which  still  dwells  in  the  Armenian  race, 
and  makes  one  expect  more  from  it  than  from  any  other 
of  the  Transcaucasian  peoples,  has  chiefly  expressed  itself 
in  practical  directions,  most  of  all  in  money  making.       .     . 

"  For  the  present,  help  and  deliverance  seem  to  be  far  away 
from  the  Armenians  of  Turkey.  But  whoever  considers 
their  history,  and  marks  the  signs  of  awakening  life  they 
now  show,  cannot  but  believe  that  better  days  are  in 
store  for  them.  A  race  that  has  endured  so  steadfastly 
must  have  bone  and  sinew  in  it.  Whether  it  will  develop 
a  civilization  of  its  own  no  one  can  predict ;  but,  when  once 
the  dying  tyranny  that  has  cursed  it  is  dead,  it  may  fairly 
hope,  with  its  industry,  frugality,  and  quick  intelligence,  to 
restore  prosperity  to  countries  which  war  and  oppression  have 
made  almost  a  desert." 


"NO  MEAN  CITY"  IN  CILICIA. 


Chapter  VI. 
MN  the  previous  chapters  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  state 
n  some  facts  by  means  of  which  his  readers  will,  he  trusts, 
^  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  work  is  not 
intended  to  give  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  country  of 
Armenia,  but  to  present  some  of  the  events  of  the  past,  and 
compare  them  with  the  present  occurences  in  that  land  which 
has  so  unique  a  history.  Some  facts  stated  in  this  work  may  be 
regarded  as  out  of  date,  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  that  country;  but  when  they  have 
carefully  studied  and  digested  them,  the  readers  will  realise  the 
importance  of  even  casual  remarks  which  throw  light  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  work.  The  author  endeavours  to  set 
forth  the  whole  situation  in  a  salient  manner.  The  light  of  the 
past  enables  best  to  read  the  present.  One  could  not  have 
realised  the  degraded  condition  of  Tarsus  to-day,  unless  he 
compared  it  with  "  No  Mean  City."  The  Christian  churches  of 
the  West  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  indebted  to  Cilicia,  which 
has  produced  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  afterwards  became  Paul, 
unless  they  are  reminded  of  the  history  of  that  Bible  land. 
Further,  the  civilised  nations  of  the  West  need  reminding  that, 
after  all,  they  owe  much  to  that  centre  of  learning,  Tarsus  of 
yesterday,  which  has  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  science  throughout  Christendom.  English  travellers,  as  well 
as  others  from  the  West,  who  visit  the  place,  return  home 
informing  their  countrymen  that  Tarsus  of  to-day  is  "  a  dirty 
town.'"'  That  is  the  only  remark  they  make.  Of  course,  they 
give  as  a  reason  that  it  is  under  Turkish  rule.  But  is  it  not 
their  duty  to  urge  upon  their  countrymen  the  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  restore  to  that  renowned  city  its  former  liberty? 
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One  needs  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  time  when  the  Cilician 
youth,  Saul,  Uved  there,  in  order  to  realise  the  pride  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  he  said  :  "  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  This  ancient 
city  is  situated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia  (Lesser 
Armenia),  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Cydnus,  which  bore 
traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of  Rhegma.  In  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  Tarsus  was  already  flourishing,  being  the  residence 
of  the  vassal  king  of  Cilicia.  As  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Cilicia,  which  is  generally  associated  with 
that  of  Syria,  that  the  civilization  of  Tarsus  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  Semitic.  There  are  coins  of  Tarsus  of  the 
Persian  period,  bearing  Aramaic  inscriptions ;  and  the  deities 
of  the  town,  known  in  later  times  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Apollo, 
and  Athena,  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  the 
Phcenecians  and  Syrians.  The  Jewish  influence  was  doubtless 
very  ancient ;  indeed,  the  Assyrians  invaded  Cilicia  in  the  ninth 
century,  B.C.,  at  which  date  Tarsus  is,  perhaps,  mentioned  on 
the  monuments  under  the  name  of  Tarzi.  After  Tarsus  was 
Hellenized,  the  citizens  boasted  that  they  were  Argives  sprung 
from  the  companions  of  Triptolemus.  At  this  time  Tarsus  became 
the  seat  of  a  famous  school  of  philosophy,  surpassing  in  this 
respect  the  two  celebrated  schools  of  the  ancient  world,  which 
were  founded  at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  The  Tarsus  university 
then  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  natives,  and  from  this 
renowned  seat  of  learning  teachers  were  sent  forth  as  far  as 
Rome  itself.  Strabo  says  :  "  Rome  is  full  of  learned  men  from 
Tarsus."  More  than  one  of  these  philosophers,  notably  Atheno- 
dorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  the  teacher  of 
Marcellus,  held  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city.  The  former 
and  his  predecessors  were  Stoics,  but  Nestor  was  an  Academic. 
Rome  is,  therefore,  much  indebted  to  Tarsus,  which  produced 
such  celebrated  men. 

England  also  owes  much  to  the  city,  for  Theodore,  who  was, 
in  the  seventh  century  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  from 
Tarsus.     "  The  very  position  of  Tarsus,"  remarks  Dean  Farrar, 
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in  his  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.,  "  made  it  a  centre  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  political  power.  Situated  on  a  navigable 
stream  by  which  it  communicated  with  the  most  easternmost 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  on  a  fruitful  plain  under 
that  pass  over  the  Taurus  which  was  known  as  '  the  Cilician 
gates,'  while  by  the  Amanid  and  Syrian  gates  it  communicated 
with  Syria,  it  was  so  necessary  as  a  central  emporium  that 
even  the  error  of  its  having  embraced  the  side  of  Antony  in  the 
civil  war  hardly  disturbed  its  fame  and  prosperity.  It  was  here 
that  Cleopatra  held  that  famous  meeting  with  the  Roman 
Triumvir  which  Shakespeare  has  immortalized,  when  she 
rowed  up  the  silver  Cydnus,  and 

'  The  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 
Burnt  on  the  water ;   the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumM  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them.' 

*'  Yet  it  continued  to  flourish  under  the  rule  of  Augustus,  and 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  both  a  capital  and  a  free  city — 
libera  and  immunis. 

"  It  was  from  Tarsus  that  the  great  masses  of  timber,  hewn 
in  the  forests  of  Taurus,  were  floated  down  the  river  to  the 
Mediterranean  dock-yards;  it  was  here  that  the  vessels  were 
unladen  which  brought  to  Asia  the  treasures  of  Europe ; 
it  was  here  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  was 
accumulated  before  it  was  despatched  to  Greece  and  Italy. 
On  the  coins  of  the  city  she  is  represented  as  seated  amid 
bales  of  various  merchandise.  The  bright  and  busy  life  of 
the  streets  and  markets  must  have  been  the  earliest  scene 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  youthful  Saul.     .     .     . 

"  It  was  his  birth  at  Tarsus  which  also  determined  the  trade 
in  which,  during  so  many  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  self- 
denial,  the  Apostle  earned  his  daily  bread.  The  staple 
manufacture  of  the  city  was  the  weaving,  first  into  ropes, 
then  into  tent  covers  and  garments,  of  the  hair  which  was 
supplied  in  boundless  quantities  by  the  goat  flocks  of  the 
Taurus.     As  the  making  of  these  cilicia  was  unskilled  labour 
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of  the  commonest  sort,  the  trade  of  tent-maker  was  one  both 
lightly  esteemed  and  miserably  paid.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  family  of  St.  Paul  were  people 
of  low  position.  The  learning  of  a  trade  was  a  duty  enjoined 
by  the  Rabbis  on  the  parents   of  every  Jewish  boy."  * 

Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  custom  among  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  East  for  the  parents  to  teach  their  sons  a 
trade,  which  may  either  be  that  of  their  fathers,  or  not.  It 
is  far  better  for  a  boy,  after  a  few  years'  schooling,  to  accustom 
himself  to  some  sort  of  manual  labour.  I  believe  it  is  most 
injurious  to  a  youthful  brain  to  burden  it  continually  by  mental 
workj  and  the  few  years  which  are  devoted  to  the  learning 
of  a  trade  will  give  him  the  time  to  decide  what  his  life- 
work  shall  be.  1  have  found  this  in  my  own  experience, 
for  after  a  few  years'  schooling  at  home,  my  parents  decided 
that  I  should  learn  a  trade,  although  it  was  still  intended 
that  I  should  follow  my  studies.  Indeed,  we  all  knew  in 
our  own  minds  that  I  should  further  my  education  in  any 
possible  way.  I  devoted  some  two  years  to  learning  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  trade  of  weaving,  which  did  not  require 
much  time,  and  if  I  had  decided  to  follow  that  occupation 
as  my  life-work,  I  intended  to  learn  the  manufacturing  part 
also,  later.  While  engaged  at  the  looms,  I  did  not  only  weave 
first-class  material,  but  finished  so  many  yards  in  a  day  that 
everybody  was  astonished.  I  was  quite  an  expert  in  the 
trade,  and  kept  my  loom  in  perfect  order,  and  many 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  trade  applied  to  me 
to  put  their  looms  in  order ;  for  which  I  was  paid 
handsomely.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  attain  perfection 
in  whatever  I  undertook,  and  I  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  worth  while  to  devote  so  much  time 
to  a  trade,  which  was  looked  upon  as  common.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  learn  it  for  the  sake  of  its  value,  but  I  thought  I 

*  Gamaliel  himself  was   the  author  of  the  celebrated  aphorism,   that 
"  learning  of  any  kind  (.     .  even   the  advanced  study  of  the  Law) 

unaccompanied  by  a  trade,   ends  in  nothing,  and  leads  to  sin." 
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should  have  it  if  at  any  time  I  needed  it.  Further,  I  did  not 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  earning  money ;  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  looked  upon  money-earning  as  an  enjoyable  task. 
I  have  at  no  time  desired  to  accumulate  wealth.  I  have 
had  ample  opportunities  had  I  wished  to  devote  my  life 
to  that  end.  Whilst  engaged  in  weaving  I  made  plans  for 
my  future.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  come  to  England 
to  further  my  education.  Although  I  was  engaged  in  my 
work,  and  the  shuttle  was  passing  through  my.  thread  so 
swiftly,  my  thoughts  were  formulating  plans  for  my  future. 
I  believe  that  that  time  was  the  epoch  of  the  decision 
of  my  life-work,  and  the  resolutions  of  those  days  give  me 
fresh  impulses  to  go  on  with  my  mission  in  life. 

Returning  to  the  renowned  city,  it  was  at  Tarsus  that  the 
emperor  Tacitus  died,  and  Julian  was  buried.  The  city  was 
deserted  and  laid  waste  by  the  frontier  wars  of  Greeks  and 
Arabs  during  the  first  century  of  Islam.  A  Moslem  general, 
who  saw  the  ruins,  estimated  its  former  population  at  100,000.* 
Harun-al-Rashid  rebuilt  and  settled  it  as  a  military  colony 
and  frontier  post  in  787  A.D.,  and  it  became  a  starting  point 
of  forays  against  the  Christians.  It  was  on  such  a  campaign 
that  the  khalif  Ma'mian  died,  and  was  buried  at  Tarsus  (833). 
He  caught  a  fever,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  by  bathing  in 
the  cold  Cilician  waters.  Tarsus  was  temporarily  recovered 
to  Christendom  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  again  by  the 
Crusaders  under  Baldwin.  Finally  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  since  retained  possession. 

Tarsus  of  to-day,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  Turkish 
misgovemment,  is  very  different  from  the  Tarsus  in  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  lived,  although  it  still  bears  the  same  name 
and  stands  upon  the  same  site.  The  natural  features  of 
the  country  remain  unchanged,  and  as  in  the  old  time, 
the  fertile  plain  still  surrounds  it;  the  Cydnus,J  the  bright 
swift   stream    of    Cilicia,    still    refreshes    it.  ,  "  These   scenes 

*  The  population  of  Tarsus  to-day  number  about  25,000. 
+  The  Cydnus  no  longer,  however,  flows  through  Tarsus  as  it  did. 
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of  beauty  and  majesty  seem  ...  to  have  had  no  influence," 
remarks  Dean  Farrar,  "  over  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Saul. 
We  can  well  imagine  how,  in  a  nature  differently  constituted, 
they  would  have  been  like  a  continual  inspiration;  how  they 
would  have  melted  into  the  very  imagery  of  his  thoughts ; 
how,  again  and  again,  in  crowded  cities  and  foul  prisons, 
they  would  have 

'  Flashed  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.'  " 
With  due  respect  to  Dean  Farrar,  I  beg  to  differ  from  him 
as  to  the  conclusion  he  seems  to  arrive  at,  when  he  says : 
"  But  if  Paul  derived  no  traceable  influence  from  the  scenery 
with  which  Tarsus  is  surrounded.  ..."  Such  a  healthy  brain 
as  the  Apostle  possessed  could  not  fail  to  study  of  the  work  of 
Nature,  and  derive  food  for  the  strengthening  of  his  mental 
powers.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  appreciated  the  "  unspeak- 
able gift "  of  God,  unless  he  had  paid  due  regard  to  such 
blessings.  Paul  belonged  to  that  Semitic  race,  of  which  David, 
the  Singer  of  Israel,  was  a  member,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
Himself  also,  who  called  the  attention  of  His  hearers  to  the 
beauties  of  the  things  of  Nature.  It  is  true,  Paul's  letters  do 
not  "  indicate  the  faintest  gleam  of  delight  or  wonder  in  the 
glories  of  Nature,"  as  Dean  Farrar  remarks,  but  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  from  the  nature  of  his  epistles  the  Apostle 
Paul  did  not  seek  to  confirm  his  sayings  by  parables.  The 
temperaments  of  the  churches,  to  which  Paul  wrote,  were 
such  that  it  was  needful  to  use  argumentative  expressions 
in  expounding  the  truth.  Indeed,  before  his  conversion, 
Saul  of  Tarsus  had  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  after  he  saw  "the  light"  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  even  Nature  itself  seemed  to  him  to  be  but  a 
secondary  matter.  "  His  life  was,"  Dean  Farrar  rightly  states, 
*'  absorbingly,  if  not  solely  and  exclusively,  the  spiritual  life — 
the  life  which  is  utterly  dead  to  every  other  interest  of  the 
groaning  and  travailing  creation,  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  He  sees  the  universe  of  God  only  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  heart  and  life  of  man." 
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I  have  spent  my  summer  holidays  on  the  Taurus  mountains, 
and  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauties  of  Nature  on  that 
loveliest  spot  of  God's  earth.  Even  the  Turk  himself,  whose 
susceptibility  to  the  works  of  Nature  is  so  imperfect,  because 
of  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge,  seems  to  enjoy  its  glories 
to  a  certain  degree.  Paul,  who  was  a  great  observer,  could  not 
have  that  high  conception  of  the  heavenly  glory  unless  he  had 
studied  the  glories  of  Nature.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  man,  after  his  conversion,  could  be  indifferent  to  the 
works  of  Nature.  Rather  believe  he  will  admire  them  more, 
realizing  fully  that  the  heavenly  Father  has  given  them  for  the 
use  of  His  children.  "  There  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite  passage 
in  his  speech  at  Lystra,"  says  Dean  Farrar,  "  on  the  goodness 
of  *  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,'  and  '  left  not  Himself  without  witness, 
in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.' "  * 

Walking  through  the  markets  of  Tarsus  of  to-day,  one  will 
notice  that  tent-makers  are  still  to  be  seen  weaving  the  rough 
waterproof  hair-cloth  on  their  simple  looms,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
Cilicia — which  to  this  day  means  hair-cloth  in  French,  besides 
being  used  for  tents,  serves  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as 
garden-rugs,  mantelets,  shoes,  beds,  etc.,  at  the  present 
time  by  natives,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. As  in  the  olden  time,  goats'  hair  is  brought  from  the 
shepherds  of  Taurus,  and  goats  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
in  the  plain  of  Cilicia.  Indeed,  one's  thoughts  constantly 
revert  to  the  days  of  old. 

The  city  is  still  partially  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  which  is  found  loose 
under  the  ground,  and  is  probably  the  remains  of  houses 
and  churches  of  former  generations.  The  principal  edifices 
are  a  castle  built  by  Bayazid,  several  mosques,  public  baths, 
and   what   was   formerly   an    ancient  church,    but   is   now  a 

*  Acts  xiv.  17. 
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mosque.  The  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Assyria  (who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Tarsus),  is  a  great  mass  of 
stone  three  hundred  feet  long,  forty  feet  broad,  and  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  enclosure 
is  used  as  an  Armenian  cemetery.  The  Gregorian  Arme- 
nian church  at  Tarsus,  which  is  modern,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Cilicia.  In  digging  the  founda- 
tions, a  friend  informed  me,  a  jar  was  discovered  which 
contained,  among  many  other  relics,  one  which  was  sold  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  a  Greek  merchant  at 
Alexandria.  This  additional  and  unexpected  fortune  enabled 
the  Gregorian  Armenians  to  build  a  much  larger  building. 
No  doubt  the  Turkish  authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
discovery.  If  they  had  suspected  anything,  the  Armenians 
would  have  been  treated  as  criminals  and  imprisoned. 
A  short  while  ago  an  Armenian  villager  found  some 
ancient  coins,  and  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  Turks  might  hear 
of  his  discover}',  he  took  them  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 
The  poor  man  was  at  once  put  in  a  dungeon,  as  being 
suspected  of  retaining  the  most  valuable  of  the  coins  for  him- 
self. The  Armenian  students,  who  from  time  to  time  go  on 
the  mountains  with  their  tutors  to  examine  the  different  minerals 
illustrative  of  their  lessons,  are  often  arrested  by  the  Turkish 
police,  and  charged  with  seeking  for  gold  or  other  minerals. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Armenian  church  at  Tarsus  there 
is  a  very  old  dead  tree,  which,  some  natives  allege,  was  planted 
in  the  time  of  Paul.  I  am  often  asked  by  friends  in  this 
country  whether  there  is  anything  at ,  Tarsus  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  time  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  lived.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  tent-making  is  the  only  living  testimony.  I 
brought  some  pieces  with  me  when  I  came  to  England,  and 
presented  them  to  my  friends.  They  were  very  grateful 
for  that  memento  of  the  Apostle's  days. 

Thou  wast  proud  of  the  city  where 
Thou  wast  bom  and  reared  as  a  Jew ; 

Tarsus  is  revered  everywhere 
As  a  respect  to  thy  name  due. 
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On  thy  simple  loom  thou  did'st  weave — 
The  hair  cloth,  to  earn  thy  own  bread  ; 

Yet  behind  this  that  thou  did'st  leave, 
A  great  name  which  cannot  be  dead. 

In  1886  an  English  company  opened  a  railway  between 
Mersina,  Tarsus,  and  Adana  (54  miles).  Trains  run  only  twice 
a  day.  Of  course,  the  Turkish  Government  demanding 
exorbitant  taxes,  while  they  give  no  commercial  facilities, 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  make  use 
of  the  railway  advantageously.  The  natives  of  the  three 
cities  named,  in  comparison  with  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  interior,  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  commerce, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  being  near  the  sea ;  but  even 
they,  although  there  are  some  well-to-do  among  them, 
can  scarcely  afford  to  travel  or  send  goods  by  means  of 
the  railway.  Even  when  excursion  trains  run,  they  may 
be  seen  half  full.  On  ordinary  occasions  a  few 
European  residents,  and  perhaps  a  handful  of  Turkish 
officials  and  native  merchants  may  be  the  only  occupants 
of  a  whole  train.  The  middle  class  at  Mersina,  Tarsus 
and  Adana,  who  desire  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends, 
or  even  to  transact  business,  have  to  wait  for  excursions, 
which  are  not  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  three  cities 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  never  yet  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  travelling  by  the  railway,  although  it  has  been 
open  for  some  years. 

In  Turkey,  where  punctuality  is  entirely  a  foreign  idea, 
it  is  no  doubt,  owing  to  European  management,  that  trains 
are  fairly  punctual.  By  the  way,  no  time-table  is  required 
when  trains  run  but  twice  a  day.  It  seems  that  some 
European  residents  in  Turkey,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  carry  a  time-table  with  them  in  their  own  country,  seem 
to  find  great  difficulty  in  remembering  the  time  of  the  train 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  A  European  resident  at  Tarsus 
was  generally  about  five  minutes  late  at  the  station,  but 
the   station-master,    with   whom   he   was   on  friendly   terms, 
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used  to  delay  the  train  for  him.  But  he  became  worse  and 
worse,  and  so  much  displeased  the  station-master  that  one 
day  the  latter,  in  order  to  teach  the  unpunctual  person  a 
lesson,  gave  the  order  for  the  train  to  start,  although  he  was 
in  sight.  The  Eur:)pean,  however,  was  too  slow  to  take 
the  hint.  The  station-master  was  a  European  himself,  and 
was  much  annoyed  to  think  that  the  dilatory  traveller  was 
casting  a  slur  upon  all  Europeans,  instead  of  giving  a  good 
example  to  the  natives,  and  more  especially  to  the  Turkish 
ofificials,  who  would  have  liked  trains  to  wait  for  them  as  they 
pleased. 

Some  of  the  natives,  who  want  to  travel  by  train,  go  to 
the  station  balf-an-hour  too  soon.  In  Turkey  many  people 
do  not  carry  a  watch  with  them,  but  they  seem  to  know  the 
time  by  the  position  of  the  sun.  There  are  others  who  have 
watches  which  are  worse  than  none.  They  very  seldom 
carry  them  in  their  pockets  Watchmakers  keep  them  for 
them.  In  no  country  can  so  many  second-hand  watches  be 
seen  as  in  the  Turkish  dominion.  Turkish  time  makes  noon 
6  o'clock,  and  12  the  evening,  and  it  is  called  a  la  Turk. 
European  time,  which  is  known  in  Turkey  as  a  lafranCy  is 
only  used  by  the  European  residents 

The  Turks  who  have  no  watches  know  the  time  by  hearing 
the  call  to  prayer  of  "the  faithful,"  at  early  morning,  at  noon, 
and  at  sunset.  In  England,  where  the  sun  is  often  obscured, 
a  sunset  is  an  uncommon  occurrence ;  but  in  Turkey  almost 
every  day  the  sun  dips  down  beneath  the  distant  mountains 
with  oriental  splendour. 

To  return  to  railways.  The  Turks  have  very  peculiar 
notions  about  them.  They  call  the  trains  the  "  foreign 
devils'  donkeys."  Once  a  few  Turkish  plunderers  wanted 
to  rob  a  train.  They  had  put  a  large  stone  on  the  line 
between  Mersina  and  Adana.  The  engine  driver,  who  saw  in 
the  distance  that  there  was  a  large  object  in  the  way, 
at  once  stopped  the  train.  The  stone  was  very  heavy,  as 
he  found  when  he  reached  it,  and  whilst  he  was  endeavouring 
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to  move  it,  the  plunderers  entered  the  train.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  robbing  the  passengers,  the  driver  returned, 
and  the  train  moved  backward.  They  were  surprised,  and 
remarked  that  the  "  foreign  devils'  donkey "  worked  both 
ways,  and  afier  a  while,  when  the  train  reached  a  station, 
they  found  themselves  prisoners.  This  story  was  related 
by  a  friend. 

Another  amusing  anecdote  is  known  to  the  author.  A 
young  fellow  from  the  interior  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
was  travelling  by  the  railway.  He  entered  the  train,  and 
when  it  was  in  motion  he  noticed  his  fellow-passengers 
looking  out  of  the  wiiidows  at  something.  In  order 
to  have  a  better  view,  he  thrust  his  head  out.  To  his 
great  astonishment  and  deep  sorrow,  he  found  that  his 
head  was  stronger  than  what  he  discovered  to  be  the  glass. 
He  did  not  mind  about  his  head  being  bruised,  but  felt 
anxious  as  to  what  would  be  the  cost  of  his  new  adventure. 
No  doubt  he  repented  travelling  in  something  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge.  He  could  not  be  blamed  for 
making  the  best  use  of  an  opportunity  which  might  occur  only 
once  in  his  lifetime.  He  had  travelled  on  horseback  and  on 
mules,  and  if  he  had  broken  anything  belonging  to  the 
animals,  the  muleteers  might  have  excused  him.  But  now  he 
is  travelling  in  the  "  foreign  devils'  donkey,"  and  there  was  no 
excuse  for  him. 

On  arriving  at  Adana  station,  he  was  detained  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  "donkey,"  who  requested  him  to  pay 
for  the  damage.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  excused  him,  had 
they  known  that  this  was  his  first  journey,  but  being  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so  considerate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  only  enough  to  pay  his  fare  from 
Tarsus  to  Adana.  He  had  a  friend  with  him  who  also  was 
penniless.  Fortunately  for  him  there  wa§  a  lady  travelling  in 
the  same  train,  to  whom  his  companion  had  explained  the 
case,  and  she  kindly  lent  him  the  money.  The  young  man 
had  some  excuse  for  not  noticing  the  glass  in  the  windows. 
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In  Turkey,  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  the  windows 
of  the  trains  seldom  look  dirty,  and  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  there  is  any  glass,  as  outside  objects  can  be 
seen  so  clearly. 

A  native  Christian,  who  for  the  first  time  saw  a  train, 
remarked  that  if  Job  had  seen  a  train,  he  would,  instead  of 
comparing  his  days  to  a  shuttle,  have  likened  them  to  an 
express  train.  A  shuttle  would  well  illustrate  the  swiftness  of 
the  old  days,  and  the  fastness  of  the  present  day  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  speed  of  a  train.  We  may  modernize  the  expression 
of  Job,  but  the  truth  still  remains  the  same.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
but  its  application  to  the  present  age  cannot  be  overestimated. 
There  are  many  in  the  world  who,  for  their  own  selfish  ends, . 
make  the  best  use  of  the  time  they  have  at  their  disposal,  but 
they  never  realize  how  swift  the  days  pass,  each  bringing  them 
one  step  nearer  eternity.  A  "  weaver's  shuttle"  was  enough  to 
bring  home  to  Job  how  swift  his  days  were,  but  the  men  of  the 
present  age  seem  too  slow  to  learn  from  metaphors  of  their  own 
time.  The  tistory  of  the  world  can  never  fail  to  make  it  clear 
that  time  passes  so  rapidly  that  the  world  is  approaching 
its  end.  The  men  of  the  present,  as  well  as  those  of  the  past, 
are  under  the  impression  that  time  is  their  own.  Job,  although 
he  lived  in  a  dark  age,  discovered  the  serrtt  of  life,  and  spent 
his  days  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  whose  native  land  is  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  and  who  after  his  conversion  made  it  his  holy  duty 
to  press  onwaid,  setting  an  example  to  his  followers,  says  : 
*' .  •  .  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind."  This  remarkable  saying  of  Paul  is  a  reminder 
how  important  it  is  to  take  note  of  how  swiftly  one's  years  fly, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  one's  time  in  the  endeavour  not  to  miss 
the  mark.  In  the  time  of  Paul,  there  was  no  train  to  facihtate 
his  mission  work.  He  had  to  set  out  on  his  preaching  tours 
sometimes  by  land,  at  other  times  by  sea.  Travelling  then  was 
Very  difficult.  But  he  never  lost  a  single  moment  in  proving 
his  loyalty  to  his  ne.v  c-iUing. 
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To  return  to  the  railway  between  Mersina  and  Adana. 
There  are  no  tunnels  en  route.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  roads 
are  level  the  whole  way.  I  had  a  most  trying  experience 
during  my  studies  in  London.  I  had  to  travel  between 
Gower  Street  and  Swiss  Cottage  Stations  by  the  underground 
railway,  four  days  a  week,  for  three  years.  Coming  from  a 
dry  and  bright  climate,  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  breathe 
in  the  London  fogs.  And  travelling  by  the  underground 
trains  added  to  my  discomfort.  I  generally  spent  part  of  the 
day  at  the  British  Museum,  and  could  not  live  very  well 
near  the  College. 

If  one  wishes  to  take  a  long  journey  in  Turkey,  he  has  to 
endure  much  privation,  and  at  times,  owing  to  rugged  ronds, 
he  feels  very  uncomfortable.  But  while  travelling  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  I  often  longed  for  the  discomfort  of 
my  own  native  country.  I  recollect  once,  during  one  of  my 
preaching  tours  in  Armenia,  I  vv^as  travelling  between  the  two 
mountains,  where  the  roads  were  not  only  rugged,  but  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  and  if  one's  mule  slipped,  one  was  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  into  the  deep  valleys ;  my  animal 
stumbled  and  rolled  away,  taking  me  with  it,  and  the  load 
following  us.  The  animal  and  the  luggage,  both  of  which  were 
very  heavy,  fell  upon  me.  For  some  two  hours  my  fellow- 
travellers  thought  I  shouM  succumb  to  my  injuries,  for  I 
remained  unconscious  all  that  time ;  and  when  I  regained 
a  little  strength,  I  found  that  my  leg  was  so  bruised  that  I 
could  not  move.  I  had  yet  another  day's  journey  before  me 
ere  I  reached  home.  That  last  day  is  still  present  in  my  mind. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  month,  and  even  then,  my 
leg  was  very  weak  and  painful,  but  it  was  eventually  got  quite 
well. 

Tarsus  is  intensely  hot  in  the  summer,  and  nearly  the  whole 
population  leave  it  until  the  autumn,  although  some  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  town  on  account  of  their  business. 
During  my  residence  at  Tarsus,  where  I  was  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  native   and  foreign   institutions,  I   spent   one 
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of  my  summer  vacations  at  a  resort  called  Geozne,  near 
Mersina.  On  the  way  there  I  accompanied  my  missionary 
pupils.  We  had  a  very  trying  experience.  While  climbing 
a  steep  mountain,  the  whole  sky  was  suddenly  darkened  and 
a  great  storm  broke  over  us.  As  the  season  required,  we 
were  all  wearing  very  light  clothing,  and,  though  we  had 
sunshades,  they  were  practically  useless.  I  think  the  ladies 
(wives  of  the  missionaries)  had  some  kind  of  light  waterproofs, 
but  the  rain  came  down  so  heavily  that  they  were  more  or 
less  drenched.  I  looked  the  worst  of  all,  for  I  was  quite  wet 
through. 

For  two  hours  we  were  out  in  the  storm.  There  was  no 
shelter  anywhere ;  not  even  a  single  tree  under  which  we 
could  stay  till  the  storm  was  over.  But  even  if  there  had 
been  a  tree,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  rest  under  it  when 
it  was  so  stormy.  On  such  occasions  it  often  happens  that 
lightning  strikes  the  tree  and  destroys  it.  We  proceeded, 
in  spite  of  the  awful  weather,  but  at  last  we  came  to  a  place 
where  we  had  to  cross  a  stream.  We  were  told  it  was  only 
a  small  brook,  but  it  had  now  become  a  mighty  river,  owing 
to  the  storm.  Our  muleteers,  who  were  experienced,  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  crossing,  and  we  had  to  wait  about 
two  hours  on  the  banks. 

In  the  meantime  we  gathered  some  wood,  and  tried  to  make 
a  fire.  The  wood  was  too  damp  to  bum  well,  and  we  were 
all  shivering  as  though  it  was  winter.  The  ladies  expressed 
their  regret  at  my  wretched  condition,  and  urged  me  to  go 
near  the  fire ;  but  I  was  anxious  that  they  should  dry  them- 
selves first.  So  in  turn  we  made  the  best  use  of  the  fire, 
and  dried  at  least  our  outer  garments.  Our  patience  was 
almost  exhausted,  and,  although  the  rain  was  not  so  heavy 
now,  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  rivulets  from  the 
mountains,  which  augmented  the  stream,  would  abate.  It 
was  impossible  for  us  to  spend  the  night  there.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  and  getting  very  dark. 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  one  of  the  muleteers  tried  the 
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depth  with  a  long  stick,  and  told  us  that  the  stream  would 
flow  over  the  mules  if  they  attempted  to  cross,  and  that 
all  of  our  boxes  would  be  soaked.  He  added  that  they  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  crossing  when  the  current  was  so  swift. 
We  waited  for  half-an-hour  longer.  We  felt  very  hungry, 
but  our  food  was  spoilt.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  relief  when 
the  muleteers  told  us  that  it  might  be  possible  to  cross  singly 
on  one  of  the  horses.  One  of  the  muleteers  rode  it  into 
the  stream,  and  we  noticed  that  the  water  was  too  deep  for 
the  horse  to  wade,  but  it  swam  across  and  came  back  in 
the  same  way.  We  all  crossed  safely,  although  we  felt 
uncertain  in  the  meantime  as  to  our  fate. 

After  grouping  together  in  the  dark  and  making  enquiries 
everywhere  from  the  villagers,  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
late  at  night.  Our  man-servant  had  gone  the  day  before  to 
see  that  everything  was  ready.  But  when  we  arrived  we  found 
that  the  rooms  we  were  to  occupy  were  not  fit  for  immediate 
use.  The  rain  had  come  through  the  roof,  for  it  was  a  summer 
residence,  which  had  not  been  built  very  strongly.  We  were 
all  fixed  to  rest  in  the  kitchen,  where  fortunately  there  was 
a  big  fire,  and  which  was  a  large  one,  and  we  managed  to  dry 
ourselves  under  these  circumstances. 

We,  however,  soon  forgot  the  trying  experiences,  owing  to 
the  bracing  weather.  \Ve  had  picnics  almost  every  day,  and 
it  was  most  enjoyable  to  go  on  the  mountains  early  in  the 
morning,  and  at  sunset.  The  missionaries  and  their  wives 
were  very  fond  of  singing,  and  I  used  to  accompany  them, 
and  we  were  very  happy.  There  was  only  one  difference 
between  us,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  I  was  unmarried.  But 
as  it  happened,  the  thought  never  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
should  like  some  one  to  accompany  me,  for  I  was  much 
excited  in  anticipating  my  visit  to  England. 

Although  we  were  there  for  our  summer  holiday,  we  were 
all  engaged  in  our  respective  work.  1  had  to  teach  them, 
and  do  some  translation  work  also.  The  missionaries,  who 
came    to   Tarsus    from    an    American    Presbyterian    Society 
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(independent  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions),  wanted 
me  to  translate  for  them  a  Shorter  Catechism  into  the  native 
language.  They  intended  using  it  at  the  St.  Paul's  Institute, 
of  which  they  were  the  founders.  Besides  this,  I  had  to 
translate  some  of  Sankey's  hymns. 

In  1888  the  St.  Paul's  Institute  was  founded  at  Tarsus, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  first 
work.  The  object  of  the  Institute  was  to  educate  young 
men  of  different  nationalities,  especially  those  of  the 
Armenians,  throughout  Cilicia.  The  founders  naturally 
wanted  some  one  who  could  make  a  good  start  My  services, 
at  Tarsus  as  a  tutor  on  advanced  subjects,  in  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Tarsus,  were  already  much  in  , 
requisition.  I  had  not  only  students  from  the  native  Pro- 
testant Churches  under  my  tutelage,  but  many  from  the 
Gregorian  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches  also.  The  latter 
would  never  have  come  to  a  Protestant  institution  but  for 
the  educational  advantages  attainable.  Amongst  many  other 
subjects  which  I  had  acquired  was  the  official  Turkish 
language,  which  was  a  great  attraction.  Besides  obtaining 
education  at  Marash  Academy  and  Aintab  College,  I  spent 
some  time  in  the  Turkish  Courts,  and  also  with  several 
lawyers.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  juris- 
prudence, which  I  taught. 

All  over  the  province  of  Cilicia  I  was  spoken  of,  not  only 
by  the  natives,  but  by  well-educated  foreign  residents,  as 
one  of  the  best"  of  tutors.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Institute,  a  Canadian,  who  had  received  a  Univer- 
sity education  at  home,  told  me  again  and  again  that  he  had 
very  seldom  met  one  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  teaching 
so  well.  I  do  not  state  these  facts  by  way  of  boasting,  but 
to  show  why  I  was  invited  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
of  managing  the  educational  departments  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Institute.  At  that  time  I  had  not  received  a  European 
education.  The  training  I  had  obtained  in  our  institutions 
at  home,  had  no   doubt   laid  the  foundation,  but  the  secret 
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of  my  success  in  teaching  was  the  fact  that  I  had  thoroughly 
mastered  all  the  subjects  I  professed  to  teach.  I  strongly 
believe  in  self-reliance,  and  in  teaching  I  expect  the  student 
to  feel  that,  after  all,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  depends 
upon  himself,  and  unless  I  saw  that  he  had  a  certain  amount 
of  perseverance,  I  would  not  tell  him  anything.  I  was  only 
connected  with  St.  Paul's  Institute  for  a  year,  during  which 
time  everything  went  on  most  satisfactorily.  I  could  not 
stay  longer,  because  I  had  to  further  my  education  in 
England. 

The  St.  Paul's  Institute  was  first  founded,  in  memory  of 
the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy 
American  gentleman,  who  had  visited  Tarsus.  The  institution 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  an  American  gentleman  and  a 
staff  of  teachers.  Two  of  the  latter  are  natives  of  Tarsus,  and 
were  under  my  instruction  for  three  years.  They  afterwards 
went  to  America,  where  one  completed  a  course  of  study  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  other  obtained  his  diploma  as  a 
doctor,  and,  in  addition  to  his  medical  work,  is  now  teaching. 
Another  student  is  now  in  America,  where  he  completed  a 
course  of  preliminary  studies  in  school,  and  is  now  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  He  is  also  anxious  to  return  and 
work  among  his  people  in  Armenia. 

My  educational  work  at  Tarsus  did  not  only  include  secular 
subjects,  but  religious  instruction  as  well.  The  former  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  latter.  The  students  under  my  tutelage 
were  assured  that  I  was  interested  in  their  spiritual  welfare, 
as  well  as  mental.  Those  of  the  Gregorian  Armenian  Church, 
although  their  parents  had  very  little  sympathy  with  Protestant 
teaching,  would  attend  the  Sunday  school,  of  which  I  was 
the  superintendent.  Besides  the  work  among  the  young 
people,  my  help  was  required  in  connection  with  the  native 
Protestant  Church  at  Tarsus  and  in  the  district.  I  conducted 
services  on  Sundays  and  week  evenings,  gratuitously.  I  had 
a  desire  to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  Christian  work 
carried  forward  amongst  my  countrymen,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
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undertake  a  mission  in  future,  after  completing  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  England.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  continue  my  life-work  amongst  my  people 
unless  I  was  qualified.  I  was  well  aware  that  I  would  have 
served  my  countrj-men  greatly  if  I  had  furthered  my  studies 
in  England.  Some  of  my  compatriots  went  to  America  to 
study  there,  but,  although  I  did  not  know  anyone  intimately 
in  this  country,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here. 
During  my  residence  at  Tarsus  many  European  and  American 
visitors  came,  and  among  them  I  met  one  who  promised 
to  do  what  he  could  for  me  if  I  came  to  England.  I  had 
heard  that  to  further  education  in  England  was  very  expensive. 
My  means  were  limited,  but  my  desire  was  to  return  to  my 
country  and  work  amongst  my  people  after  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  this  country  was  carried  out,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  some  among  the  British  Christians  would  sympathise 
with  me.  I  more  or  less  realised  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
meet  in  this  country,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Armenian 
nation  I  could  not  shrink  from  certain  and  unknown  hard- 
ships.    "  Perseverance  "  has  been  the  motto  of  my  life. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  I  found  myself  "  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land."  I  had  a  few  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
foreign  residents  and  the  native  Church  at  Tarsus,  but  I  saw 
that  success  was  impossible,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  go 
through  some  exceptional  difficulties.  Among  many  others 
upon  whom  I  called,  there  were  some  who,  although  they 
thought  my  object  was  excellent,  made  the  remark  that  "it 
was  a  pity  "  that  I  had  taken  the  risk  of  coming  to  England 
under  the  circumstances.  Even  one  of  the  ministers  who  saw 
and  wrote  to  me  that  "  the  door  was  shut "  for  me  in  England, 
and  advised  me  to  try  America.  I  replied  to  the  rev.  gentleman 
that  if  he  would  read  his  Bible  carefully,  he  is  sure  to  find  out 
that  to  those  who  would  "  knock,  it  shall  be  opened."  No 
doubt  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  not  aware  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Armenian  race,  who  have  never  given  up  the 
hope  for  so  many  centuries,  and  who  still  believe  the  deliverance 
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is  sure  to  come.  I  must  confess  my  faith  was  much  tried,  when, 
humanly  speaking,  all  seemed  dark  and  cloudy,  and  there  was 
no  glimpse  of  hope  to  attain  the  object  of  my  visit  to  this 
country. 

I,  however,  insisted  on  remaining  in  England.  I  then  con- 
ceived that  my  country  would  have  required  my  services  in 
future,  not  only  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  as  an 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  Armenia.  If  I  had  given  way  at  that 
time,  and  left  England  for  America,  I  should  have  not  been 
able  to  plead  the  cause  in  Great  Britain  so  successfully  as  I  am 
doing  now.  I  had  done  much  to  interest  the  British  Christian 
public  in  my  native  country  and  people  during  my  first  visit. 
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Chapter  VII. 

*HE  Armenian  Christians,  as  a  nation,  are  looked  upon 
as  outlaws.  If  the  Armenian  has  been  to  Europe, 
more   especially  to  England  or  America,  as  soon   as 

he    returns    to   his   native   land,    the   Turk   has   his   eye  on 

him,  suspecting  him  as  a  spy. 

The  Turk  is  a  great  opponent  to  any  kind  of  progress 
or  reform.  He  hates  to  see  in  his  dominion  foreign 
Ambassadors,  Consuls,  missionaries,  and  even  private  residents, 
who  may  be  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  Turkish 
officials  raise  great  difficulties  when  foreign  subjects,  through 
their  respective  Embassies  at  Constantinople,  apply  to  the 
Ottoman  Government  for  a  permit,  enabling  them  to  travel 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  No  one,  whether  foreign  or  Turkish 
subject,  visits  any  parts  of  Turkey  without  a  passport,  and 
after  some  delay,  the  Turkish  authorities  most  reluctantly 
grant  them  a  Teskere  (a  Turkish  passport).  The  Western 
nations  are  all  called  *  foreign  devils '  by  the  Turks,  who 
regard  them  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  introduction  of  the  Western  civilization  and  missionary 
enterprise  are  most  distasteful  to  the  Sultan,  who  suspects 
them  of  being  the  means  to  an  end.  He  fears  that 
his  subjects,  irrespective  of  their  nationalities  and  creeds, 
will  be  enlightened  through  foreign  missions  especially,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  administration.  The  Sultan  naturally  does 
not  wish  that  his  misrule  and  persecution  of  his  Christian 
subjects  should  be  made  known  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  by  means  of  the  missionary  reports  and  foreign 
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correspondence.  He  does  his  very  best  to  stop  any  com- 
munication between  his  Empire  and  the  Western  countries, 
and  suspects  all  the  letters  written  by  the  missionaries  or 
foreign  commercial  agents  as  though  they  contained  some 
unfavourable  statement  concerning  his  government.  He 
further  endeavours  to  contradict  the  news  sent  by  the 
missionaries  and  other  foreign  correspondents  by  denying 
almost  everything  through  Turkish  Embassies  in  Europe 
and  America. 

But  fortunately  those  in  Europe  and  America,  knowing 
the  Sultan  well,  do  not  believe  in  what  is  written  by  the 
Turkish  Ambassadors  abroad.  The  Sultan  is  no  doubt 
enjoying  that  freedom  of  action  in  treating  his  Christian 
subjects  as  criminals,  owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  between 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  But  no  sane  man  in  the  world  has 
the  courage  to  say  that  the  Sultan  has  ever  deceived  the 
European  nations  by  his  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  and 
the  unfulfilled  promises. 

The  Turkish  monarch  does  not  only  object  to  foreign 
travellers  visiting  his  dominions,  but  also  to  those  of  his 
own  subjects  who  may  wish  to  come  to  Europe  or  America. 
But  some  of  his  Christian  subjects,  more  especially  the 
Armenians,  who  are  fond  of  advanced  education,  knowing 
that  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  want  at  home,  leave  the 
country,  in  spite  of  Turkish  official  opposition,  and  further 
their  studies  for  a  few  years  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  Sultan,  who  has  discovered  that  those  of  his  subjects 
who,  during  their  sojourn  either  in  Europe  or  America,, 
speak  against  the  Turkish  official  opposition  and  excesses, 
forbids  anyone  to  leave  Turkey  for  Europe.  At  each  Turkish 
seaport  town  the  officials  have  special  instructions,  from  the 
Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople,  to  prevent  those, 
whom  they  may  suspect,  from  leaving  Turkish  territory  by 
sea. 

But  the  Turkish  official  at  seaport  towns,  who,  as  the  rest 
of  the  Sultan's  civil  and  military  authorities,  are  poorly  paid,. 
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when  they  see  they  can,  without  disgracing  themselves, 
obtain  sums  of  money  by  bribery,  do  not  mind  how 
many  leave  the  country.  The  Turkish  monarch,  however,  is 
careful  to  appoint  the  officials  who  can  both  obtain  bribes 
for  their  august  master  (the  Sultan),  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
from  those  Armenians  who  may  intend  leaving  the  country. 
The  latter,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  Turkish  seaport  town, 
are  robbed  by  the  officials,  who  send  them  back  as  criminals, 
under  an  escort  of  Turkish  zaptiehs,  to  their  native  towns. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  almost  impK)ssible  to  leave 
Turkey  by  sea. 

It  was  in  1889  that  I  intended  leaving  Armenia  with  the 
object  of  coming  to  England.  The  country  was  then  com- 
paratively quiet.  I  was  at  Tarsus  at  the  time,  and  could 
easily  go  to  either  Mersina  or  Alexandretta.  But  unless  I 
had  a  Turkish  passport  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
to  start  for  Europe.  I  could  not  in  any  way  escape,  and 
if  I  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  officials,  they  would  be 
prejudiced  against  me,  if  I  was  not  actually  detained  in  a 
dungeon. 

I  then  thought  somehow  I  could  obtain  a  passport.  After 
some  months  of  Turkish  delay  (the  official  Turk  takes  his  own 
time),  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  British  Vice-Consul 
at  Mersina,  and  by  bribery,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
passport  for  London. 

Many  of  my  friends  at  home,  both  natives  and  missionaries, 
were  much  surprised  that  the  Turkish  authorities  consented 
to  my  leaving  the  country  for  England.  The  Turkish 
officials  had  no  doubt  thought  at  the  time  they  most 
reluctantly  granted  me  the  passport,  that  I  should  return 
home  after  a  few  years'  stay  in  England,  and  that  they  could 
treat  me  as  a  spy,  which  they  did  on  my  return. 

The  object  of  my  first  visit  to  England  was  twofold.  I 
desired  to  complete  a  course  of  studies  for  the  Christian 
ministry  at  one  of  the  English  colleges,  to  be  able  to  render 
greater  services   to   the  work  of  God  in  my  native  country; 
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and  secondly,  to  endeavour  to  make  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  acquainted  with  my  country  and  work.  I  was  anxious 
to  attend  an  institution  of  high  standing.  I  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  I  ultimately  succeeded,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  New  College,  South  Hampstead, 
London.  Whilst  at  my  studies,  I  endeavoured  to  inform 
Christians  in  this  country  of  the  needs  of  the  native  Churches 
at  home.  To  do  justice  to  the  twofold  object  I  had  to  work 
quite  ten  hours  each  day.  I  had  to  attend  four  lectures  a 
day,  each  week.  My  afternoons  were  set  apart  for  visiting 
people,  with  the  object  of  interesting  them  in  my  mission,  and 
between  six  and  nine  in  the  evening  I  used  to  study  at  the 
British  Museum.  I  had  read  and  heard  much  of  the  world- 
famous  institution,  and  was  most  anxious  to  see  it.  For 
three  years  I  spent  about  three  hours  a  day  at  the  Reading 
Room,  and  I  owe  much  to  its  many  advantages.  The 
British  public  should  be  proud  of  it.  I  wish  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  spend  many  more  years  there.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  greatly  privileged,  could  they  but  realise  it.  In 
Armenia  a  free  library  or  museum  is  never  to  be  found.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  private  libraries,  and  a  person 
who  is  fond  of  education  can  possess  but  a  few  books  only. 
The  Turkish  Government  do  not  allow  either  a  public  or 
private  library. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  my  object.  Through  the  experi- 
ences gained  during  the  three  years  in  which  I  taught  and 
preached  at  Tarsus  and  other  towns  of  Cilicia,  I  fully  realized 
the  need  of  a  mission  by  means  of  preaching  tours  in  that 
region.  The  native  Churches  felt  the  importance  of  such  an 
aggressive  work,  but  though  the  majority  of  them  were  self-sup- 
porting, were  unable  to  undertake  it.  I  desired,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  British  Christian  public.  I  found 
that  no  existing  society  in  this  country  was  in  a  position  to  start 
a  new  mission  in  Cilicia ;  so  I  endeavoured  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individual  friends  in  Great  Britain,  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  wish  to  return  home  as  a  missionary 
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from  Great  Britain.  Besides  conducting  services,  lecturing 
upon  *'  Tarsus  of  yesterday  and  to-day"  by  means  of  the 
circulation  of  my  work,  "  No  Mean  City "  (which  is  now  out 
of  print),  I  was  able  to  secure  additional  subscribers,  who 
promised  to  assist  me  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

At  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  May  21st, 
1892,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Kiiinaird,  I  advocated 
the  claims  of  my  country.  His  lordship,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  W.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Turkish  (now  Bible  Lands) 
Missions'  Aid  Society,  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D., 
spoke  in  warm  approval  of  my  work.  The  principal  of  New 
College  (Rev.  Vaughan  Pryce,  D.D.),  also  attended,  and  spoke 
of  me  as  "an  approved  student  of  theology,  who  had  won 
the  esteem  of  his  fellows  by  his  high  character  and  per- 
severance." At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  friends  of  the  cause, 
a  Committee  of  twenty-four  influential  clergymen,  ministers, 
and  laymen  was  elected  to  supervise  my  labours  in  Cilicia. 
My  recognition  service  was  held  at  ^Vhitefield's  Tabernacle, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  in  October,  1892,  and  I 
returned  home  in  the  following  December,  the  first  missionary 
from  Britain  to  Armenia. 

During  my  first  sojourn,  besides  much  kindness  which  I 
received  from  individuals,  associations,  and  churches,  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  an  honorary  member,  for  two 
years,  at  the  National  Club,  Whitehall  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
This  privilege  was  accorded  me  as  the  result  of  an  introduction 
by  a  respected  member,  and  I  received  hospitality  and  great 
kindness  from  the  members  who  were  interested  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

After  three  years'  sojourn  in  this  country  I  intended  to  return 
to  Armenia.  I  was  still  keeping  the  Turkish  passport  which 
I  had  brought  with  me,  but  it  was  out  of  date.  A  Turkish  pass- 
port is  valid  only  for  one  year.  I  had  to  obtain  a  fresh  passport 
from  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London.  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
him,  in  case  he  might  have  asked  me  questions  as  to  the  object 
of  my  visit  to   England.     He  was  sure  to  inform  his  August 
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master,  the    Sultan,  of    me.     An    influential    English    friend 
of  mine    in    London   undertook    to    write    to   the    Turkish 
Ambassador,   but   no   satisfactory   answer  could   be  obtained. 
The  latter  no  doubt  did  not  like  English  interference. 

I  thought  I  had  better  take  the  risk,  and  return  to 
Armenia  with  the  old  Turkish  passport.  On  my  way  home, 
the  steamer  on  which  I  was  a  passenger  remained  in  the 
harbour  at  Smyrna  for  a  day  or  two.  I  am  not  a  good 
sailor,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  I  am  glad  to  spend 
a  few  hours  on  land.  I  had  some  friends  at  Smyrna,  and 
decided  to  see  them.  But  would  the  Turkish  officials  permit 
me  to  land  ?  I  thought  I  had  better  try  to  find  out  whether 
the  Turkish  authorities  at  Smyrna  would  have  raised  any 
difficulties  if  I  had  promised  them  to  return  to  the  steamer 
after  I  had  seen  my  friends  in  that  town.  If  the  Turkish 
officials  at  Smyrna  objected  to  my  landing,  I  would  then 
prepare  myself  to  meet  the  opposition  which  the  Turkish 
officials  at  Mersina  were  sure  to  offer. 

Upon  showing  my  visiting  card  to  the  Turkish  police 
at  Smyrna  and  explaining  to  them  that  I  intended  to  return 
to  the  steamer,  I  was  permitted  to  land.  Among  the  friends 
I  saw  at  Smyrna  was  a  missionary  from  Canada  (a  British 
subject),  who  came  first  to  Tarsus,  where  I  had  taught  him 
the  Turkish  language,  and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality 
that  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mersina  obtained  the  pass- 
port which  enabled  me  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  England. 

I  returned  to  the  steamer  without  being  molested  in  any 
way  by  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Smyrna.  When  I  went 
on  shore  I  was  surprised  that  the  Turkish  police  made 
no  objection  to  my  landing.  I  might  have  been  taken  by 
them  for  a  European,  as  I  was  then  wearing  a  silk  hat ;  but 
the  cunning  official  Turk,  even  if  he  had  known  that  I  was 
a  native,  would  not  have  treated  his  victim,  the  Armenian, 
so  cruelly  as  is  the  case  in  the  interior.'  Although  the 
Turkish  authorities  have  courage  enough  to  defy  the  European 
Consuls  at    Smyrna,  as    they    do    in    the   interior,    they  are 
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more  or  less  cautious  of  molesting  their  victims  so  openly 
at  seaport  towns. 

On  my  return  to  the  steamer  I  rejoiced  that  I  was 
not  detained  by  the  Turkish  police.  But  should  I  conclude 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Mersina  would  be  the  same  ? 
I  must  wait  and  see.  After  the  few  hours'  rest  on  land  I 
felt  much  refreshed,  and  the  sea  was  very  calm.  Among 
the  passengers  who  came  on  board  our  steamer  at  Smyrna  there 
was  a  Turk.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to  be  prejudiced  against 
me.  No  doubt  my  hat  was  the  cause.  Turks  dislike  to 
see  a  European  hat.  But  finding  no  one  to  talk  with  him, 
he  felt  inclined  to  have  a  conversation  with  me.  Besides 
making  remarks  about  my  offending  hat,  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  my  having  meals  with  the  French  captain, 
who,  he  reminded  me,  took  swine's  flesh.  The  Koran 
urges  the  Mohammedans :  "  Eat  of  what  (iod  hath  given 
you  for  food,  that  which  is  lawful  and  good.  .  .  .  He  hath 
only  forbidden  you  that  which  dieth  of  itself,  and  blood, 
and  swine's  flesh.  .  .  ." 

The  Turkish  passenger  told  me  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Tarsus  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  in  that  city.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  going  there.  He  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  learn  of  the  climate  and  its  people.  I 
supplied  him  with  information,  for  which  he  was  grateful. 
He  was  with  me  from  morning  till  late  at  night,  although 
his  wife  and  family  were  also  on  board  the  steamer.  He 
was  with  them  only  at  meals.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Turk,  who,  at  home  and  at  other  times,  does  not  like 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  the  female  members  of  his 
family.  So  they  were  confined  in  their  cabin,  and  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  walk  on  the  deck,  except  in  the  dark, 
but  even  then  they   had  to  come  by  themselves. 

Koran  says  :  " .  .  .  Speak  unto  the  believing  women,  that 
they  restrain  their  eyes,  and  preserve  their  modesty,  and  discover 
not  their  ornaments  (as  their  clothes,  jewels,  and  the  furniture 
of  their  toilet ;  much  less  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  ought 
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not  to  be  seen),  except  what  necessarily  appeareth  thereof 
(Some  think  their  outward  garments  are  here  meant;  and 
others  their  hands  and  faces  :  it  is  generally  held,  however, 
that  a  free  woman  ought  not  to  discover  even  those  parts 
unless  to  the  persons  after  excepted,  or  on  some  unavoidable 
occasion,  as  their  giving  evidence  in  public,  taking  advice 
or  medicines  in  case  of  sickness,  &c.),  and  not  show  their 
ornaments,  unless  to  their  husbands  (for  whose  sake  it  is, 
that  they  adorn  themselves),  or  their  fathers,  or  their  husband's 
fathers,  or  their  sons,  or  their  husband's  sons,  or  their  brothers, 
or  their  brother's  sons,  or  their  sister's  sons,  or  their  women. 
.  .  .  And  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  thereby  be  discovered 
(By  shaking  the  rings,  which  the  women  in  the  East  wear 
about  their  ankles,  and  are  usually  of  gold  or  silver.  The 
pride  which  the  Jewish  ladies  of  old  took  in  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  ornaments  of  their  feet,  is,  among  other 
things  of  that  nature,  severely  reproved  by  the  prophet  Isaiah)." 

Turning  to  the  Turkish  magistrate.  Although  he  seemed 
to  be  polite  for  the  time  being,  he  was  aware  that  here, 
on  the  French  steamer,  I  was  not  at  his  mercy,  and 
addressed  me  as  '■'■  Efendi"  (Sir);  he  would  not  have  even 
called  me  by  my  Christian  name  if  I  was  taken  before  him 
in  the  Turkish  Courts.  He  might  have  then  addressed  me 
as  an  infidel.  Armenian  merchants,  who  sometimes  accompany 
the  Turks  to  Beirout  or  Constantinople,  on  a  French 
steamer  are  addressed  by  the  latter  by  the  Turkish  title 
Efendi,  or  Agha  (Esquire),  but  as  soon  as  they  land  on 
Turkish  soil,  the  Turks  treat  their  fellow-travellers  as  slaves. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  Armenian,  used  to  accompany  a  notorious 
Turk  either  to  Beirout  or  Constantinople.  His  Turkish 
companion,  he  told  me,  would  call  him  "  Toros "  (Christian 
name)  Efendi  whenever  they  visited  any  town  in  Turkey  where 
there  were  European  residents  ;  but  as  soon  as  none  of  the 
latter  could  be  seen,  the  Turk  would  give  my  friend  most 
irritating  nick-names.     My  friend  would  have  never  attempted 
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to  offend  his  Turkish  companion  in  any  way,  even  when  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  knew  the  Turk 
would  not  have  left  him  unpunished  when  his  turn  came. 
It  may  be  asked,  Why  did  he  accompany  a  Turk?  He 
was  compelled  to.  He  was  carrying  on  business  in  the  same 
town  where  the  Turk  lived,  and  the  latter,  knowing  that  the 
Armenian  was  well  acquainted  with  buying  articles  from 
merchants  in  Beirout  and  Constantinople,  would  have  forced 
him  almost  to  accompany  him. 

I  endeavoured  to  show  myself  obliging  to  the  magistrate 
on  the  steamer.  I  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  we  were 
both  going  to  Tarsus,  where  he,  being  his  own  master,  would 
have  dealt  with  me  in  a  Turkish  fashion.  I  could  not 
disclose  to  him  that  I  had  no  passport,  but  was  anxious 
to  gain  his  confidence  in  case  the  Turkish  officials  at 
Mersina  might  raise  objections  to  my  landing.  He  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  but  his  family  were  in 
the  way.  He  could  not  take  me,  he  said,  in  the  same  boat, 
as  he  did  not  care  for  me  to  see  his  wife.  He,  however, 
ad\-ised  me  to  hire  a  boat  for  myself  and  land  with  him 
at  the  same  time.  I  acted  according  to  his  wish,  and  while 
we  were  approaching  the  shore  at  Mersina,  I  saw  that  the 
Turkish  police  were  waiting  for  the  passengers  who  had 
to  be  searched  by  them.  The  Turkish  magistrate  was  the 
first  to  land,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  the  boat  the  police  got 
hold  of  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  his  passport.  He  explained 
to  them  that  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate,  but  the  police 
took  no  notice.  Whilst  the  dispute  was  going  on  between 
them  I  left  my  boat,  and  asked  my  friends,  who  had  come 
to  meet  me,  to  take  charge  of  my  luggage.  I  had  a  bag, 
which  contained  some  valuable  letters  from  England,  and 
which  I  was  anxious  should  be  taken  away  before  the 
cunning  Turkish  official  could  discover  them,  and  was  so 
glad  to  give  it  to  a  young  Armenian,  'who  ran  away 
with  it.  The  letters  in  the  bag  contained  nothing  against 
the    Turkish  Government,   but   if  they   had   been   seized    by 
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the  officials  I  might  never  have  got  them  back.  In  fact, 
there  were  two  letters,  to  the  British  and  American  Consuls 
respectively,  by  means  of  which  I  was  to  be  assisted  in 
getting  my  boxes  from  the  Turkish  Custom  House.  Other- 
wise I  might  have  waited  for  months  before  seeing  anything 
of  my  property. 

While  several  of  the  police  were  engaged  in  searching  the 
magistrate  for  a  passport,  one  policeman  asked  me  if  I  had 
my  passport.  I  gave  him  the  old  one  which  I  was  still 
keeping  with  me.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  he  did  not 
examine  it  at  once,  but  asked  me  to  leave  it  with  him  and 
call  for  it  on  the  following  day.  His  object  was  no  doubt 
to  see  me  and  try  and  get  a  bakhshish  (tip)  from  me.  He 
could  not  very  well  manage  to  ask  for  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  police,  although  the  latter  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  a  share  of  it  for  themselves.  The  policeman  kindly 
left  me  alone  on  that  day  and  I  did  not  mind  how  long 
he  kept  my  old  property,  the  long-travelled  passport.  As  it 
may  be  remembered  I  had  first  obtained  it  from  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  Mersina,  and  I  think  I  did  my  duty 
loyally  in  returning  it  to  them. 

It  might  be  thought  that  I  made  the  policeman  believe 
that  the  passport  I  had  with  me  was  all  right.  I  had  done^ 
my  duty  when  I  applied  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
London,  and  as  I  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
him,  I  had  no  other  course  to  take  but  return  home  with 
the  old  passport.  I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  Turkish 
law,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  had  no  right  to 
refuse  me,  as  he  was  informed  of  my  having  Turkish  official 
papers  showing  that  I  was  a  Turkish  subject,  and  he  had 
to  give  me  a  passport  by  the  payment  of  ten  shillings, 
which  is  the  official  charge.  But  if  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador was  a  man  who  would  take  a  bribe  it  would 
have  cost  much  more.  I  presume  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
in  London  remembered  that  he  was  not  in  Turkey, 
and      that      it      would      have     been     humiliating      on     his 
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part  to  carry  on  that  Turkish  system  of  bribery  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  he  thought  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  trouble   himself  about  my  passport. 

Coming  back  to  the  Turkish  police  at  Mersina.  If  they  had 
examined  my  old  passport  and  found  it  was  out  of  date, 
according  to  the  Turkish  law  they  could  not  make  me  get 
a  new  one,  because  I  was  within  Cilicia,  and  my  name  was 
in  the  Turkish  Registry  of  that  province.  The  Turkish  law 
permits  a  Turkish  subject  to  travel  within  the  province  of 
which  he  has  his  Teskere-i-Osmani,  a  Turkish  official  certificate, 
which  is  given  to  every  Turkish  subject,  containing  the  name 
of  the  place,   date  of  his  birth,   his  parentage,   &c. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  I  could  have  travelled  within  my 
own  province  without  a  passport,  why  did  I  want  to  get  a 
passport  from  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  ?  It 
was  because  I  did  not  wish  the  Turkish  officials  at  Mersina 
to  take  me  for  a  spy.  So  I  had  a  desire  to  have  a  pass- 
port from  their  own  Ambassador  in  London.  Of  course, 
my  old  passport  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Turkish  officials  at  Mersina  that  it  was  the  one  which 
they  gave  me  and  that  I  had  visited  London  with  their 
own  consent.  But  however  cautious  one  may  be,  the  Turk 
after  all  has  his  own  way.  There  are  times  when  he  arrests 
and  imprisons  an  Armenian  even  if  he  has  a  passport,  as 
he  did  in  my  case. 

I,  however,  did  not  call  upon  the  Turkish  police  at  Mersina, 
as  I  was  expected,  for  my  passport,  but  left  the  town  on 
the  follo^^'ing  day  as  soon  as  I  rescued  some  of  my  luggage 
and  boxes  which  were  left  at  the  Turkish  Custom  House. 

I  landed  at  Mersina  on  Sunday  and  preached  twice  at 
the  native  Evangelical  Church  there.  My  many  friends 
there,  I  knew,  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  me,  and  they 
could  only  do  so  on  a  Sunday.  Further,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  steamer  on  Sunday,  as  it  was  proceeding  to 
Alexandretta  in  the  evening. 

On    Monday    morning    I    called    upon    the   British   Vice- 
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Consul,  who  had  assisted  me  in  obtaining  the  passport  for 
London.  I  had  a  letter  to  him  from  London  urging  him 
to  give  me  any  assistance  I  might  require.  I  knew  the 
Turkish  officials  at  the  Custom  House  would  have  robbed 
me  if  I  had  gone  to  them  for  my  boxes,  etc.,  by  myself. 
The  Consul  expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  me  in  the 
matter,  but  he  had  an  appointment  which  he  could  not  very 
well  delay,  and  asked  me  to  wait  for  a  day  or  two. 

I  felt  that  it  was  risky  for  me  to  stay  at  Mersina  too 
long,  as  the  Turkish  police  were  expecting  me.  They  might 
have  sent  for  me  and  arrested  me.  It  is  a  fact  that  as 
soon  as  I  put  my  foot  on  Turkish  soil,  I  was  at  the  mercy 
ot  the  Turkish  officials.  They  might  have  done  whatever 
they  wished  with  me,  and  the  law  of  the  country  would  not 
be  able  to  defend  me,  because  the  Turk  has  the  law  in  his 
own  hand. 

I  had  also  a  letter  from  London  to  the  American  Consul 
^a  European  merchant)  who  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Marseilles  on  my  way 
to  England ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  an  English  gentleman, 
was  very  kind  to  me. 

The  American  Consul  dressed  himself  in  his  official 
costume,  and  we  went  together  to  the  Turkish  Custom 
House.  He  demanded  leave  from  the  officials  there  to 
examine  my  belongings  without  unnecessary>delay.  He  knew 
well  enough  what  the  Turk  was.  The  Turkish  officials 
naturally  disliked  to  see  me  with  a  foreign  Consul.  They 
at  once  understood  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  in  the 
way  of  bribery.  The  Consul  was  with  me  all  the  time  we 
were  at  the  Custom  House.  Although  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Turkish  Customs  was  much  disappointed  at  his  being 
unable  to  get  anything  out  of  me  in  the  way  of  bribery, 
he  fixed  his  eye  on  a  toy  which  was  worth  only  sixpence, 
but  which  I  had  brought  especially  for  my  only  brother. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
■Consul,  and  in  order  to  shew  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
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it  free,  he  offered  to  pay  for  it.  I  asked  him  to  have  some- 
thing else,  but  he  would  not  consent.  The  Consul  and  I 
thought  it  was  no  good  to  argue  further,  and  I  gave  it  to 
the  mean  Turk.  But  I  ought  to  be  grateful  that  he  got 
from  me  only  that  small  article.  I  knew  it  would  have 
pleased  my  brother  very  much,  but  if  the  Consul  had  not  been 
with  me,  they  would  have  charged  me  two  or  three-fold 
duty,  and  confiscated  many  of  my  things  as  well.  I  got 
everything  else  except  my  books,  which  had  to  be  examined 
in  another  department  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
Consul  thought  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  wait  for  them, 
as  we  were  told  it  would  be  a  few  days  before  they  were 
examined.  "  A  few  days"  with  the  Turk  are  a  few  weeks, 
if  not  longer.  The  Consul  assured  me  that  he  would  see 
that  they  were  sent  on  to  me.  I  got  them  at  last,  but  after 
six  months.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Consul  did  his  very  best, 
but  the  Turk  is  remarkable  in  his  delay.  I  should  have 
very  much  liked  to  get  my  books  as  well  when  I  had  my 
other  belongings,  as  I  needed  them  most  in  connection  with 
my  work. 


TWO  THOUSAND  AT  MY  WEDDING. 


Chapter  VIII. 

|N  English  Bible  was  among  the  books  which  I  took 
home  with  me  on  my  return  from  England.  It 
was  a  large  volume  with  which  a  London  Bible 
Society  presented  me.  I  thought  it  was  the  best  gift  I 
could  give  to  my  fiancee  on  the  occasion  of  our  approach- 
ing betrothal  ceremony.  But  to  my  great  disappointment 
it  was,  with  the  rest  of  my  books,  detained  for  examina- 
tion  by   the  Turkish  officials  at  Mersina. 

At  betrothal  ceremonies  in  Armenia,  to  which  relatives 
and  friends  are  invited,  among  other  presents  of  jewellery, 
a  Bible  is  presented  to  the  young  lady  by  her  future  husband. 
The  importance  of  the  presentation  of  a  Bible  on  such 
occasions  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  not  a  mere  custom 
to  include  it  among  the  other  presents.  A  young  man,  by 
sending  a  Bible  for  the  acceptance  of  the  young  lady  to 
whom  he  is  to  be  united  by  marriage,  proves  his  high 
estimation  of  the  Book,  which  will  be  their  best  treasure 
in  their  future  life-companionship.  The  Bible  is  at  times 
presented  to  the  young  lady  by  the  young  man  himself,  but 
it  is  generally  the  custom  among  the  Armenians  for  the 
young  man  to  absent  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  and  his 
.gifts,  including  the  Bible,  have  to  be  presented  to  his 
fiancee  by  his  representatives,  viz.,  a  minister,  relatives,  and 
friends.  The  latter  have  to  go  to  the  home  of  the  young  lady, 
who  also  invites  her  own  relatives  and  friends  in  case  she  may 
feel  shy  in  accepting  the  presents  sent  by  her  absent  young 
man.  She  would  rather  accept  the  gifts  from  the  hand  of  the 
sender  himself,  and  the  latter,  too,  would  esteem  it  a  great 
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honour  to  perform  a  most  solemn,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  pleasant  duty  ;  but  the  cruel  custom  is  in  the  way. 
Owing  to  local  circumstances,  such  a  custom  has  come  into 
existence.  In  Armenia  young  men  and  young  ladies  are 
generally  engaged  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty, 
as  in  the  East,  where  men  and  women  are  mature  before  their 
coming  of  age. 

And  in  some  cases,  after  the  betrothal  ceremony,  some  four 
years  must  elapse  before  the  marriage  may  take  place.  But  in 
recent  years,  the  period  between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage 
is  shortened,  as  the  Armenians  do  not  like  to  be  behind  the 
times.  In  Armenia,  when  a  young  lady  attains  twenty  years  of 
age  and  is  still  unmarried,  she  cannot  have  much  hope  of  ever 
being  so.  But  most  Armenian  young  ladies  have  not  the 
misfortune  to  wait  until  then,  and  an  unmarried  woman  is 
very  seldom  found.  During  my  first  visit  to  England  I 
•was  surprised  when  I  heard  some  English  ladies,  who  looked 
like  grandmothers,  addressed  as  "  Miss." 

Coming  to  my  own  betrothal.  My  fiancee,  owing  to  the 
Turkish  Custom  House  delay,  had  to  wait  for  her  Bible 
about  six  months,  when  it  came  to  hand  with  my  other 
books  from  Mersina.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  betrothal 
ceremony  took  place  long  before  the  Bible  arrived,  for  we 
did  not  see  it  until  aftfer  the  marriage. 

Our  engagement  was  agreed  upon  by  letter,  and  the 
formal  betrothal  had  to  take  place  on  my  return  home.  I 
thought  I  had  better  make  sure  of  the  person  who  was 
to  be  my  future  wife.  It  was  not  my  wish  that  Armenian 
parents  should,  on  my  return  home,  trouble  themselves  to 
invite  me  with  the  object  of  a  future  relationship. 

In  Armenia,  a  young  man  in  choosing  a  young  lady  to 
be  his  future  wife  has  some  difficulty  in  order  to  select  the 
proper  person.  In  England,  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  have  the  liberty  of  visiting  and  walking  with  one 
another,  and  in  this  way  have  the  opportunity  of  mutual 
intercourse,  and  of  studying  each  other.     In  Armenia,  as  in 
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most  of  the  Eastern  countries,  such  a  privilege  cannot  be 
enjoyed.  There  are  many  hindrances  in  the  way.  For 
instance,  if  a  young  Armenian  walked  with  a  young  lady, 
the  latter  might  be  seized  and  taken  away  by  the  Turks; 
so  the  only  chance  the  young  man  has  is  when  he  is  invited 
by  Armenian  parents  or  friends  who  may  have  some  precious 
property.  Of  course,  if  the  young  man  is  shy,  he  cannot 
secure  that  close  intimacy  with  the  young  lady  in  the 
presence  of  others  as  well  as  he  might  have  done  by  private 
intercourse.  He  must  therefore  make  use  of  any  opportunities 
he  may  get  from  time  to  time  when  he  visits  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  young  lady. 

Although  a  young  Armenian  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
select  his  future  wife,  the  information  he  gets  from  his  own 
relatives,  and  intimate  friends  of  this  or  that  young  lady, 
helps  him  greatly  in  making  his  choice.  His  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  are  concerned  in  the  matter  as  much 
as  he  is  himself;  and  taken  as  a  whole,  a  young  man  is 
not  often  disappointed  with  the  selection  made  by  himself, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  friends  in  whom  he  has  great  confidence. 

An  Armenian  young  lady,  it  may  be  stated,  is  not  in  any 
way  compelled  to  marry  a  young  man  against  her  own  will, 
/.(?.,  if  she  does  not  care  for  him.  She  is  quite  free  to 
express  her  own  opinion  to  her  parents,  and  especially  to 
her  mother.  Armenian  young  ladies  are  reserved  in  saying 
anything  to  their  father  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
After  the  betrothal  ceremony  the  young  man  and  his  fiande 
will  not  have,  it  is  true,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
another  so  often,  but  presents  are  exchanged  between  them 
and  their  own  parents.  The  latter  seem  to  have  a  most 
happy  time  in  visiting  one  another,  and  during  the  whole 
engagement  the  two  families  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  In 
Armenia,  presents  take  the  place  of  "  love-letters,"  and  after 
all,  the  former  are  practical,  and  are  sure  to  stimulate  the 
future  relationship. 
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Further,  the  presents  which  the  young  man  sends  are  not 
only  for  the  young  lady  but  for  her  parents  also.  Of  course, 
she  gets  the  best,  but  she  feels  more  comfortable  if  the 
members  of  her  family  have  a  share.  The  young  man  is 
not  bound  to  send  anything  to  the  parents  of  his  fiancee, 
if  he  is  not  generously  inclined;  and  if  he  cannot  afford 
it,  the  family  of  his  future  wife  do  not  expect  anything. 
Moreover,  the  young  man,  by  making  presents  to  the 
father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  young  lady, 
will  not  lose  anything,  for  often  the  Armenian  mother-in-law 
remembers  her  future  son-in-law  whenever  something  special 
is  bought.  I  well  recollect,  although  it  is  some  years  ago, 
that  my  mother  used  to  send  presents  to  my  future  brother- 
in-law.  I  noticed  that  my  sister  seemed  to  be  very  pleased 
when  this  happened.  Although  she  was  a  few  years  older 
than  myself,  she  was  very  diffident  about  enquiring  of  me 
as  to  the  health  of  the  person  who  engaged  all  her  thoughts. 
Whenever  the  conversation  was  about  the  coming  event, 
my  sister,  although  she  used  to  blush  on  such  occasions, 
and  take  no  part  in  it,  would  approve  of  anything  said  by 
her  silence. 

To  return  to  my  own  engagement.  Although  the  pre- 
liminary part  had  been  gone  through  by  letter,  we  were 
quite  well  known  to  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
were  brought  up  in  the  same  church  and  attended  the  same 
Sunday  School.  It  is  true  we  could  not  then  form  an  opinion 
as  to  our  future  relationship,  but  the  epistles  that  passed 
between  us  assured  us  and  our  parents  that  we  were  led 
aright  by  Providence.  It  is  necessary  for  the  parents  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  use  common  sense  in  the  matter 
of  their  selection,  but,  however  careful  they  may  be,  they  are 
sure  to  be  misled  unless  guidance  is  sought  from  on  high.  No 
unhappy  homes  would  exist  if  God  had  been  the  guide 
in  the  selection  of  wives  and  husbands.  And  until  death 
nothing  would  have  caused  unhappiness  and  separation,  if 
the  Divine  Head  had  been  the  leader  in  the  first  instance. 
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In  Armenia,  I  am  happy  to  state,  the  wife  and  the  husband 
live  together,  enjoying  one  another's  confidence  until  one 
is  taken  away  by  death.  An  Armenian  is  not  allowed,  and 
does  not  wish  to  marry  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time,  and 
although  the  Armenians  are  living  in  the  same  country, 
where  the  Turk  is  permitted  to  have  not  less  than  four 
wives,  whom  he  can  divorce  as  he  may  please,  they  do 
not  follow  the  Turkish  custom  in  any  way. 

Polygamy  and  divorce  are  the  two  vices  of  which  the 
Mohammedan  religion  is  the  author.  In  Old  Testament 
times,  it  is  true,  men  used  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  but 
the  New  Testament  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  old  dis- 
pensation, which  had  for  its  aim  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  race,   has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Koran  says :  "  O  prophet,  we  have  allowed  thee 
thy  wives  unto  whom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also 
the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth,  of  the  booty 
which  God  hath  granted  thee  (It  is  said,  therefore,  that 
the  women  slaves  which  he  should  buy  are  not  included 
in  this  grant),  and  the  daughters  of  thy  uncle,  and  the 
daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father's  side,  and  on 
thy  mother's  side,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca 
(But  not  the  others),  and  any  other  believing  woman,  if  she 
give  herself  unto  the  prophet  (Without  demanding  any  dower) ; 
in  case  the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a 
peculiar  privilege  granted  unto  thee,  above  the  rest  of  the 
true  believers  (For  no  Moslem  can  legally  marry  above 
four  wives,  whether  free  women  or  slaves  ;  whereas  Mohammed 
is,  by  the  preceding  passage,  left  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
as  he  pleased,  though  with  some  restrictions)." 

The  Koran  teaches  that  marriage  is  apt  to  distract  a  man 
from  his  duty,  for  we  read :  "  O  true  believers,  verily  of 
your  wives  and  your  children  ye  have  an  enemy  (For  these 
are  apt  to  distract  a  man  from  his  duty,  especially  in  time 
of  distress,  a  married  rran  caring  for  the  things  that  are 
of  this  worlds  while  the  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that 
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belong  to  the  Lardy':  wherefore  beware  of  them  ....  Your 
wealth  and  your  children  are  only  a  temptation."  When  a  person 
is  taught  by  the  religion  which  he  confesses  in  such  a  manner, 
one  can  easily  understand  why  the  Turk  has  no  regard  for 
his  wives  and   children. 

Among  many  reasons  for  which  the  Turk  divorces  his  wife, 
one  is  for  giving  birth  to  the  female  sex.  The  Koran  says  : 
"  They  attribute  daughters  unto  God ;  (far  be  it  from  Him !) 
but  unto  themselves  children  of  the  sex  which  they  desire 
(viz.  Sons :  for  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  misfortune  among  the  Arabs ;  and  they  often  used 
to  put  them  to  death  by  burying  them  alive).  And  when 
any  of  them  is  told  news  of  the  birth  of  a  female,  his  face 
becometh  black  (clouded  with  confusion  and  sorrow),  and 
he  is  deeply  afflicted  :  he  hideth  himself  from  the  people 
because  of  the  ill  tidings  which  have  been  told  him ;  con- 
sidering within  himself  whether  he  shall  keep  it  with  disgrace, 
or  whether  he  shall  bury  it  in  the  dust." 

The  teaching  of  the  Koran  on  women  is  most  misleading. 
For  instance,  while  she  is  looked  upon  as  though  her  exist- 
ence could  not  be  attributed  to  God,  the  following  passage 
from  the  same  book  gives  the  woman  the  same  place  as 
the  man  in  the  world  to  come.  The  Koran  says :  "  On 
this  day  (the  last  day)  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  shall  be 
wholly  taken  up  with  joy :  they  and  their  wives  shall  rest  in 
shady  groves,  leaning  on  magnificent  couches."  After  all, 
the  poor  Turkish  woman  has  something  to  comfort  her. 
Although  she  has  to  spend  her  life  in  seclusion  here  below, 
she  will  not  have  the  same  experience  above.  A  book  which 
teaches  such  childish  fables  is  regarded  by  some  people  in 
England  to  contain  some  truths.  In  the  20th  century,  any 
person  who  may  express  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Koran 
proves  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  book,  and  is  living  behind  the 
times.  An  English  lady  who  had  more  or  less  acquainted 
herself  with  its  teaching  in  relation  to  women,  told  me  that 
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she  is  glad  that  she  is  not  a  Turkish  woman.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, only  recently  an  English  lady  of  education  confessed 
the  Mohammedan  religion  at  Constantinople,  causing  much 
grief  to  her  fellow-countrymen  residing  in  the  Turkish  capital. 

Whilst  an  Armenian  Christian  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
undergoing  what  is  worse  than  death,  would  rather  die  than 
confess  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  one  feels  most  indignant 
that  an  English  lady,  on  her  own  account,  should  disgrace 
the  country  of  her  birth.  Of  course  the  British  nation  on 
the  whole  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  action  of  an 
individual  or  individuals,  but  surely  some  of  the  books 
written  on  the  Koran  by  English  writers  have  done  much 
mischief  by  expressing  themselves  most  favourably  on  the 
teaching  of  that  book,  of  which  the  author  was  no  more 
than  an  impostor.  To  prove  the  wickedness  of  that  Arab 
anti-Christ,  one  needs  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Turkish 
atrocities  in  Armenia  on  account  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism. 
We  are  sometimes  asked,  How  is  it  that  Mohammedanism 
has  spread  so  much,  and  has  so  many  followers  ?  Our  answer 
to  that  oft-repeated  question  is,  Because  the  Christian  Church 
has  not  been  loyal  to  the  command  of  the  Lord.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  Turk  to  become  a  Christian  ?  is  asked  by 
some.  Later  on  some  statements  will  be  made  on  this  matter, 
but  it  may  be  answered  here  that  if  the  Turk  had  the  liberty 
of  acquainting  himself  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
was  free  to  confess  the  Christian  religion,  he  might  become 
a  Christian.  While  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
are  forced  to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  his  Turkish  subjects 
(the  Turks)  are  not  allowed  to  confess  the  Christian  religion. 
A  Turk  is  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  embraces  Christianity. 

To  return  to  the  Divine  guiding  in  the  matter  of  one's 
choosing  his  future  wife.  The  Bible  relates  :  "  Abraham  said 
unto  his  servant,  .  .  .  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh,  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord  the  God  of 
heaven  and  God  of  the  earth  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
for  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  I 
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dwell,  but  thou  shalt  go  to  my  country  and  to  my  kindred, 
and  take  a  wife  for  my  son  Isaac."  The  chapter  in  Genesis, 
where  the  most  interesting  story  of  an  old  Testament  marriage 
is  recorded,  is  one  of  the  most  telling  proofs  of  God's  interest 
in,  and  guiding  through,  the  most  happy  event  in  the 
patriarch's  family.  Rebecca  became  the  God-chosen  wife  of 
Isaac. 

At  the  time  that  I  asked  my  parents  to  see  the  young  lady 
for  me,  I  felt  sure  that  the  God  of  Abraham  led  me  to  write  to 
my  family.  It  is  a  fact  that  until  then  I  had  never  thought  of 
marriage,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  had  no  idea  who  was  going  to 
be  my  future  wife.  Over  three  years  I  had  been  away  from 
home,  and  during  the  whole  time  I  had  been  engaged  in  my 
studies.  Learning  that  the  young  lady,  who  had  been  visited  by 
my  own  parents,  seemed  inclined  to  obey  the  Divine  law,  I 
wrote  to  her  a  very  brief  letter  asking  her  if  she  would  consent 
to  become  a  life-companion  to  one  whose  object  it  was  to  work 
among  his  own  countrymen  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I 
made  no  promises.  To  my  letter,  as  I  expected,  I  received  a 
reply  in  the  affirmative. 

I  had  written  to  her  in  the  Armenian  language,  but  her 
letter  to  me  was  in  English.  Some  might  think  that  we  were 
both  unwise  to  give  our  consent,  knowing  one  another  so  little, 
but  for  my  part  I  have  not  been  disappointed,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  my  wife  will  say  the  same.  She  and  I  are  confident  that 
we  were  led  together  by  God  Himself.  I  do  not  advise 
anyone  to  follow  my  example,  but  I  urge  upon  every  individual 
to  ask  God's  guidance  before,  and  then  common  sense  and 
intercourse  may  do  their  respective  work.  It  may  be  added 
that  one  must  not  undervalue  the  advice  that  parents  and 
friends  may  give  in  the  matter.  Young  men  and  young  ladies, 
however  clever  and  cautious  they  may  be,  would  find  it  very 
helpful  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  one  whom  they  may  wish  to 
select  if  they  listened  more  to  those  who  were  more  experienced 
than  themselves.  Parents  though,  have  no  right  to  put 
obstructions    in    this   way,    if   they  do    not   like    the  young 
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lady  who  may  be  the  right  wife  for  their  son.  It  is  not  very 
easy  for  the  young  lady  to  gain  favour  from  the  parents  of  their 
future  husband,  but  after  all  she  and  they  must  trj'  to 
strengthen  the  relationship. 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  advice  to  others,  but  being  a  married 
man  and  a  minister  I  may  be  excused.  It  would  be  to  their 
credit  if  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  England  to-day  reminded 
their  congregations  from  time  to  time  of  this  important  matter, 
urging  upon  them  to  ask  guidance  from  on  high  in  the 
selection  of  wife  or  husband.  Some  are  under  the  impression 
that  marriage  is  a  personal  concern,  and  that  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  has  made  the  man  and  woman,  and  has 
instituted  marriage  Himself,  and  He  alone  can  guide  aright 
the  persons  who  wish  to  become  loyal  wife  and  husband. 

Although  I  personally  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  in  a 
formal  manner,  I  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  observe  the 
customs  of  my  people,  among  whom  I  had  to  engage  in 
Christian  work.  It  would  not  have  been  admissible  on  my 
part  to  introduce  into  Armenia  any  English  customs,  as  each 
country  must  retain  its  own.  The  parents  of  my  fiancee,  and 
my  own  relatives,  would  have  liked  a  betrothal  ceremony  to 
have  taken  place  at  Marash,  where  they  were  all  living,  and 
where  I  had  to  settle  down  for  a  time,  as  the  destination  of  my 
first  preaching  tour  on  my  return  to  Armenia. 

A  few  hundred  of  my  comrades  had  come  to  meet  me  on 
my  way  to  Marash,  and  a  white  donkey  was  lent  especially  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  father-in-law,  on  which  I  was  to  ride 
into  the  town.  It  was  a  fine  animal,  but  the  roads  were  dirty 
(it  was  winter),  and  before  we  arrived  at  Marash  the  snow-white 
donkey  stumbled  into  the  mud  more  than  once,  taking  me 
with  it,  and  we  both  looked  very  picturesque. 

Fortunately,  my  fiancee  was  not  among  the  company,  although 
it  comprised  some  ladies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  writer  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  her.  No  doubt  she 
thought  she  would  have  been  regarded  immodest  if  she  had 
come  to  meet  me  before  the  betrothal   ceremony.    Personally, 
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I  was  glad  she  was  not  there ;  for  I  was  not  fit  to  be  seen  in 
my  mud-covered  travelling  robes. 

On  my  arrival  at  Marash,  several  hours  were  devoted  to 
receive  friends  and  acquaintances  (not  less  than  a  thousand), 
who  called  to  welcome  me  at  my  own  parents'  home.  And  in 
accordance  with  a  national  tradition  everyone  partook  of  a 
small  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  The  visitors  were  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches,  but  the  Gregorian 
and  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  came  also.  Most  of  them 
were  prominent  gentlemen';  and  although  I  was  known  pre- 
viously to  them,  they  respected  me  more  after  my  three  years' 
stay  in  England.  The  Armenians  are  very  fond  of  education, 
and  when  a  native  may  further  his  studies,  either  in  England  or 
America,  he  will  have  a  high  standing  among  his  countrymen, 
irrespective  of  their  creeds  and  callings.  My  part  on  this 
occasion  was  to  entertain  those  who  came  in  turn,  sometimes 
one  hundred  at  a  time,  by  telling  them  something  of  my  visit 
to  England,  of  which  a  most  gratifying  account  had  already 
appeared  in  a  magazine  published  at  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  circulated  all  over  the  country. 

The  friends  who  welcomed  me  home  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  British  public  were  interested  in  our  cause.  At 
one  time  the  Armenian  Question  was  known  to  comparatively 
few  in  Great  Britain,  but  my  book,  "  No  Mean  City,"  which  I 
wrote  during  my  first  visit,  had  done  much  to  apprise  the 
British  Christian  public  of  the  claims  of  Armenia,  on  the 
grounds  of  its  being  the  land  where  the  Apostle  Paul  was  born. 
Having  received  so  many  friends,  it  was  late  in  the  evening, 
and  I  had  only  half-an-hour  in  which  to  dine.  In  Armenia 
the  chief  meal  of  the  day  is  taken  in  the  evening.  There 
were  so  many  things  which  had  been  sent  as  presents  for 
me  especially,  that  I  thought  myself  much  honoured. 

Now  I  must  proceed  with  my  description  of  the  betrothal 
ceremony.  On  my  arrival  at  the  home  of  my  fiancee,  she  was 
the  first  to  meet  and  welcome  me  in  English,  but  of  course  she 
would  be  too  shy,  in  the  presence  of  her  own  parents  and 
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friends,  to  express  herself  as  the  occasion  would  have  required. 
They  fortunately  did  not  know  the  English  language,  and  we, 
for  the  time  being,  took  advantage  of  it.  Many  friends  were 
invited ;  and  some  foreign  residents  were  among  the  guests, 
who  helped  themselves  to  the  delicious  home  and  foreign- 
made  confectionery,  provided  by  my  future  mother-in-law  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  pleased  as  her  daughter.  She  was  the 
oldest  in  the  family  (she  had  three  sisters  and  an  only  brother), 
and  the  first  to  open  the  way  for  the  other  members ;  so  that 
the  father  and  mother  were  naturally  anxious  to  do  their  very 
best.  Furthermore,  my  spending  a  few  years  in  England,  and 
returning  home  under  the  direction  of  an  influential  Com- 
mittee, had  also  something  to  do  with  my  receiving  so  much 
kindness  on  all  hands. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  entertaining  the  guests,  and 
then  an  Armenian  minister  (educated  in  America),  a  friend  of 
mine,  officiated.  He  made  a  short  speech  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  and  I  was  expected  to  say  something,  but  I  was 
overcome  with  diffidence,  and  could  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  was  only  one  topic,  and  I  was  forced  to  dwell 
upon  that.  But  on  such  an  occasion,  more  especially  when  it 
concerned  me,  I  did  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  task.  If  I 
had  remained  silent,  I  might  have  offended  the  friends, 
especially  the  one  who  would  have  liked  to  know  whether  I 
was  able  to  say  something  pleasing  to  her.  Surely  I  could  not 
disappoint  them,  so  I  made  a  few  remarks. 

I  cannot  remember  all,  but  I  recollect  one  expression,  viz., 
I  said  that  I  found  the  young  lady  far  above  my  expectations. 
Immediately  after  this  I  was  in  receipt  of  a  gold  ring,  engraved 
in  it,  in  English,  the  word,  "  Welcome,"  from  the  hand  of  the 
lady  who  was  to  be  my  future  wife.  I  had  not  the  English 
Bible  to  offer  to  her,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  from 
the  Turkish  officials  at  Mersina  the  watch  which  I  had  bought 
for  her  specially  in  England,  and  gave  her  that  on  the  glorious 
occasion.  The  ceremony  lasted  some  two  hours,  and  after- 
wards the   friends  and  I  returned  to  our  respective  homes. 
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Although  the  betrothal  ceremony  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  custom  of  the  country,  which  excludes  the  young 
man,  those  who  were  present  were  intimate  friends,  who  more 
or  less  sympathized  with  me  in  my  desire  to  be  present.  On 
the  day  following  we  held  a  feast  at  my  own  parents'  house,  to 
which  my  fiancee^  her  parents,  relatives  and  friends,  were 
invited.  It  was  not  tasteful  to  the  people  to  see  me  visiting 
my  fiancee  frequently  at  her  own  home,  but  as  I  had  spent  a 
few  years  in  England  I  was  excused.  She  herself,  after  that 
first  visit  to  us,  did  not  come  again  until  we  were  married. 
The  people  would  have  thought  she  was  lacking  in  modesty 
if  she  had  done  so  during  our  engagement. 

As  a  minister,  I  was  sure  my  services  would  be  required  to 
unite  others  in  marriage,  but  being  a  bachelor,  and  having  no 
experience,  I  could  not  very  well  undertake  to  marry  others. 
In  Armenia  a  marriage  service  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a 
minister.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  marriage  rites,  which  he 
has  either  to  read  or  to  repeat  from  memory,  a  special  address 
suitable  to  the  occasion  is  expected  from  the  officiating 
minister.  I  naturally  found  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  write  an 
address  on  marriage,  and  although  most  reluctant,  I  had  to 
perform  the  service  several  times  before  I  was  married  myself. 
The  address,  which  I  composed  and  used  to  deliver  on  the 
occasions,  contained  the  following  remarks  : 

"  During  one's  life-time  one  of  the  happiest  events,  if  not  the 
happiest,  is  that  of  marriage.  It  is  like  an  oasis  in  the 
wilderness  of  life,  where  two  persons  of  different  tem- 
peraments and  sexes  meet  each  other  under  the  mysterious 
guiding  of  Providence.  This  God-ordained  institution  brings 
the  current  of  the  two  lives  into  one  focus,  and  the  happiness 
of  life  manifests  itself  in  such  a  way  that  its  cares  and  dis- 
appointments have  not  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  as  they 
are  borne  by  the  two  united  individuals,  who  endeavour  to 
give  life  its  happiest  possible  chance  for  usefulness. 

"  The  happiness  of  marriage  does  not  lie  in  wealth,  beauty, 
or  even  in  being  clever  mutually,  but  in  the  persons  who  take 
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the  oath  of  marriage  realising  their  respective  duty  as  to  their 
life-work,  which  must  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  one,  but  by 
the  united  effort.  The  value  of  marriage  can  never  be  realised 
unless  the  united  individuals  appreciate  one  another's  assist- 
ance, and  look  upon  each  other  as  being  on  the  same  level. 

"  One  must  have  a  high  conception  of  marriage  if  he  is 
desirous  to  do  justice  to  one  whom  he  may  choose  to  be  his 
life  companion.  Without  that  high  conception,  the  word 
'  home,'  is  meaningless.  The  strength  of  society  lies  in  the 
'  home,'  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  two  united  persons  who 
have  that  high  ideal.  A  man's  domestic  life  must  be  his 
highest  concern,  and  by  being  loyal  to  his  'home,'  he  will  be 
loyal  to  the  whole  human  race. 

"  From  this  point  of  view,  marriage  is  the  highest  privilege 
in  life,  and  if  this  institution  is  rightly  managed,  life  attains  its 
highest  ends.  Marriage  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  trials 
of  life,  but  it  gives  a  stimulus  to  it,  and  negatives  the  need 
of  anyone  asking,  Is  life  worth  living  ?  " 

Now  my  turn  came.  It  was  very  well  for  me  to  exhort 
others  as  to  their  respective  duties  as  wife  and  husband,  but 
now  I  must  be  prepared  to  practise  that  which  I  had  preached. 
If  all  I  said  on  the  occasion  of  marrying  others  was  practised 
by  me  I  could  not  find  marriage  disappointing. 

On  February  i6th,  1893,  I  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Semagule  (Arabic  :  Rose  of  Heaven)  Salibian.  After  having 
the  "  Rose  of  Heaven  "  I  was  sure  to  have  a  fragrant  home, 
and  my  own  name  was  Krikor  (Gregory  or  the  Illuminator),  so 
that  she  would  have  something  to  brighten  her  life.  Armenian 
ladies  prefer  to  be  called  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
Armenian  husbands  on  the  other  hand  are  very  shy  to  address 
their  wives  as  "  dear  "  or  "  darling  "  in  the  presence  of  their 
relatives  or  strangers.  In  Armenia,  it  is  only  children  who  are 
addressed  by  the  above  familiar  terms,  and  they  alone  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  being  kissed  in  public.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  at  the  time  the  husband  calls  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  he  pronounces  the  word  with  such  affection 
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that  anyone  hearing  him  is  sure  to  notice  something  charming 
in  the  voice — more  especially  the  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, who  does  not  doubt  that  her  husband  includes  "  dear  " 
and  "  darling,"  in  addressing  her.  Of  course  there  are  times 
when  she  would  rather  her  name  had  not  been  mentioned. 
After  all,  Armenian  husbands  and  wives  do  not  always  enjoy 
perfect  felicity,  but  before  an  hour  has  passed  they  are  on  most 
happy  terms  again. 

To  return  to  my  wedding.  My  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  Christian  (Armenian)  merchant  at  Marash,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  honorary  interpreter  to  the  American 
Consulate,  and  also  honorary  treasurer  of  the  American  Mis- 
sions in  that  district.  On  the  occasion  of  our  wedding, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  assembled,  attracted  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  fact  that  the  service  was  to  be  conducted 
mainly  in  English  fashion,  besides  the  respect  my  countrymen, 
whatever  their  creeds,  had  for  me  as  a  minister  educated  in 
England.  I  had  to  engage  several  to  write  for  us  special 
invitations,  besides  many  which  were  copied  by  "  cyclostyle." 
In  Armenia  no  printing  press  is  allowed  by  the  Turkish 
officials. 

My  wife  had  been  educated  at  the  Girls'  College  at  Marash, 
and  we  were  both  attired  in  English  costume,  while  one  of  the 
lady  missionaries  from  the  College  played  the  "  Wedding 
March  "  as  the  bridal  procession  entered  the  church.  At  the 
service  there  were  several  native  pastors  and  two  missionaries 
v/ho  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  my  wife  was  attired  in  a 
white  silk  dress  and  orange  blossoms,  presented  to  her  by  her 
parents.  Immediately  after  the  service  she  put  on  the  silk 
dress  which  I  had  bought  for  her  in  England,  and  then  most 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  church  came  to  congratulate 
us,  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea.  Fortunately  for  us,  all 
the  two  thousand  did  not  come  together. 
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Chapter    IX. 

|MONG  the  Armenians,  the  honey-moon  is  not  known. 
This  Western  custom  cannot  be  very  easily  practised 

^^  in  that  country,  for  a  wedding  in  Armenia  lasts  at 
least  a  week,  during  which  many  relatives  and  friends  are 
invited  by  both  the  parents  of  the  young  man  and  those  of 
the  young  lady.  Refreshments  and  dinners  are  provided 
for  two  or  three  hundred  persons  at  a  time.  At  my  own 
wedding  I  could  neither  invite  the  2000  to  dinner,  nor  provide 
refreshments.  The  menu  consisted  of  a  small  cup  of  coffee 
or  tea,  for  I  was  anxious  to  set  an  example.  Although  some 
amongst  my  countrymen  thought  I  was  anxious  to  have 
an  inexpensive  wedding,  others  approved  of  my  trying  to 
teach  the  people  economy.  No  doubt  some  who  did  not 
know  me  intimately  considered  me  mean,  although  the 
primary  object  of  breaking  away  from  the  custom  of  the 
country  was  to  show  them  how  unnecessary  expense  could 
be  avoided  and  economy  observed.  The  Armenians  on  the 
whole  are  not  an  extravagant  people,  but  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  weddings,  the  majority  seem  to  forget 
that  the  future  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  I  was  aware 
that  it  would  look  ungenerous,  but  those  whose  means  are 
limited  have  to  suffer  afterwards  for  their  improvidence.  An 
expensive  Armenian  wedding  naturally  could  not  be  followed 
by  a  honey-moon. 

There  is  another  reason.  The  Armenian  bridegroom  and 
bride  regard  a  honey-moon  as  being  entirely  foreign  and 
unnatural,  and  both  dislike  the  idea  of  spending  their  happiest 
time  among  strangers. 
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Having  spent  some  years  in  England,  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  take  my  bride  away  on  the  day  of  my  wedding. 
With  some  500  people  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  parents 
of  the  young  lady,  where  some  refreshment  was  served,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  a  larger  number  of  people,  including 
Tsxy  fiancee,  who  walked  with  me  (it  was  against  the  custom 
for  me  to  go  to  her),  we  went  to  the  church,  and  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  I  took  my  wife  to  my  parents'  house, 
followed  by  my  friends.  The  Armenian  bride  who,  among 
other  things  for  her  own  use,  brings  from  her  parents'  house, 
bedding,  would  feel  insulted  if  she  were  taken  anywhere  else. 
She  gladly  follows  her  husband  to  the  home  of  his  birth, 
where  she  is  sure  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  everything 
provided  for  her  comfort.  Here  she  sees  familiar  faces,  and 
meets  the  devoted  father  and  mother  of  her  husband  and 
their  family,  who  have  great  affection  for  her.  If  the  parents 
of  the  married  person  are  living,  the  Armenian  bride  is 
sure  to  live  with  them,  unless  there  are  several  sons  in  the 
family  and  not  sufficient  accommodation.  But  if  all  the  sons 
are  married,  the  eldest  seeks  a  home  of  his  own  and  the 
remainder  live   under  their  father's  roof. 

Armenia  being  a  Bible  land,  the  patriarchal  customs 
still  exist  there.  "  A  remarkably  strong  bond  exists,"  says 
the  late  Captain  James  Creagh  (ist  Royals),  "among  the 
Armenians  as  a  people.  There  is  no  people  in  the  world 
among  whom  the  family  tie  is  so  strong  or  highly  respected, 
and  there  are  certainly  no  people  in  the  East  among  whom 
the  position  of  woman  is  so  exalted." 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  in  his  work,  Transcaucasia  and 
Ararat,  describes  an  old  custom,  as  follows  :  "  Here, 
in  Russian  territory,  the  women  go  about  unveiled,  just 
as  in  Europe,  but  I  fancy  it  is  otherwise  in  Turkey 
and  Persia  where,  of  course,  not  merely  prejudice,  but 
prudence,  suggests  the  concealment  of  what  may  attract  the 
notice  of  some  brutal  official.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  curious  old  national  custom  which    required  women 
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to  remain  not  only  secluded  but  silent  for  some  years  after  their 
marriage.  According  to  Baron  Haxthausen,  an  able  German 
who  travelled  here  thirty  years  ago,  the  young  wife  is  for  a 
year  permitted  to  speak  to  no  one  save  her  husband,  and  to 
him  only  when  they  are  alone;  she  may  then  talk  to  her 
baby,  and  after  an  interval,  to  her  mother-in-law,  then  to  her 
sister-in-law,  next  to  her  sister,  last  of  all  to  other  women,  but 
always  in  a  whisper.  After  six  years,  however,  though  obliged 
to  go  out  veiled,  she  enjoys  much  power  and  consideration 
in  the  household,  and  if  her  husband  dies,  she.  reigns  in 
his  stead  The  worthy  German  approves  highly  of  this 
practice,  not  only  as  tending  to  increase  conjugal  devotion, 
but  as  rendering  possible  a  system  under  which  the  married 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  family  continue  to  reside  in  one 
household. 

"  '  Imagine,'  says  he,  '  five  or  six  young  married  women 
(be  it  said  with  all  due  respect)  living  together  in  the  same 
house  :  should  we  not  anticipate  continual  quarrels  and  dis- 
turbance, and  the  loss  of  all  authority  in  the  head  of  the 
family  ?  No  such  thing ;  this  danger  is  removed.  Women's 
quarrels  generally  arise  from  the  use  of  women's  tongues ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  quarrel  for  any  length  of  time  in  pan- 
tomime, whilst  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  tends  to 
allay  (?)  any  angry  feelings.  Even  afterwards,  when  freedom 
of  speech  is  restored,  this  being  carried  on  in  a  whisper  is 
unfavourable  to  quarrelling.  In  short,  to  anyone  who  has 
to  manage  a  large  household  containing  several  young  women, 
I  could  give  no  better  advice  than  to  introduce  this  Armenian 
custom.'  However  ancient  and  laudable  this  custom  may 
be,  it  is  fast  disappearing,  and,  so  far  as  I  learn,  now  subsists 
only  to  this  extent,  that  a  bride  may  not  speak  to  her 
sisters-in-law  for  six  months  after  marriage,  to  her  mother- 
in-law  for  nine  months,  and  to  her  father-in-law  for  eighteen." 

It- may  be  added  that  the  above-named  custom  is  abolished 
among  the  Armenians  as  a  whole,  although  some  brides 
need    to    be    reminded    of    it    from    time  to  time.     Baron 
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Haxthausen  has  no  doubt  proved  the  importance  of  this 
custom,  and  his  advice  cannot  be  ridiculed.  No  doubt  this 
"out-of-date,"  as  some  may  call  it,  custom  came  into  exis- 
tence some  years  ago,  when,  perhaps,  women  annoyed  every- 
body, including  their  own  husbands,  by  their  tongues. 
Some  young  women  seem  to  be  fond  of  replying  to  any- 
thing said  to  them,  more  especially  by  their  mothers-in-law. 
No  doubt  the  latter  at  times  shew  a  domineering  spirit,  but 
surely  they  must  be  respected,  owing  to  their  advanced  age 
and  experience,  although  mothers-in-law  cannot  be  defended 
always.  In  Armenia,  where  the  family  tie  is  very  strong,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  where  the  parents  and  sons  generally 
live  together,  Armenian  fathers  and  mothers  are  very  fond 
of  their  sons  (their  love  for  their  daughters  is  not  less), 
and  a  married  son  naturally  wishes  his  wife  to  respect  his 
parents.  The  custom  for  a  young  wife  to  keep  silent  for 
a  time  is  not  in  any  way  an  insult  to  her,  but  it  teaches 
her  patience,  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  thinking  about 
what  she  has  to  say  before  she  speaks,  and  in  that  way 
she  avoids  offending  the  members  of  the  family  with  whom 
she  comes  to  live. 

On  the  day  a  bride  is  taken  to  the  house  of  her  husband's 
parents,  she  becomes  one  of  the  family,  her  position  is 
an  honourable  one,  and  she  is  respected  by  everybody  in 
the  house.  Nothing  is  done  to  injure  her  feelings,  and  she 
obtains  the  best  of  everything.  In  fact  she  becomes  the 
queen  of  the  family.  It  is  partly  her  own  fault  if  she 
invites  ill-feelings  towards  herself.  An  Armenian  wife  is  sure 
to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  among  the  relatives  of  her  husband, 
if  she  knows  how  to  get  on  with  her  mother-in-law.  At  the 
time  she  lives  with  her  mother-in-law,  she  is  not  in  any  way 
forced  to  humble  herself  to  her  husband's  mother.  To  do 
justice  to  the  latter,  a  young  wife  receives  every  consideration, 
and  it  is  a  good  training  for  her  if  she  is  going  to  under- 
take to  keep  a  house  for  her  husband,  and  please  him  with 
cooking  and  other  necessaries    of  life,  to  which  he   is   used 
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in  his  own  parents'  home ;  she  will  be  greatly  benefited  if 
she  learns  the  ways  of  her  mother-in-law  in  the  management 
of  the  house.  It  may  be  argued  that  her  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  other  things  obtained  in  her  own  mother's  home 
is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  manage  a  home  of  her 
own.  With  due  respect  to  such  a  proposition,  be  it  said, 
she  is  sure  to  disappoint  her  husband  in  preparing  food  and 
arranging  other  things,  unless  she  lived,  at  least,  a  few  years 
with  his  mother.  Young  wives  in  England,  some  in  my 
own  country,  and  perhaps  my  own  wife,  will  disagree  with 
me  on  this  point.     I  nevertheless  hold  my  own  sound  opinion. 

Why  !  every  sensible  man  either  in  Armenia  or  England 
ought  to  agree  with  me  if  he  is  unmarried  (Of  course  I  am 
writing  these  truths  without  my  wife's  knowledge).  In 
Armenia,  married  men  are  afraid  to  say  anything  against  the 
fair  sex,  more  especially  their  wives,  even  in  their  absence. 
The  following  amusing  incident  is  told  about  my  countrymen. 
Several  married  men  were  chatting  about  the  expenses  of 
ladies.  One  of  the  company,  addressing  the  rest,  said, — "If 
any  of  you  are  not  afraid  of  your  wives,  stand  on  your 
feet."  All  of  them  rose  immediately,  save  one.  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  no  experience  of  his  wife's  intimidation. 
He  answered  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  word  "  wife," 
he  was  so  frightened  that  he  felt  himself  quite  unable  to 
rise.  The  present  writer  was  not  among  the  company.  How 
humiliating  it  must  be  to  a  husband  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  afraid  of  his  wife  !  If  a  wife  knew  her  husband  was 
afraid  of  her,  it  might  even  lead  her  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  she  can  control  her  husband. 

By  the  above  anecdote  and  ensuing  remarks  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  Armenian  husbands  and  wives  shew  any  kind 
of  domineering  spirit  towards  one  another.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  wife  and  husband 
treat  each  other  more  kindly,  and  the  word'  ^'  fear  "  concerning 
the  family  relation  is  foreign  to  them  both.  I  make  the  state 
ment  as  one  who  has  lived  some  few  years  both  in  the  East 
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and   in   the   West,  and  I  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
acquainting  myself  with  different  families. 

In  reference  to  a  son  taking  his  wife  to  his  own  parents' 
home.  There  are  many  reasons  why  he  should.  First  of  all,  he 
wishes  to  please  his  parents,  who  would  not  like  him  to 
leave  them,  for,  as  already  hinted,  a  strong  bond  exists  between 
them.  Further,  the  consideration  of  economy  is  another 
and  important  reason.  In  Armenia  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
establish  a  new  home.  A  married  man  must  needs  build 
a  house  of  his  own,  for  it  is  not  the  custom  to  rent  a  house 
or  live  in  apartments.  Moreover,  in  a  large  town  only 
a  few  houses  are  let,  and  the  custom  of  taking  boarders  or 
ladies  into  their  homes  is  foreign  to  the  Armenians.  A  married 
man  must  have  money  to  build  a  house  of  his  own.  During 
the  father's  life-time,  a  son,  whether  married  or  otherwise,  can 
make  no  claims  as  to  his  inheritance.  A  father  who  may  have 
sufficient  room  in  his  own  house  would  not  care  to  give  his 
married  son  money  to  build  another  house.  The  house,  of 
which  his  father  is  the  owner,  will  be  his  if  the  married  son 
lives  with  his  father  till  the  latter's  death.  If  there  were  more 
than  one  son,  and  all  were  married,  they  would,  if  the  house 
were  large  enough,  divide  the  property  and  live  separately. 

Furnishing  a  house  in  Armenia  is  also  rather  expensive. 
It  is  true  that  an  Armenian  bride  brings  with  her  bedding  and 
some  dresses,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a  home.  In  an 
Armenian  house  most  of  the  household,  especially  kitchen, 
utensils  are  of  copper,  and  are  rather  expensive.  Although  the 
Armenians  are,  it  is  a  fact,  a  progressive  people  and  capable  of 
making  money,  most  of  the  earnings  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Turkish  officials,  and  at  no  time,  since  they  have  been  under 
the  Turk,  have  they  been  a  wealthy  nation.  In  comparatively 
quiet  times,  they  live  comfortably,  and  some  Armenians  have 
become  rich,  but  periodical  massacres,  besides  daily  official 
taxes  and  bribes,  have  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  nation 
to  poverty,  if  not  to  utter  distress,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  last  few  years. 
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Another  reason  why  a  married  son  wishes  his  wife  to  live 
with  his  own  parents  is  for  her  protection.  In  Armenia  it  is 
impossible  for  a  husband  to  leave  his  wife  alone  and  go  to  his 
business.  On  his  return  home  in  the  evening  he  may  find 
that  she  is  taken  away,  and  perhaps  he  may  not  see  her  again. 
The  Turks,  it  is  true,  are  not  afraid  to  enter  into  an  Armenian 
house  at  all,  but  they  naturally  find  it  easier  to  enter  a  house 
where  there  is  only  one  individual.  Further,  they  are  very 
fond  of  taking  possession  of  a  newly-married  Armenian  woman. 

Early  marriage  is  more  or  less  discouraged  among  the 
Armenians  during  recent  years,  but  since  the  last  massacres 
the  people  have  been  compelled  to  marry  fatherless  and  home- 
less girls  at  a  comparatively  young  age,  in  order  to  rescue  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  Turk. 

To  return  to  the  marriage  of  a  son  in  Armenia.  If  he  waited 
until  he  had  a  home  of  his  own  he  might  never  marry.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  a  young  Armenian  should  not  marry 
when  he  could  live  in  his  own  parents'  house.  Home-life 
in  Armenia  has  been  kept  pure;  the  parents  have  no  doubt 
found  it  advisable  to  allow  their  sons  to  marry  at  a  proper  age, 
and  to  bring  their  wives  to  live  in  their  own  home.  In  Armenia 
social  relationship  is  kept  pure,  owing  to  a  great  extent,  to 
marriage.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  custom  of  sharing 
houses  should  not  be  extant  in  other  countries.  The  advantage 
of  a  married  son  taking  his  wife  to  live  with  his  own  parents  is 
great.  Whilst  the  parents  may  assist  the  son  in  giving  him  and 
his  wife  accommodation  in  their  home,  they  may  be  helped  in 
turn  by  their  son,  who  may  be  the  only  one  earning  money. 
He  would  possibly  not  be  able  to  assist  his  parents,  if  he  had  a 
home  of  his  own. 

Besides,  even  if  a  young  married  son  had  money  of  his  own, 
he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  have  a  new  house  built 
for  him,  as  the  following  from  The  (London)  Daily  News 
(January  2,  1903)  explains:  "A  curious  'testimony  to  the 
extent  to  which  corruption  runs  through  Turkish  society  is 
afforded  by  an  article  in  The  Builder^  the  writer  of  which  has 
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clearly  had  depressing  experience  in  that  land  of  '  bakhshish.' 
Almost  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a  large  building,  according  to 
the  routine  of  architectural  practice  in  a  civilized  countrj',  is 
practically  impossible  in  Turkey.  In  the  first  place,  the  native 
builders  have  very  vague  ideas  about  contracts,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  found  better,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  concerned,  to  avoid 
anything  which  would  only  lead  to  complicated  relations 
impossible  of  solution.  Everything  is  done  piecemeal,  and  is 
the  source  of  endless  bargaining.  To  these  difficulties  must  be 
added  the  ever-present  obstructiveness  of  the  local  government 
and  other  officials,  whose  only  means  of  existence  seems  to  be 
the  extraction  of  'bakhshish'  from  the  unhappy  owners  of 
property. 

"  The  most  absurd  pleas  are  put  forward  for  such  purposes, 
after  the  buildings  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  The  local  authorities  then  discover  that  certain 
clauses  in  the  '  firmans,'  or  permits  to  build,  have  not  been 
complied  with,  and  it  is  decreed  the  work  cannot  be  proceeded 
with.  A  band  of  ragged  Turkish  soldiers  with  rusty  muskets 
sometimes  appear  on  the  scene  to  enforce  such  orders,  and 
threaten  imprisonment  to  the  workmen.  If  matters  of  the 
kind  are  contested,  a  delay  of  months  may  result  whilst 
they  are  passing  through  the  circumlocution  offices  in 
Constantinople." 

Some  may  say  the  Armenian  sons  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  being  loyal  to  one's  parents.  Surely  a  son,  to  whatever 
country  or  nationality  he  may  belong,  carmot  leave  his  parents 
to  their  fate.  It  is  said  one's  first  duty  must  be  to  look  after 
his  wife  and  children.  No  sane  man  would  neglect  his  family, 
but  his  duty  toward  his  parents  must  continue  as  long  as  they 
may  require  his  assistance.  Perhaps  he  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  them  continual  help,  and  no  considerate  parents 
would  expect  that,  but  some  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  son 
will  do  much  to  cheer  the  aged  father  and  mother,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  him  amid  arudety  and  trial. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Western  countries  the  aged  poor  suffer 
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more  than  in  the  East,  although  in  the  former  there  is  much 
more  wealth.  In  stating  this,  one  does  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  the  institutions  founded  for  the  aged  in  the 
West.  No  doubt  the  aged  persons  who  have  no  one  to  assist 
them  find  such  institutions  very  useful.  The  problem  of  poverty 
is  a  very  delicate  and  vexing  subject  to  dwell  upon  in  the 
Western  countries,  but  one  may  say  with  safety  that  drink  is 
the  primary  cause.  In  the  East,  where  civilization  and  educa- 
tion have  not  made  such  progress,  one  might  have  expected 
more  vice  and  poverty.  The  Eastern  people  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  crimes  committed 
through  drink  are  much  fewer  than  among  their  Western 
brothers.  During  my  whole  life  in  Turkey  I  met  no  woman 
on  the  streets  who  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  A  few  months 
after  my  first  visit  to  England  I  one  day  saw  at  noon  a  young 
woman  lying  in  the  street  apparently  unconscious.  Thinking 
that  she  was  ill,  I  walked  towards  her,  with  the  object  of  giving 
her  any  assistance  that  I  could,  but  to  my  utter  surprise  a 
policeman  informed  me  that  she  was  intoxicated,  and  I  hurried 
away  from  the  heartrending  sight ! 

In  stating  the  foregoing  I  desire  to  remind  my  readers  that 
many  young  men  and  women  of  the  West  would  have  remained 
respectable  if  their  parents  had  been  more  considerate  about 
their  sons'  and  daughters'  marriage,  and  the  latter  would  not 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  such  debasing  dissipation,  and  might 
have  been  in  a  position  to  assist  their  parents. 

In  Armenia  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  establish  a 
"Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  and  to 
my  own  knowledge  (I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  country)  no  case  of  neglect  of  wife  or 
children  was  ever  brought  before  the  law  courts.  It  is 
most  painful  to  read  the  accounts,  both  in  high  and  low  life, 
recorded  under  this  heading  in  the  Western  Press.  No  doubt 
drink  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with '  it,  but  surely  the 
origin  of  such  things  must  be  traced  to  the  home  life. 

In  the  West,  where  parents  and  children  have  (comparatively 
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speaking)  very  little  intercourse,  more  especially  among  the 
higher  classes,  sons  and  daughters  become  reserved  naturally, 
and  when  they,  in  turn,  become  fathers  and  mothers,  they 
cannot  help  imitating,  and  perhaps  accentuating,  that  to  which 
they  have  always  been  accustomed.  In  this  way  the  whole 
community  becomes  reserved,  and  when  a  member  becomes 
addicted  to  drink,  their  inherited  reserve  takes  the  form  of 
negligence. 

There  is  another  factor  also  which  tends  towards  negligence 
of  domestic  matters,  even  in  respectable  houses.  It  is  want 
of  time.  The  Europeans  on  the  whole  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  they  must  devote  themselves  entirely  to  their 
respective  callings,  and  the  ambition  to  gain  wealth  forms 
the  mainspring  of  their  existence,  so  that  they  are  very 
seldom  seen  by  their  young  people  at  home.  No  doubt 
those  whose  callings  force  them  to  be  away  all  day  cannot 
be  blamed.  The  Armenians  attend  to  their  business  regu- 
larly and  diligently,  and  in  that  land  where  they  have  to 
work  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood,  manage  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  time  in  their  own  domicile.  The  Armenian  children 
do  not  imagine  that  they  are  the  only  members  of  the  family, 
but  they  get  special  attention  paid  and  time  devoted  to 
them.  Among  many  English  families  where  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  stay,  I  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  parents  take 
a  great  interest  in  their  children.  But  I  have  met  hundreds 
of  young  men  throughout  Great  Britain  who  have  lost  all 
interest  in  their  own  home.  A  young  gentleman  recently  told 
me  that  he  was  of  a  good  family.  He  was  brought  up  by 
nurses,  and  was  allowed  to  see  his  parents  once  a  week,  for 
half-an-hour.  When  he  became  older,  and  left  home,  he  had 
no  wish  to  write  to  his  father  or  mother.  He  says  that  he 
never  really  felt  that  he  had  parents.  During  the  last  few  years 
he  has  been  wandering  round  the  globe,  for  he  is  of  inde- 
pendent means.  He  seems  to  be  upright,  although  he  con- 
fesses no  creed,  but  he  feels  himself  almost  friendless  in  the 
world. 
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The  following  case  illustrates  the  interest  of  an  Armenian 
son  in  his  parents.  Amongst  Armenian  refugees  in  England, 
whom  I  endeavour  to  assist,  as  much  as  my  funds  would 
permit,  I  met  one  recently.  He,  his  wife,  and  their  three 
children  escaped  from  the  country,  and  have  suffered  terribly. 
What  he  is  able  to  earn  now  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  whole 
family  to  get  even  the  most  inexpensive  necessaries  of  life. 
But  both  he  and  his  wife,  during  my  visit  to  them,  informed 
me  of  their  relatives  at  home,  who,  I  was  told,  were  in  utter 
distress.  They  said  that  they  would  rather  suffer  themselves, 
than  hear  that  their  father  and  mother  had  perished  in 
Armenia.  Some  English  friends,  I  understood,  blamed  the 
husband  for  thinking  so  much  of  his  father  at  home,  whilst 
his  own  family  in  England  were  not  better  off.  Under  the 
trying  circumstances,  one  can  easily  understand  the  feelings 
of  their  friends  in  this  country,  but  the  Armenian  refugee 
husband  and  his  wife  cannot  help  feeling  keenly  the  deplor- 
able state  in  which  their  parents  are  placed  in  Armenia. 
Being  an  Armenian,  and  a  loyal  son  to  my  parents,  I  deeply 
sympathize  with  my  compatriots.  I  gave  them  pecuniary 
assistance  to  be  remitted  to  their  parents,  and  I  shall  ever 
remember,  with  thankful  heart,  the  joy  of  the  husband  and 
wife  on  receiving  the  amount  on  behalf  of  their  loved 
ones  at  home.  The  loyalty  to  their  father  and  mother  is 
continued  even  when  self-denial  is  impossible. 

The  customs  in  Armenia  relative  to  life  en  famille  have 
been  the  means  of  strengthening  the  tie  between  parents 
and  children.  For  instance,  when  a  child  is  born  the  whole 
family  are  interested  in  it.  Both  father  and  mother  make 
it  their  chief  concern  that  the  youngest  in  the  family  has 
special  care.  The  parents  set  a  good  example  for  the  others 
by  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  baby.  Why  !  an  Armenian 
mother,  even  if  the  family  is  wealthy  and  could  secure  assist- 
ance, will  not  leave  her  child  entirely  to'  the  care  of  an 
attendant.  She  will  watch  over  her  baby  day  and  night,  and 
in  case  of  illness  she  will  do  everything  possible  to  relieve 
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it  from  suflfering.  The  father,  too,  as  soon  as  he  returns 
home  from  his  business,  likes  to  know  whether  the  baby  is 
well.  During  its  illness,  the  father  helps  the  mother  in  every 
possible  way.  Armenian  mothers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
best  nurses  in  the  world.  European  doctors,  when  they 
attend  a  sick  child,  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  nurses.  The 
Armenian  mothers,  generally  speaking,  nurse  their  babies 
for  two  or  three  years  at  least.  As  to  the  habit  of  taking 
food,  the  whole  family  have  their  meals  together.  For  the 
younger  members  special  food  is  made,  and  the  mother  sees 
that  every  child  is  properly  fed.  No  child  is  left  to  the 
servant's  care.  Of  course,  on  special  occasions,  when  there 
are  visitors,  the  children  take  their  meal  in  a  separate  room, 
but  the  mother  even  then  goes  to  them  and  sees  that  they  have 
not  been  neglected.  An  Armenian  mother,  when  she  has  a 
baby,  very  seldom  leaves  her  home.  If  she  is  compelled  to  do 
so,  her  place  must  be  taken  by  some  relative.  As  the  Armenian 
brides  live  in  the  home  of  their  husband's  parents,  their  mothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law  give  them  every  assistance.  ^Vhen  my  son 
Paul  was  bom,  besides  his  own  mother,  my  mother  and  sister, 
my  mother-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  would  come  and  nurse  him. 
Daniel,  ovu"  second  son,  too,  had  every  attention.  Our  two 
little  girls,  Christiana  and  Gladys,  were  bom  in  England.  My 
wife  has  managed  them  well  without  having  a  nurse.  Of  course, 
having  no  relatives  in  this  country,  she  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  task  always,  but  the  very  busy  husband  has  been  sharing, 
as  much  as  he  can,  the  responsibility  of  bringing  them  up. 
By  stating  the  foregoing  facts,  I  desire  to  explain  that  for 
strengthening  the  tie  between  parents  and  children  no  effort 
and  no  self-denial  are  spared.  The  unity  of  our  people  owes 
much  to  the  bringing-up  of  our  children  with  that  sense  of 
intimate  family  relationship  which  has  been  the  stamina  of 
the  nation. 
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Chapter  X. 
fHE  Mission,  which  I  intended  to  carry  forward  amongst 
my  countrymen,  was  net  to  be  confined  to  one  town 
alone,  but  I  had  to  take  preaching  tours  throughout 
Cilicia  (Lesser  Armenia).  But  I  could  not  travel  in  the  country 
unless  I  had  a  Turkish  official  passport. 

On  my  return  from  England  it  did  not  take  long  before  the 
cunning  official  Turk  discovered  the  object  of  my  Mission. 
The  Sultan  was  informed  of  my  movements  in  1894,  and  it 
was  during  that  year  that  the  Turkish  authorities  looked  upon 
me  as  a  spy  from  England. 

Being  a  Turkish  subject,  I  felt  it  was  my  first  duty  to  try 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  through  his  officials.  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  Turkish  authorities  the  aims  of 
my  Mission,  but  the  official  Turk  is  not  the  one  to  be  con- 
vinced so  easily.  For  about  six  months  I  appealed  to  the 
Turkish  Pasha  at  Marash,  explaining  to  him  that  my  Mission 
amongst  my  countrymen  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  me. 

I  could  wait  no  longer,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  Turkish  passport  if  I  had  wasted  another  six  months. 
I  felt  that  I  was  receiving  funds  from  my  Committee  in 
London  when  I  was  unable  to  carry  forward  the  primary  object 
of  my  Mission,  although  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was  staying  at 
Marash  at  the  time,  where,  in  connection  with  the  native 
churches  and  religious  institutions  I  held  meetings,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  visit  other  towns  as  well,  from  which  I  was  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  of  invitation  asking  me  to  conduct 
missions  in  connection  with  the  native  churches. 
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I  have  had  no  desire  to  offend  my  august  master,  the 
Sultan,  in  any  way.  I  was  aware  that  it  would  have  been  most 
distasteful  to  him  if  I  had  sought  some  sort  of  foreign  interven- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time  I  was  certain  that  he  would  not 
listen  to  me  and  grant  me  a  passport  unless  he  was  compelled. 
I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  my  London  Committee  would 
and  could  move  the  British  Government  on  my  behalf. 
Perhaps  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  might  not  have  seen  his 
way  to  make  representations  to  the  Ottoman  Government, 
through  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  as  I  was  not  a 
British  subject. 

Further,  I  could  not  dare  to  write  a  letter  to  England  on  the 
subject.  If  it  was  seized  and  opened  by  the  Turkish  officials  ! 
What  then  ?  The  Turkish  authorities,  who  refused  to  grant 
me  a  passport,  were  sure  I  would  inform  my  English  Com- 
mittee of  the  opposition,  and  they  would  have  intercepted 
my  letters.  But  my  English  friends  must  know  about  my 
difficulties. 

I  consulted  an  Armenian  lawyer  in  the  matter.  He  told  me 
that  I  had  the  right  to  make  complaints  against  the 
Turkish  Pasha  at  Marash.  He  added  that  in  case  my  letter 
containing  the  complaints  against  the  Pasha  was  seized  by  the 
Turkish  officials  they  could  not  punish  me  for  it,  providing  that 
they  acted  according  to  the  Turkish  law.  The  lawyer,  however, 
forgot  at  the  time  that  the  official  Turk  had  the  law  in  his  own 
hand.  I  was  warned  by  the  lawyer  that  I  should  not  write  a 
single  letter  to  England  complaining  against  the  Turkish 
Government.  After  some  further  consideration  I  was  reminded 
by  him  that,  although  the  Turkish  law  would  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  write  to  the  Ottoman  Government  at  Constantinople 
complaining  against  one  or  more  officials  who  might  have  dealt 
with  him  unjustly  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  law,  it  was  very 
risky  to  write  to  England.  Whatever  the  lawyer  told  was 
already  known  to  me,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  could 
not  give  me  better  advice. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  from  the  lawyer,  I  decided  to  write 
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a  letter  to  my  Committee  in  London,  but  was  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  send  it  to  England  by  the  Turkish  post.  But 
how  could  it  be  sent  otherwise?  Should  I  engage  a  man 
to  take  it  to  a  seaport  town  where  it  might  be  forwarded  to  this 
country  by  a  foreign  post  ?  It  would  have  been  expensive  to 
send  it  in  that  way,  A  footman  would  have  asked  a  large  sum 
of  money,  as  he  had  to  take  the  risk.  He  might  have  been 
arrested  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  were  sure  to  detain 
him  in  a  dungeon  as  a  spy.  Would  anyone  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  carrying  my  letter  to  either  Alexan- 
dretta  or  Mersina  ?  Could  I  trust  a  Turk  to  carry  it  for  me  ? 
He  would  have  received  the  money  from  me,  and  would  have 
taken  my  letter  direct  to  the  Turkish  officials. 

I  consulted  several  Armenian  merchants  at  Marash,  who  had 
agents  at  Alexandretta,  to  see  if  they  could  assist  me  in  the  matter. 
They  realised  the  importance  of  my  sending  a  letter  to  England. 
They,  as  well  as  myself,  were  anxious  that  our  friends  in 
this  country  should  be  further  acquainted  with  the  Turkish 
oppression  through  my  own  case.  They  would  willingly,  I  was 
quite  sure,  do  what  they  could ;  but  if  once  the  Turkish  officials 
suspected  them  of  having  any  connection  with  me  they  might  have 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  may  be  added  that  when 
the  Turkish  Government  declined  to  grant  me  a  passport,  and 
I  was  suspected  by  them  of  being  a  spy  from  England,  even  my 
own  relatives  and  friends  were  afraid  to  come  and  see  me  in 
my  own  house. 

I  knew  that  the  official  Turk  was  about  to  employ  drastic 
measures,  but  somehow  I  felt  courageous,  as  though  I  was 
under  British  protection.  I  wrote  my  letter  for  England,  and 
an  Armenian  muleteer  promised  to  take  it  for  me  to  Alexan- 
dretta. He  consented  to  do  me  the  favour  in  the  interest  of 
the  Armenian  cause.  My  countrymen,  irrespective  of  their 
creeds,  felt  sure  that  I  was  an  advocate^  of  my  suffering 
people,  and  that,  through  my  instrumentality,  further  sym- 
pathy would  be  aroused  in  England  with  the  down-trodden 
nation. 
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The  Armenian  muleteer  started  on  his  hazardous  journey,  but 
I  was  much  concerned  about  his  fate.  I  could  not  help  being 
uneasy,  feeling  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  his  undertaking 
such  a  risky  errand.  Could  I  do  anything  if  he  was  arrested  ? 
Nothing  whatever.  As  soon  as  my  letter  was  seized  by  the  Turkish 
officials,  I,  as  well  as  the  muleteer,  would  be  taken  into  a 
Turkish  dungeon.  It  was,  however,  a  little  comfort  to  me  that 
I  did  not  press  upon  him  to  carry  my  letter  to  Alexandretta, 
but  he,  by  his  own  free  will,  wished  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Armenia  in  this  way. 

It  would  have  taken  him  about  three  weeks  to  go  to  Alexan- 
dretta  and  come  back  to  Marash.  He  could  not  travel  by  the 
direct  route.  He  had  to  make  his  way  through  the  mountains, 
in  order  not  to  be  seen  by  the  Turkish  zapties  guarding  the 
roads.  The  time  seemed  to  pass  very  slowly  after  he  left 
Marash.  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  had  arrived 
at  Alexandretta  in  safety,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
send  me  a  message.  I  had  to  wait  until  his  return.  What 
might  happen  to  him  during  the  journey  was  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  almost  every  moment.  I  had  to  make  constant 
enquiries  of  my  friends  as  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  expected 
to  return. 

One  day,  while  I  was  feeling  anxious,  as  the  three  weeks  had 
almost  expired,  I  learnt  from  my  friends  that  the  muleteer  had 
come  back  to  Marash,  and  that  he  had  forwarded  the  letter  to 
England.  I  asked  myself  if  it  was  a  dream  !  I  gave  the  muleteer 
something  for  his  services,  but  what  he  obtained  from  me  was 
next  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  hardships  he  had  to 
endure,  besides  the  risk  of  his  life.    But  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

I  now  felt  sure  that  the  letter  would  reach  my  London  Com- 
mittee. But  I  began  to  think  whether  they  would  have  realised 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  my  request.  I  had  endeavoured 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  case,  by  making 
it  plain  that  as  a  last  resource  I  appealed  to  them.  I  had 
great  confidence  in  my  Committee  in  England,  but  they  might 
have  considered  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  influence  the 
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British  Government.  I,  however,  was  sure  that  my  letter  was 
very  strong,  and  that  my  EngUsh  friends  would  not  leave 
me  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk.  I  may  state  that  the  members 
of  my  London  Committee  were  influential  gentlemen,  who,  if 
they  could,  would  induce  the  British  Government  to  intervene 
on  my  behalf. 

Some  two  months  had  elapsed  since  my  letter  had  been  dis- 
patched from  Alexandretta.  It  would  have  taken  some  time 
for  the  Committee  to  come  together  and  consult  on  the  matter. 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  in  my  life  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  from  the  London  Committee, 
informing  me  that  they  had  succeeded  in  interesting  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  my  Mission,  and  that  instruction  was  sent  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Ottoman  Government  concerning  it.  At  the 
time  I  had  also  a  letter  from  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo, 
who,  I  was  informed,  would  assist  me  in  obtaining  a  passport 
from  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Marash,  by  making  representa- 
tions to  the  Vali  (Governor-General)  at  Aleppo. 

My  relatives  and  friends  came  to  congratulate  me.  It  was  a 
great  and  unexpected  triumph.  Even  the  foreign  missionaries 
were  doubtful  whether  the  British  Government  could  intervene 
on  my  behalf,  as  I  was  a  Turkish  subject.  The  Turk,  however, 
was  brought  to  book.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  success  was 
the  result  of  the  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
intervened  on  my  behalf,  not  in  a  direct  way,  as  he  might  have 
done  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject.  But  when  the  Turkish 
Government  were  made  to  understand  that  my  Mission  was 
under  the  direction  of  a  London  Committee,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  protect  a  Mission  which 
was  maintained  by  the  churches  in  Great  Britain,  the  Turkish 
officials  could  not  do  anything  but  yield.  ^  It  is  necessary  to 
add  that  what  the  British  Government  did  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  Turkish  law,  according  to  which  every  Turkish  subject 
had  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  Turkish  authorities  for  a  pass- 
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port,  but  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  grant  me  a  passport 
necessitated  the  British  intervention. 

The  British  Consul  at  Aleppo,  in  his  letter  to  me,  stated 
that  I  should  call  upon  the  Turkish  Pasha  at  Marash,  but  say 
nothing  to  the  latter  as  to  my  communication  from  him.  The 
Consul  had,  no  doubt,  seen  the  Turkish  Governor-General 
at  Aleppo,  by  whom  he  might  have  been  told  that  instruction 
would  be  sent  to  the  Turkish  Pasha  at  Marash,  authorizing  him 
to  grant  me  a  passport.  The  word  "  grant "  may  sound  peculiar 
to  the  ear  of  an  English  reader,  but  the  Turkish  officials,  who, 
besides  making  the  usual  charge  for  a  passport,  receive  bribes, 
urge  upon  the  person  who  obtains  it  to  feel  that  it  was  a 
"grant"  by  the  mercy  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan. 
The  Turkish  authorities  are  only  public  servants,  and  are  paid 
by  the  public.  It  is,  therefore,  their  duty  to  transact  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  in  a  business-like  way.  They  have  no  right 
to  make  the  subjects  believe  that  whatever  they  do  is  an  act  of 
grace  on  their  part.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  their  own 
masters,  and  do  whatever  they  may  wish. 

As  requested  by  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo  I  called 
upon  the  Turkish  Pasha.  Although  I  was  not  authorized  to 
mention  to  the  latter  that  I  had  a  communication  from  the 
Consul,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  Pasha  would  have  played  with 
me  once  more,  as  he  had  done  so  previously,  unless  he  was 
informed  that  I  was  aware  of  the  representations  made  on  my 
behalf  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
Consul  at  Aleppo.  I  believe  that  the  Consul  was  anxious  that 
the  Pasha  should  not  be  prejudiced  against  me.  But,  having 
been  with  the  Turkish  officials  for  several  years  in  the  Turkish 
courts,  I  knew  well  that  the  Turkish  Pasha  would  not  listen  to 
me,  unless  I  made  use  of  the  communication  from  the  Consul. 
On  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  Pasha,  he,  as 
usual,  looked  stem,  as  though  I  was  a  criminal,  and  would 
not  pay  any  attention  to  me,  whom  he  considered  an  intruder. 
I  begged  of  him  again  and  again  to  grant  me  a  passport,  but  he 
once  more  declined.  Should  I  adhere  to  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  letter  from  the  British  Consul  ? 
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I  respectfully,  and  in  a  low  tone,  asked  of  the  Pasha  if  he 
had  any  communication  from  the  Turkish  Governor-General  at 
Aleppo,  and  he  at  once  understood  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
British  intervention.  The  Pasha  wanted  to  know  how  I  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  receive  communication  from  the  Vali  at 
Aleppo.  It  was  a  most  trying  moment  for  me.  Should  I  refer 
to  the  letter  from  the  British  Consul  ?  No  other  course  was 
open  for  me.  As  soon  as  the  Pasha  learnt  that  my  informant 
was  the  British  Consul,  he  came  to  his  senses,  and  in  a  most 
polite  manner  begged  of  me  to  be  seated,  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  me — I  suppose,  as  a  mark  of  humiliation.  It  did  not 
take  more  than  five  minutes  before  I  was  in  possession  of  the 
long  looked-for  passport — a  Turkish  official  paper,  which  was 
not  worth  more  than  two  shillings.  I  left  the  Turkish  Pasha, 
and  saw  his  face  no  more. 

Having  my  treasure  in  my  pocket,  I  walked  home,  and  my 
friends  who  had  come  to  meet  me  congratulated  me  over  the 
success.  Now  I  was  a  free  man,  and  could  go  wherever  I  liked 
in  the  Turkish  dominion.  It  was  stated  in  the  passport  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  had  to  protect  me  during  my  preaching 
tours  throughout  the  country. 

By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Turkish  Pasha,  at 
the  time  I  was  leaving  him,  urged  upon  me  to  pray  that  the  life 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  may  be  prolonged,  who,  I 
was  reminded  by  him,  out  of  his  goodness  granted  me  the  pass- 
port. The  Pasha  for  the  moment  could  not  recall  that  I  was 
an  infidel,  and  that  God  would  only  answer  the  prayer  of  "  the 
faithful "  (the  Turk).  "  God  sent  down  the  book  of  the  Koran," 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  taught,  "  with  truth,  and  they 
who  disagree  concerning  that  book  are  certainly  in  a  wide 
mistake.  ,  .  .  Verily  the  true  religion,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
is  Islam.*     .     .     .     Whosoever  foUoweth   any   other  religion 

^Islam  is  the  proper  name  of  theJMohammedan  Teligion,  which  signifies 
the  resigning  or  devoting  one's  self  entirely  to  God  and  His  service.  This, 
they  say,  is  the  religion  which  all  the  prophets  were  sent  to  teach,  being 
founded  on  the  unity  of  God. 
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than  Islam,  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of  Him:  and  in  the 
next  world  he  shall  be  of  those  who  perish.  .  .  .  They  are 
surely  infidels  who  say,  'Verily,  God  is  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Mar)'.'  .  .  .  They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say,  '  God  is 
the  third  of  them.'  .  .  .  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mar)',  is  no 
more  than  an  Apostle;  other  Apostles  have  preceded  him;  and 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  veracity :  they  both  ate  food.  .  .  .*" 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  my  readers  that  the  Sultan  sus- 
pected me  a  spy  from  England,  who,  he  alleged,  was  engaged 
by  an  English  Committee,  not  so  much  to  carry  forward 
Missionary  work,  but  under  the  cloak  of  the  Mission  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Armenian  cause.  The 
Sultan  further  would  dislike  the  idea  of  the  "  hated  religion " 
being  assisted  by  the  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  while  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  stamp  out  Christianity  by  the  periodical 
wholesale  slaughter  of  his  Christian  subjects.  The  Turkish 
monarch,  who  looks  upon  himself  as  the  Khalif,  the  defender 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  regards  the  progress  of  Christian 
work  in  Armenia  and  throughout  his  dominion  as  an  insult  to 
the  faith  of  Mohammed,  and  as  a  sign  of  incapacity  in  his 
Government.  One  wishes  that  the  Western  Christians  had 
been  as  zealous  as  the  Sultan,  who  defends  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  native  Christian 
Churches  in  Armenia,  which  in  spite  of  continued  oppression, 
do  what  they  can  to  hold  to  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

*  Sale's  Koran. 
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Chapter  XI. 

fHE  Turkish  passport,  which  I  obtained  at  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  British  Government,  enabled 
me  to  visit  several  towns  in  Armenia.  But  the 
official  Turk,  so  long  as  I  was  in  his  dominion,  and  to  a 
great  extent  at  his  mercy,  would  not  leave  me  alone. 

It  was  in  1894,  during  one  of  my  preaching  tours  in 
company  with  my  wife  and  our  only  child  that  we  were 
arrested  by  the  Turkish  zapties  guarding  the  roads.  As  I 
had  my  passport  with  me  I  did  not  feel  anxious.  I 
was  taken  before  the  Chief  of  the  Turkish  zapties,  who 
asked  me  many  questions.  I  told  him  that  my  passport 
contained  the  answers  to  his  queries.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  not  there  to  examine  my  passport,  and  made 
the  remark  of  its  being  "waste  paper."  What  he  wanted 
was  to  search  my  luggage  and  boxes,  but  I  would  not  let  him 
do  so.  I  knew  he  expected  me  to  say  that  I  would  make 
matters  all  right  with  him.  Of  course,  he  was  anxious  to 
get  a  few  pounds  from  me,  but  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  He  then  ordered 
his  men  to  take  us  to  the  Government  House  at  Osmanie 
(Cilicia).  We  were  detained  in  that  town  three  days,  during 
which  our  boxes  were  searched  by  the  Turkish  Governor, 
who  suspected  us  of  having  in  our  possession  seditious  com- 
munications from  England,  and  publications  bearing  upon 
Armenian  affairs.  We  were  subjected  to  examination,  and 
the  Governor  ordered  my  wife  to  be  searched. 

I  knew  that  she  was  carrying  in  her  pocket  one  of  my  sermons 
on  the  text,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be 
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of  good  cheer:  I  have  overcome  the  world."  And,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  sermon  against  the  Government,  the  text 
itself  was  enough  to  make  them  suspicious  about  me,  and 
if  it  had  been  seized,  I  should  have  been  questioned  on 
every  word.  Whilst  delaying  the  Governor  by  saying  that  it 
was  rude  to  have  a  lady's  pockets  searched,  I  was  at  the 
same  time  asking  my  wife  in  English — which  the  Governor 
did  not  understand — to  conceal  the  sermon ;  which  she  did. 

It  was  evening,  and  my  wife  was  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
Government  House.  The  Mohammedan  woman,  who  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  then  examined  in  vain  my  wife's 
pockets  and  even  our  baby's  clothes.  The  Governor  was 
not  satisfied;  and  all  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  us 
were  gathered  in  a  box,  sealed,  and  forwarded  to  Adana, 
the  capital  of  Cilicia,  to  be  examined.  I  was  sent  under  an 
escort  of  Turkish  soldiers  to  Adana ;  whilst  my  wife,  with  our 
baby  Paul,  who  became  ill  on  the  way,  was  obliged  to  travel 
one  day  alone,  and  spend  one  night  in  a  khan  (inn)  at  a 
village  named  Yarsoovat,  where  I  was  imprisoned  in  a  dark, 
wet,  and  filthy  cell.  We  were  accompanied  by  four  young 
men  (students),  of  Marash,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Tarsus, 
as  ourselves,  and  who  were  arrested  also  and  lodged  with 
me  in  the  same  cell.  Here  we  had  to  remain  all  night,  and 
suffered  much. 

On  arrival  at  Adana  my  wife  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
the  Protestant  Church,  as  our  friends  in  that  city  hesitated  to 
receive  her  in  their  houses,  being  afraid  that  the  officials  would 
be  prejudiced  against  them.  She  suffered  much  inconvenience, 
and  the  poor  baby  was  with  her  sharing  her  lot. 

I  and  the  Armenian  students  were  taken  to  the  Turkish 
prison  at  Adana.  I  was  told  by  the  officials  in  that  city  that 
they  would  detain  us  only  a  few  days,  during  which  my  books 
and  papers  had  to  be  examined.  I  reminded  them  that  it  was 
against  the  Turkish  law  to  imprison  a  person  before  he  was 
convicted  of  a  crime.  I  at  the  time  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  official  Turk  was  his  own  law-maker. 
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The  books  in  my  possession,  which  were  mainly  theological 
works,  had  already  been  examined  by  the  authorities  at  Adana, 
on  my  return  home  from  England  in  December,  1892,  but 
they  had  not  marked  them  as  having  being  examined,  although, 
of  course,  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  omission.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  fresh  examination  of  the  volumes,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  their  contents  which  justified  my  further  deten- 
tion, and  I  ought  then  to  have  been  set  at  liberty. 

Among  the  papers  in  my  possession,  which  were  objects  of 
suspicion,  were  communications  from  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  (their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen),  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  each  of 
whom  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  "No  Mean  City,"*  and  from 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  acknowledgments.  Several 
letters,  which  had  passed  between  ray  fiancee  and  myself,  were 
the  subject  of  some  amusing  questions. 

The  prejudice  against  European  influence  even  extends  to 
articles  of  attire,  and  an  amusing  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
in  connection  with  my  first  examination  by  the  Governor  of 
Osmanie.  When  I  was  arrested  I  was  wearing  a  silk  hat,  and 
in  order  to  escape  hostile  criticism  I  had  enveloped  it  in  a  sash 
— thus  disguising  it  as  a  turban.  The  Governor,  on  discovering 
that  my  head-gear  was  a  European  tall  hat,  was  very  indignant, 
and  protested  that,  being  a  Turkish  subject,  I  ought  to  have 
worn  a  fez.  This  was  my  usual  custom,  and  I  so  explained  to 
the  Governor,  adding  that  I  was  only  wearing  it  to  avoid 
its  being  crushed  in  the  luggage.  But  I  fear  he  thought  that 
sedition  was  somehow  connected  with  my  unoffending  hat,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  my  wife  to  take  it  with  her.  There  was  then 
no  opportunity  to  avoid  crushing  it,  as  the  only  place  in  which  it 
could  be  carried  was  the  "  viaffa  "  (a  cradle  at  the  side  of  the 
mule),  which  also  contained  our  baby. 

The  Koran  forbids  those  who  follow  its  teaching  to  have 
anything   to   do   with    '  foreign   devils,'   and   so   the   Turk   is 
prejudiced  against  foreign  articles.     "  O  true  believers  !     Verily 
*  My  first  book  written  in  English. 
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the  idolators  are  unclean ;  let  them  not,  therefore,  come  near 
unto  the  holy  temple.  .  .  .  And  if  ye  fear  want,  by  the 
cutting  off  trade  and  communication  with  them,  God  will  enrich 
you  of  His  abundance.     ,     .     .  "  * 

Although  the  official  Turk  is  supposed  to  obey  the  teaching 
of  the  Koran  as  to  his  commercial  dealings  with  infidels 
(Christians),  whenever  he  gets  the  opportunity  he  knows  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  Drafts  for  ^8,  which  I  had  with  me,  were 
seized  at  the  time  we  were  arrested  by  the  Turkish  officials,  who 
did  not  mind  whether  the  money  belonged  to  an  infidel  or  a 
foreign  devil.  They  took  good  care  of  them  and  they  were 
never  returned  to  me,  in  spite  of  my  continued  application. 
After  my  release  I  obtained  their  value  from  a  foreign  resi- 
dent to  whom  I  had  first  paid  the  amount,  thus  cancelling  the 
original  documents,  which,  I  suppose,  are  still  kept  by  the 
Turkish  officials.  But  the  temporary  loss  of  this  sum  was 
a  great  hardship,  as  during  my  imprisonment  I  was  often 
obliged  to  live  on  dry  bread  alone.  There  were  many 
Christian  prisoners  in  the  same  dungeon,  besides  the  four 
young  students  with  me,  who  were  unable  to  get  even  dry 
bread,  as  they  had  no  friends  to  look  to ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
share  with  them  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  I  managed  to 
obtain   for   myself. 

I  was  much  grieved  when  the  mother  of  two  young  Arme- 
nians, who  were  lodged  in  gaol,  appeared  at  the  prison  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  having  left  her  home  and  come  about  three 
days'  journey,  in  order  to  be  near  her  sons.  She  was  staying 
at  Adana,  and  by  dint  qf  hard  work  at  the  wash-tub  managed 
to  supply  them  with  dry  bread.  Every  Christian  prisoner  in 
Turkey  must  provide  his  own  food,  besides  paying  the 
Turkish  officials  for  his  lodging.  In  addition  to  sharing  my  food 
with  me,  the  Turkish  guards  would  threaten  me  in  many  ways 
unless  I  gave  them  some  money  daily,  which  my  wife  had 
to  borrow  and  send  to  me  to  the  prison,  knowing  that  I  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk. 

*  Sale's  Koran. 
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[URING  the  imprisonment  my  name  was  entered  in 
the  Government  book  as  a  "political  spy,"  and  I 
was  lodged  among  the  criminals.  The  Armenian 
students,  whom  the  officials  suspected  to  be  my  followers, 
had  to  share  my  lot.  As  an  insult  to  my  Christian  faith, 
I  was  taken  before  the  Vali  on  Sunday  for  trial.  He  knew 
that  Sunday  was  a  sacred  day  with  us,  but  he  wanted  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  respect  my  religious  conviction.  I 
sent  word  to  him  from  my  cell  that  I  should  not  care  to 
be  tried  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  he  would  not  listen,  and 
he  made  me  understand  that  if  I  further  refused  to  present 
myself  before  him  on  that  day  he  would  punish  me  severely. 

What  a  trial !  Although  most  reluctant,  I,  under  an  escort 
of  the  police,  was  taken  before  the  Vali.  He  appeared 
most  indignant  because  I  did  not  go  at  once.  He  asked  me, 
with  expressions  of  wrath  and  insult,  to  open  my  boxes  which 
contained  my  books  and  papers.  I  must  say  that  I,  at 
the  time,  felt  as  though  I  was  not  a  human  being.  He  looked 
most  fanatic,  and  treated  me  as  an  infidel.  I  need  not  add  that 
I  was  helpless  in  the  presence  of  such  a  tyrant.  He  began  to 
abuse  me  for  my  visit  to  England.  I  was  told  all  my  books 
contained  seditious  facts.  I  informed  him  that  they  were 
already  examined  by  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Adana  in 
1892,   but  he  would  not  believe  my  word. 

On  that  Sunday  alone  my  trial  lasted  some  four 
hours.  My  imprisonment,  including  my  being  under 
the   surveillance  of  the  Turkish   police,    lasted    some    three 
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months,  and  I  was  tried  almost  every  day.  I  must  state  that 
the  trials  by  the  official  Turk  are  worse  than  being  tortured 
by  him  in  the  prison  in  other  ways.  My  trials  had  been 
the  subject  of  answering  hundreds  of  questions  put  to 
me  by  the  official  Turk. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  my  readers  to  quote  a 
few  of  the  queries.  "  During  my  sojourn  in  England  did  I 
make  any  complaints  against  the  Turkish  Government?"  I 
was  asked.  What  answer  could  I  give?  I  ought  to  sayj 
"  Yes."  Could  I  dare  to  do  so  ?  I  had  simply  to  tell  that 
the  object  of  my  visit  to  England  was  to  complete  a  course 
of  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
think  that  that  answer  would  satisfy   the  Turkish  officials. 

Another  trying  question.  "  Were  we,  the  Armenians,  as  a 
nation,  dissatisfied  with  Turkish  rule?"  My  answer  would 
have  been  in  the  affirmative.  For  a  little  while  I  could  say 
nothing.  But  I  was  expected  to  reply  to  every  question, 
and  could  not  keep  silent.  I  said  I  was  an  individual,  and 
did  not  represent  the  whole  nation.  "What  I  thought  per- 
sonally ? "  one  of  the  officials  asked.  I  told  him  that  my 
opinion  as  a  member  of  the  nation  was  not  worth  much. 

Another  query  followed.  "  Did  I  think  I  was  detained 
in  the  dungeon  without  a  cause  ?  "  My  reply  was  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  had  done  anything  against  the  Turkish 
law,  and  that  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  been 
informed  of  the  reason  of  my  imprisonment.  A  few  days 
I  was  tried  by  subordinate  officials,  who  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  extract  any  evidence,  which  they  might  have  used  against 
me  and  which  might  have  been  the  means  of  excusing 
the  Turkish  Government  for  detaining  me  in  the  prison. 

The  Vali  of  Adana  appointed  the  Chief  of  his  official  staff 
to  try  me  on  his  behalf.  The  Chief  was  educated  at  Con- 
stantinople. On  appearing  before  him  for  the  first  time 
he  seemed  to  be  most  polite,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
conversation  he  made  a  flattering  remark  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  Turkish  official  language.      He  added  that  he  had  very 
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seldom  met  an  Armenian  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  official  terms.  He  looked  remarkably  clever,  although 
he,  as  the  rest  of  the  official  Turks,  did  not  know 
anything  else  but  the  affairs  of  his  own  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government.  The  Turkish  officials,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  possess  any  marked  intellectual  capability  of 
improving  upon  the  methods  of  the  administration. 
They  are,  from  boyhood,  brought  up  to  copy  their  official 
superiors,  and,  owing  to  their  want  of  general  knowledge, 
they  carmot  keep  up-to-date.  Among  the  officials  there 
may  be  found  some  who  are  acquainted  a  little  with 
the  French  language,  and  with  some  European  methods  of 
advancement,  but  even  those  enlightened  officials  seem 
to  be  unable  to  grasp  the  ways  of  the  Western  nations. 

The  Chief  official  by  whom  I  was  tried,  knew  a  little  of  the 
French  language,  but  he  was  still  a  Turk^  prejudiced  against 
foreigners,  and  from  his  remarks  I  could  gather  that  he  was 
a  trustworthy  servant  of  the  Sultan.  The  information  he  might 
have  obtained  from  me  by  means  of  the  trials  had  to  be  sent 
by  telegram  to  the  Central  Government  at  Constantinople. 
The  Chief  began  to  express  his  sympathy  with  me  for  being  kept 
in  the  dungeon,  but  tried  to  console  me  by  saying  that  my  im- 
prisonment would  not  last  long.  He,  however,  added  that  I  was 
suffering  because  some  other  Armenians  were  trying  to  revolt, 
and  that  the  Government  were  bound  to  punish  the 
guilty  persons.  Could  I  believe  anything  he  said?  The 
official  Turk  is  very  sly.  A  European  traveller  in  Turkey,  who, 
by  chance,  or  bakshish  (a  tip),  may  receive  a  little  kindness 
from  the  official  Turk — the  latter  is  at  his  best  when  he  deals 
with  a  foreigner — and  in  consequence  may  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  Turk  after  all  was  not  what  he  was  alleged 
to  be.  On  his  return  home  the  Western  traveller  tries  to 
inform  his  friends  of  his  altered  opinion  of  the  Turk.  But  he 
finds,  perhaps,  very  few  who  might  be  induced  to  look  upon 
the  Turk  in  the  same  light  with  their  informant.  The 
European   visitor,   who    at  the  time   might  have   thought  the 
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official  Turk  was  kind  to  him,  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
insulted  under  disguise  and  hypocrisy.  The  sly  Turk  is  well  able 
to  practice  vengeance  without  giving  any  offence  to  the  person 
whom  he  may  hate  as  the  enemy  of  the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  a  spy.  No  one  can  read  the  official  Turk  unless  he  has 
lived  in  the  country  for  some  years.  But  no  other  nationality 
than  the  Armenian  can  fully  realise  how  deceitful  the  official 
Turk  is,  even  in  dealing  with  his  own  co-religionists,  the 
unofficial  Turks.  The  latter  being  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
receive  favour  at  times,  but  they  are  often  treated  by  the 
authorities  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  for  no  other  reason 
than  not  giving  bribes  to  their  official  masters.  A  Turk 
will  never  be  kept  in  a  dungeon  for  committing  a  murder — 
killing  a  Christian  or  plundering  him — but  he  must  be 
under  trial  at  least  six  months,  during  which  the 
authorities  get  what  they  want  and  he  is  liberated.  The 
increase  of  crimes  in  Turkey  are  the  best  means  whereby  the 
Sultan  and  his  officials  make  their  fortunes.  At  no  time 
the  Turkish  monarch  accumulated  so  much  wealth  as  he  did 
in  the  massacres  of  1894,  '95,  '96,  and  '97.  His  personal 
inexhaustive  wealth  enables  him  to  spend  ^1,000  per  day  for 
his  palace  expenses,  besides  his  costly  presents  to  some  of  the 
foreign  monarchs,  who  are  his  defenders.  The  Sultan  is  well 
aware  of  his  Government  being  bankrupt,  but  he  does  not 
mind  that,  so  long  as  his  personal  safety  is  secured.  He  is 
most  selfish,  and  he  appoints  those  officials  *  who  are  capable 
of  making  their  august  master  more  wealthy  day  by  day. 

♦'Justice'  in  Turkey. — The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  writes :  '  A  feature  in  the  local  press  for  months  past 
is  a  daily  list  of  judicial  functionaries  dismissed  or  placed  on  trial  for  official 
irregularities.  It  would  appear  that  the  present  Minister  of  Justice  appre- 
ciates the  advantages  of  an  honest  administration,  and  is  bent  upon 
eliminating  undesirable  elements  from  the  branch  of  public  service  placed 
under  his  authority.  Turkish  judges  are,  perhaps,  the  most  corrupt  body 
in  the  world,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  question  of  money,  the  suitor  who  pays  the  greatest  bribe  being  sure 
to  win  the  case.    It  is  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  of  a  case  in 
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Turning  to  my  trial.  The  object  of  the  official  Chief,  as  his 
sympathetic  remarks  about  my  imprisonment  suggested,  was  to 
take  me  into  his  confidence.  He  told  me  that  he  found  my 
answers  most  satisfactory,  and  that  he  would  intervene  on  my 
behalf  and  obtain  my  release  in  a  few  days.  I  said  to  him  that 
I  was  prepared  to  try  to  answer  any  question  in  reference  to 
my  own  case.  After  some  long  trials  he  could  not  help  finding 
out  that  I  was  innocent,  and  that  my  detention  in  the  prison 
was  simply  on  suspicion.  But  he  would  not  express  any 
opinion,  and  as  he  was  requested  by  the  Vali,  he  had  to  torture 
me  by  further  trials.  Every  trial  caused  me  much.  Any  legal 
error  I  might  have  made  would  have  subjected  me  to  life- 
imprisonment.  My  trials  were  not  public.  Besides  the  Chief, 
and  his  secretary  who  had  to  put  down  everything  I  said, 
I  was  the  only  one  in  his  private  room.  On  each  occasion  I 
was  taken  before  him  for  trial  he  ordered  two  cups  of  coffee — 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  me.  I  was  often  puzzled  what  he 
meant  by  showing  kindness  to  one  whom  he  suspected.  He  used 
to  make  the  remark  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  friend  of  his, 
and  asked  me  to  teach  him  the  English  language.  He  had 
heard  a  few  English  words,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
them.  The  Chief,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  official  Turk, 
would  take  off  his  fez  during  the  trial.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  been  to  a  European  country.  His 
appearance  on  the  whole  was  pleasant,  although  I  could  read 
on  his  forehead,  by  the  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Turk, 
that  he  was  a  Mohammedan.  Whenever  he  would  refer  to  the 
Sultan  or  the  prophet  Mohammed,  his  whole  being  expressed 
itself  in  highest  exaltation,  and  the  mode  of  demeanour  was  in  a 
most  flattering  style. 

one  of  the  Stamboul  courts  the  president,  addressing  the  defendant's  lawyer, 
asked  him  what  the  time  was.  The  latter,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  it  was 
a  quarter  to  four,  whereupon  the  president  consulted  his  own  timepiece  and 
declared  that  it  was  only  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  three.  A  discussion 
ensued  as  to  whose  watch  was  right,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  that  the 
advocate's  watch  was  in  advance  by  fifteen  minutes,  which  meant,  in  other 
words,  that  the  accused  would  only  be  acquitted  if  the  judge  were  paid 
£1$  .' — The  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  7th,  1901. 
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He  would  say  to  me,  not  often,  that  he  was  pleased  with  my 
presence.  But,  personally,  I  disliked  to  be  kept  in  suspense, 
besides  the  awful  experiences  in  the  dungeon,  which  will  be 
related  by-and-by.  Further,  he  would  have  sometimes  put  to  me 
questions  to  which  I  should  not  care  to  reply.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  misrepresentations  which  my  answers  might  have  suggested, 
I  had  to  call  my  intellectual,  as  well  as  religious,  instincts,  so  as 
not  to  give  way  to  any  inconsistency.  And  any  answer  which 
might  have  been  given  without  necessary  caution  would  have 
endangered  the  lives  of  many  other  Christians,  as  well  as  my 
own.  I  had  to  be  most  careful  that  no  other  Armenian 
should  be  brought  before  the  officials  in  connection  with 
my  own  imprisonment.  The  Armenian  students,  who  were 
detained  with  me,  were  tried  also,  but  the  Turkish  officials 
were  anxious  to  get  information  from  their  leader  (myself). 

Whether  I  liked  or  not  I  was  not  my  own  master.  The  Chief 
would  make  me  to  obey  him.  During  one  of  my  trials  I  was 
asked,  "  Did  we,  as  a  nation,  look  to  Great  Britain  for  this 
country  to  restore  to  Armenia  its  liberty  ?  "  Of  course  we  did, 
and  still  do.  Could  I  say  so  ?  I  reminded  him,  most  politely, 
that  he  was  not  within  his  right  to  ask  me  that  question,  which 
did  not  concern  my  case  directly.  The  mastery  I  had 
made  of  the  official  expressions  was  my  means  of  defence  imder 
the  trying  circumstances. 

The  official  Turkish  language,  which  borrows  words  mostly 
from  Arabic  and  at  times  from  Persian,  is  very  rich,  and  if  one 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  it,  it  will  give  no  offence  to  anyone. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  that  one  often  has  to  express  himself 
in  a  most  flattering  style  by  the  employment  of  super- 
fluous and  meaningless  words  and  phrases.  Even  Turkish 
official  documents  are  written  in  a  mixture  of  words  which  the 
writers  themselves  very  seldom  understand.  And  to  those,  who 
are  not  used  to  the  Turkish  style  of  writing,  any  official  papers 
may  give  the  idea  that  their  authors  possessed  an  unknown 
language. 

The  Chief  asked  me  once  more  :   "  If  I  was  detained  in  the 
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prison  longer,  what  I  thought  of  doing  ?  "  Without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  another  question  followed  :  "  Did  I  intend  to  bring  my 
case  before  the  British  Government  ?  "  I  told  him  that  I  was 
a  Turkish  subject,  and  that  the  first  thing  that  I  should  do 
was  to  make  an  appeal  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  I 
at  the  same  time  added  that  I  was  responsible  to  my  London 
Committee,  but,  being  a  prisoner,  I  have  not  had  the  means  of 
informing  them.  The  latter  part  of  my  answer  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  advised  me  strongly  not  to  write  to  England.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  send  letters  from 
the  prison,  even  to  my  wife,  unless  they  were  examined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  prison.  His  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  find 
out  my  future  plans,  and  if  he  had  suspected  that  I  would 
write  to  any  London  Committee,  he  would  have  instructed  the 
guards  to  either  poison  or  torture  me. 

About  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  I  was  taken  to  the 
prison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
was  going  to  be  liberated  at  all.  Although  at  the  mercy  of  the 
official  Turk,  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  that 
I  have  had  friends  in  England,  who,  through  the  British 
Government,  would  hold  the  Turkish  authorities  responsible  if 
anything  had  happened  to  me  in  the  dungeon.  I  constantly 
wrote  to  the  Vali,  begging  of  him  to  release  me,  but  in  vain. 

My  wife  could  not  let  me  know  if  she  was  doing  anything  on 
my  behalf.  It  would  have  endangered  her  life  to  send  a  letter 
to  England,  Her  letter  might  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
Turkish  postmasters.  Thinking  that  my  imprisonment  would 
only  last  a  few  days,  she  had  gone  to  Tarsus  which  had  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  my  Mission.  The  house  where  she  was 
staying  at  that  city  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Turkish 
police.  She  had  none  of  the  addresses  of  my  English  friends 
with  her,  which,  together  with  our  other  communications  from 
England,  were  seized.  But  I  thought  she  would  have  at  least 
remembered  the  address  of  the  secretary  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee, but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  dispatch  the  letter  to 
England  without  it  being  opened  at  the  Turkish  post  offices. 
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Several  of  our  intimate  friends  at  Adana — although  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  me — would  occasionally  visit  the 
Government  House,  and  see  me  from  a  distance  through  the 
railings  of  the  prison.  Amongst  the  Turkish  guards  there  was 
one,  who  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  get  money  from  the  prisoners. 
One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  would  permit  one  of  my  friends  to 
come  to  see  me  in  my  cell.  He  said  that  he  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  allow  any  of  the  friends  of  ther  prisoners  to  come  to 
see  them.  He  added  that  I  was  recognised  as  a  suspected 
person,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  me  the  favour.  I 
reminded  him  of  my  goodness  to  him.  Since  I  had  been  in 
the  prison,  in  addition  to  bribing  the  Governor  of  the  dungeon, 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  had  received  from  me  at 
least  one  pound  at  a  time,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
him  five  shillings  or  more  a  day.  They  knew  how  to  compel 
me  to  pay  what  they  wanted.  If  at  any  time  I  refused  to  satisfy 
them  they  locked  me  in  the  filthiest  part  of  the  prison  for  a  few 
days,  their  excuse  being  that  I  was  a  suspect. 

But  I  was  anxious  to  see  a  friend,  who  might  tell  my 
wife  what  I  wished  her  to  do.  After  some  bargain  the 
Turkish  guard,  who  received  from  me  one  pound,  consented  for 
my  friend  to  see  me  only  for  a  few  minutes,  providing  that  he 
was  himself  present,  and  that  we  spoke  to  one  another,  not  in 
any  other  language,  but  in  Turkish.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
Turkish  guard  I  could  say  nothing  to  my  friend  concerning  my 
case.  I,  however,  promised  to  the  guard  a  little  more  money, 
and,  after  enquiring  of  my  wife,  child,  and  relatives  in  the 
Turkish  language,  the  guard,  who  seemed  to  be  disinterested 
after  receiving  the  bribe,  permitted  my  friend  and  myself  to 
converse  in  any  language  we  liked.  So  we  spoke  in  the  English. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  officials  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  Armenian  language,  and  the  guard  might  have  been  a  spy. 
I,  during  our  brief  interview,  gave  the  necessary  instruction 
to  my  friend  with  regard  to  the  letter  which  my  wife  was 
desirous  to  write  to  my  Lxjndon  Committee  in  reference  to  my 
imprisonment. 


A    TURKISH    DUNGEON    FROM    WITHIN. 


CHAPTER  XITI. 

^HERE  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  after  the  costly  inter- 
view with  my  friend  but  wait  patiently.  How 
long  must  I  be  kept  in  suspense?  It  is,  however, 
some  consolation  to  me  that  I  am  more  or  less  free  from  oppres- 
sion by  the  official  Chief,  who,  for  the  time  being,  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  me  a  little  respite,  as  well  as  himself. 
At  times  he  used  to  make  the  remark  that  the  trials  of  my 
case  were  not  half  what  he  wished  them  to  be.  I  now  began 
to  realise  the  wretchedness  of  my  state. 

The  cell  in  which  I  was  confined  almost  all  the  day  and 
night,  in  company  with  students  and  criminals,  was  not  fit 
for  a  human  being's  habitation.  Nay,  it  was  not  even  fit  for 
a  beast !  One  might  almost  have  preferred  death  to  such 
incarceration.  Words  fail  one  in  attempting  to  describe  a 
Turkish   dungeon. 

I  had  no  idea  that  there  could  be  such  a  place  in  the 
world.  I  had  heard  from  my  friends,  who  had  been  detained 
in  Turkish  dungeons,  of  their  filthiness,  but  I  somehow  thought 
their  description  of  them  was  exaggerated,  with  all  due 
respect  to  their  word.  It  may  be  said  that  I  was  prejudiced 
against  the  Turk  and  his  administration.  I  tried  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  in  the  dungeon  which  might  have 
suggested  a  simple  method  of  sanitation.  The  word 
"  sanitation "  is  foreign  to  the  Turk,  and  he  is  at  his  worst 
in  the  management  of  his  prisons. 

The  Koran,  it  is  true,  contains  particulars  as  to  outward 
observances  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  its   followers 
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are  warned  as  follows :  "  O  true  believers  !  Come  not  to 
prayers  until  ye  wash  yourselves.  But  if  ye  be  sick,  or  on 
a  journey.  .  .  .  and  find  no  water,  take  fine  clean  sand,  and 
rub  your  faces  and  your  hands  therewith."  The  Turk,  how- 
ever, being  dirty  himself,  compels  his  victims  to  share  his 
lot  mth  him,  and  the  Christian  prisoners,  however  hard 
they  might  have  tried  to  avoid  it,  were  sure  to  suffer 
with  the  common  Turkish  criminals. 

Actual  torture  by  means  of  instruments  of  every  descrip- 
tion, with  which  the  official  Turk  torments  his  Christian 
subjects,  would  be  superfluous  in  such  a  place.  A  person 
who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  human  being,  even  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  would  not  rest  for  a  single 
moment.  The  lack  of  proper  food  he  may  tolerate,  but  his 
surroundings  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  without  all  human 
consideration  and  care. 

Of  course,  a  prisoner  cannot  expect,  whether  he  is  innocent 
or  otherwise,  to  have  the  comforts  of  home  life,  but  surely 
it  is  most  cruel  to  place  him  in  a  small  cell,  with  so  many 
others,  where  there  is  no  room  even  to  sit  on  the  floor. 
By  their  inhuman  appearance  the  prisoners  suggest  that  they 
have  deprived  themselves  of  all  human  feelings  and  desires. 
Alas !  the  filthy  habits  of  the  criminals  !  The  prison  was 
not  only  destitute  of  all  comforts,  but  was  infested  with 
vermin. 

And  their  language  !  It  was  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their 
conversation  was  about  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  the 
authors.  One  might  have  wished  to  be  deaf,  for  the  time 
being,  to  avoid  hearing  of  the  horrors,  beyond  human 
conception,  committed  by  them,  and  to  be  blind,  to  avoid  seeing 
the  dreadful  expressions  of  their  faces. 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  human  degradation,  one  could 
not  help  realising  that  the  Evil  One  was  at  work,  and  that 
he  had  taken  possession  of  them  in  such  a  way,  that  no  dis- 
tinction could  be  made  between  him  and  his  victims.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  could  have  no  better  conception  of  God's 
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love  than  to  know  that  even  these  were  not  beyond  salvation  ; 
for  Isaiah  says,  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet.    .    .    ." 

In  that  school  of  trials — in  the  Turkish  dungeon — I  learnt 
many  lessons,  of  which  I  might  have  been  ignorant  otherwise. 
But  why  was  I  there  ?  I  did  nothing  meriting  such 
hardship.  Although  I  endeavoured  to  remain  strong  in  faith, 
there  were  times  when  I  could  no  longer  restrain  myself. 
"  He  knoweth  my  frame ;  He  remembereth  that  I  am  dust," 
was  my  daily  consolation.  And  as  I  repeated  the  words, 
the  voice  from  heaven  urged  upon  me  to  "  trust  in  the  Lord." 

One  day  when  my  feelings  almost  overwhelmed  me — 
— for  I  could  obtain  no  news — I  began  to  be  anxious  about 
my  fate.  My  strong  constitution  could  not  stand  the  hard- 
ships much  longer.  I  became  a  prey  to  the  vermin,  and 
was  at  my  wits'  end,  for  thousands  of  them  tormented  me 
continually.  But  how  could  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  There  was 
nothing  that  I  could  do  to  improve  my  surroundings.  It 
was  in  1894  that  I  was  subject  to  such  ill-treatment,  and  it 
is  now  1903  ;  but  the  thought  of  these  dreadful  experiences 
still  almost  overwhelms  me.  I  feel  I  must  conclude  here, 
as  I  am  not  equal  to  describe  further  that  most  awful  period 
of  my  life. 

Why  did  the  Turk  keep  me  in  that  hell  upon  earth  ?  No 
doubt  he  suspected  me.  He  regarded  me  as  an  outlaw. 
But  his  chief  object  in  detaining  me  was  to  compel  me  to 
give  up  my  Christian  faith,  and  confess  the  Mahommedan 
belief.  If,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Turkish  Governor-General 
to  release  me  on  the  grounds  of  my  innocence,  I  had  simply 
written  to  inform  him  that  I  would  deny  Christ,  I  should 
have  been  liberated  at  once. 

During  some  of  my  trials  by  the  Chief  Turkish  official,  he  told 
me  again  and  again  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  obtain  my 
release,  and  that  was  by  the  confession  of  Islamism.  I  was  aware 
I  had  to  be  careful  in  making  any  remarks  as  ta  the  comparison 
between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  but  I  made  the  Chief 
official  understand  that  even  God  Himself  does  not  in  any  way 
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force  us  to  submit  to  His  will  against  our  own  convictions.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  further  that  one  had  to  prove  his  fidelity  to 
the  faith  he  confesses  by  self-sacrifice.  "  He  cannot  give 
way,"  I  said,  "  under  any  circumstances,  if  he  is  a  true  believer." 
After  these  observations,  couched  in  most  polite  and  inoffensive 
language,  but  not  disguising  my  sincerity  in  what  I  said,  the 
Chief  official  paused  a  little  while,  and  seemed  unable  to  argue 
further  with  me  on  religious  matters.  I  could  not  help 
remembering  the  words  :  '* .  .  .  before  governors  and  kings 
shall  ye  be  brought  for  my  sake.  .  .  .  But  when  they 
deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious,  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for 
it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  speak."  During 
every  trial  by  the  Turkish  officials,  I  experienced  the  fulfilment 
of  that  promise. 

I  had  been  in  the  dungeon  nearly  two  months,  and  there  was 
still  no  answer  to  the  letter  which  my  wife  had  written  to  my 
London  Committee.  I  counted  the  days  that  it  would  take  for 
her  letter  to  reach  England,  and  for  her  to  get  a  reply ;  but 
before  she  heard  from  England,  I  was  informed  in  some 
way  that  the  British  Government  had,  on  my  behalf,  made 
representations  to  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople. 
But  I  was  still  detained  in  the  dungeon  by  the  Turkish 
Governor-General  at  Adana.  After  this  good  news,  which 
came  from  a  reliable  source,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  the 
Vali  asking  him  to  set  me  free. 

One  day  I  was  asked  to  present  myself  before  the  Governor- 
General.  This  time  he  did  not  look  so  aggressive,  but  he  did 
not  like  my  appealing  to  the  British  Government.  Moreover, 
to  avenge  himself  on  me,  he  told  me  that  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  proceed  to  Tarsus,  where  my  wife  and  child  were  expect- 
ing me,  but  would  send  me  back  to  Marash,  from  which  town 
I  had  set  out.  I  declined  to  return  to  Marash,  but  he  said 
that  he  was  acting  according  to  the  instruction  from  the  Turkish 
Government  at  Constantinople.  "  The  cruel  Turk,"  I  groaned 
in  my  heart,  and  then  left  him.  Could  I  be  blamed  for 
feeling  indignant  with  such  a  man  ?    Was  the  Turk  justified  in 
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detaining  me  in  the  dungeon  simply  on  suspicion  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  then  preventing  me  from  going  to  my  family 
at  Tarsus  ? 

I  had  an  important  appointment  at  Tarsus,  and  if  I  had  not 
gone  there,  it  would  have  been  a  great  financial  loss  to  me ;  and 
the  Turkish  officials,  by  keeping  me  so  long  in  the  dungeon, 
deprived  me  of  almost  every  penny  I  possessed,  besides  the 
amounts  my  wife  had  borrowed — and  how  could  I  travel  after 
the  terrible  experiences  I  had  in  the  dungeon  ?  But  it  was 
much  better  to  return  to  Marash  than  to  suffer  longer  in  that 
horrible  dungeon.  So  one  day,  in  the  early  morning,  I  was 
told  by  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  that  I  had  to  start  at  once  for 
Marash,  under  an  escort  of  Turkish  zapties.  I  had  no  provi- 
sion for  the  journey,  not  even  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  a  mule 
was  hired  for  me,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  myself.  A  friend  at 
Adana,  who  had  heard  that  I  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Marash, 
met  me  on  the  way,  and  gave  me  a  little  money.  If  he  had 
not  come,  I  might  have  perished  during  the  journey.'  The 
Turkish  escort  suspected  that  my  friend  had  given  me  some- 
thing, and  they  expected  me  to  find  food  for  them.  If  I  had 
refused  to  share  with  them,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
shoot  me  during  the  journey.  They  knew  nothing  about  me, 
and  were  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  punished  if  any- 
thing had  happened  to  me.  After  a  few  days'  journey,  during 
which  I  was  lodged  in  the  worst  dungeons  en  route,  I  arrived  at 
Marash.  The  Vali  of  Adana  had  written  to  the  Turkish 
authorities  at  Marash  that  I  should  be  kept  imprisoned, 
but  by  means  of  bribes  I  was  liberated.  But  I  was  forbidden 
to  leave  Marash.  The  four  students,  who  were  imprisoned  with 
me,  returned  to  Marash  and  shared  my  lot  during  the 
journey, 

I  was  conveyed  to  Marash  because  the  Turkish  authorities 
did  not  wish  me  to  go  to  Tarsus,  as  the  latter  is  not  far  from 
the  seaport  towns  of  Mersina  and  Alexandfetta.  By  sending 
me  back  to  Marash,  they  knew  that  I  should  be  far  away  from 
the  sea,  and  that  they  could  treat  me  as  they  wished.     My  wife 
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had  managed  to  send  a  letter  to  England  by  going  from  Tarsus 
to  Mersina,  only  a  very  short  distance.  If  I  had  been  detained 
at  Marash  perhaps  my  London  Committee  would  never  have 
heard  of  my  imprisonment,  as  a  letter  from  that  city  might 
never  reach  England.  At  the  instigation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Sultan  had  given  his  consent  for  me  to  be 
liberated,  but  he  had  instructed  his  officials  at  Adana  that  I 
should  still  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  and  sent  back  to  Marash, 
wher6  I  had  remained  until  his  plans  of  the  wholesale  massa- 
cres were  completed.  If  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Tarsus, 
he  could  not  harm  me  there,  for  no  massacres  took  place  at 
either  Tarsus  or  Mersina,  owing  to  their  proclivity  to  the  sea ; 
but  some  1,200  Christians  were  killed  at  Marash.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  and  an  additional  grief  to  me  to  be 
prevented  from  seeing  my  wife  and  child  at  Tarsus,  but  I  was 
most  grateful  to  my  English  friends  who  had  so  kindly  and 
promptly  induced  their  Government  to  assist  me  ;  to  the 
latter  also  for  their  kind  intervention  and  firm  attitude,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  obtaining  my  release  from  the  dreadful 
dungeon.  Further,  I  rejoiced  very  greatly  in  the  fact  that  the 
Sultan  was  compelled  to  yield.  My  release,  in  spite  of  my 
nationality,  is  a  significant  illustration  of  what  the  British 
Government  are  capable  of  doing  for  the  people  of  Armenia, 
as  well  as  for  an  individual  like  myself. 

Having  said  so  much  of  my  own  sufferings,  let  my  wife 
relate  her  own  experiences  during  my  imprisonment : — 
"  Although  I  was  not  myself  in  the  prison  where  my  husband 
was  detained,  suspense,  anxiety,  and  inexperience  marred 
the  happiness  of  a  young  wife.  It  was  not  quite  two  years 
since  we  married.  It  was  natural  for  me  to  accompany 
my  husband,  who  had  to  make  Tarsus  his  head-quarters ; 
and,  besides  his  preaching  tours,  he  was  invited  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  educational  work  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  St  Paul's  Institute  in  that  city.  Having 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  graduate  of  the  Girls'  college  at 
Marash,    I  was   most   anxious   to   assist   my  husband  in   his 
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mission.  I  had  to  bid  farewell  to  my  own  parents  and  other 
relatives  at  Marash.  Being  my  first  visit  to  Tarsus,  I  had 
only  a  few  friends  there,  although  my  husband,  who  had 
been  in  that  city  for  three  years,  was  well  known.  My  own 
friends  and  those  of  my  husband's  did  all  they  could  to 
share  my  sorrows,  but  they  were  all  afraid  that  the  Turkish 
officials  would  be  prejudiced  against  them  if  they  came  to 
see  me  frequently.  I  did  not  wish  that  others  should 
suffer  through  my  husband's  imprisonment,  and  therefore,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  remain  in  seclusion.  It  was  not 
advisable  to  be  alone  in  a  house,  for  the  Turkish  officials 
might  come  at  any  time  to  search  my  things;  therefore  a 
young  man  who  was  brought  up  in  my  husband's  home,  and 
my  young  brother-in-law  (only  sixteen),  and  a  relation  of  my 
husband  (a  young  girl)  were  living  with  me. 

"  As  my  husband's  life  was  in  peril  I  could  not  help  feeling 
sad,  although  I  tried  to  look  cheerful.  I  had  not  known 
a  like  experience  before.  In  my  own  home  I  knew  nothing 
about  family  expenses.  My  parents  used  to  provide  every- 
thing. My  husband's  imprisonment  compelled  me  to  forget 
the  past  and  endeavour  to  put  up  with  many  inconveniences, 
but  the  greatest  humiliation  was  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  friends 
at  Tarsus  to  borrow  money.  I  had  to  send  money  almost 
every  day  to  my  husband  in  the  prison.  As  to  my  com- 
panions and  myself,  we  did  not  mind  our  privations. 

"  I  was  kept  in  suspense  during  the  whole  time  my  husband 
was  imprisoned.  The  Turkish  officials  would  promise  that 
they  would  release  him  without  unnecessary  delay,  and 
hundreds  of  times  I  was  assured  that  my  husband  would 
come  to  me.  I  went  to  the  station  at  Tarsus,  but  returned 
home  in  great  disappointment  time  after  time.  Making  a 
long  story  short,  one  day,  very  late  in  the  evening,  I  received 
news  that  the  Turkish  Governor-General  at  Adana  had  decided 
to  send  my  husband  back  to  Marash. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  unexpected  and  most  cruel  message, 
I  felt  as  though   I  should  go  out  of  my  mind,  but  I  endea- 
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voured  to  control  my  feelings.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
I  decided  to  go  to  Adana  during  the  night.  Knowing  that 
the  trains  between  Tarsus  and  Adana  ran  twice  a  day,  and 
never  at  night,  and  wishing  to  be  in  time  at  Adana,  I  hired 
a  cab  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  was  some  nine  hours  by  caravan. 
My  companion  was  the  young  man  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  and  he,  like  myself,  was  quite  inexperienced. 

"The  object  of  my  journey  to  Adana  was  to  see  the 
Turkish  Governor-General,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  induce 
him  to  allow  my  husband  to  come  to  Tarsus.  Had  I  known 
previously  that  he  intended  to  order  my  husband's  return 
to  Marash,  I  should  have  called  upon  him  before.  But,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  I  had  been  again  and  again  assured 
that  my  husband's  imprisonment  would  not  last  long,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  permitted  to  come  to  Tarsus.  Before 
I  started  for  Adana,  I  consulted  my  only  two  friends,  who 
thought  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  I  had  to  leave  my  only 
child  to  the  little  girl  who  was  staying  with  me,  and  the 
poor  little  mite  had  not  recovered  from  the  hardships  dnd 
privation  of  the  time  when  we  were  arrested  with  my  husband. 

"  While  our  cabman  was  driving  us  as  fast  as  he  could  (the 
roads  were  in  a  terrible  condition,  and  we  were  shaken  almost 
continually),  someone  on  the  way  commanded  us  to  stop. 
We  were  told  that  he  was  a  Turkish  zaptie,  who,  with  others, 
was  guarding  the  roads.  They  would  not  let  us  go  further 
unless  we  bribed  them,  and  they  detained  us  an  hour  or  two 
to  get  what  they  wanted.  We  were  expecting  other  Turkish 
plunderers  (there  are  many  in  Armenia),  but  this  time  we 
did  not  expect  Turkish  official  robbers.  After  we  got  rid 
of  them  we  began  to  realise  the  risky  journey  we  had  under- 
taken. My  father  and  my  husband  were  indignant  afterwards 
that  I  should  have  gone  to  Adana  in  that  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"We  arrived  at  Adana,  but  to  my  great  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment,  I   heard   that    my  husband    had    started    for 
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Marash,  under  an  escort  of  Turkish  zapties  some  litde  time 
before.  All  efforts  in  vain  !  Alas  !  I  could  not  even  see  my 
husband  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  did  not  wish  to  stay  at 
Adana,  knowing  that  my  poor  child  was  at  Tarsus,  so  I 
returned  to  that  city.  Now  I  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  a 
letter  from  Marash.  I  could  no  longer  ask  others  to  lend  me 
money.  The  amount  I  had  borrowed  was  already  very  con- 
siderable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  few  friends  at  Tarsus  had 
lent  me  money  when  they  could  ill  afford  to  do  so.  My 
father  at  Marash  could  not  manage  to  send  me  any,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  remitting  it  through  the  Turkish  post.  He, 
however,  wrote  to  a  missionary  and  a  native  pastor  at  Tarsus 
requesting  them  to  lend  me  as  much  as  I  wanted,  but  they 
were  both  dependent  on  their  salary.  My  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, but  he  had  no  business  relations  with  anyone  at  Tarsus. 

"  An  intimate  friend  of  my  husband  (who  is  gone  to  his  rest)  at 
Tarsus  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  influence 
with  the  Turkish  officials  in  that  city  that  I  was  not  molested 
much.  But  the  house  where  I  was  staying  was  closely  watched 
by  the  Turkish  police,  and  one  day  when  I  was  writing  a  letter 
to  the  London  Committee,  informing  them  further  of  my 
husband,  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  My  Utile  girl  went  to 
open  it,  but  came  back  saying  that  some  Turkish  police  were 
there.  I  at  once  tried  to  conceal  all  my  papers,  but  I  could 
not  help  being  in  great  alarm,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ensuing  moments.  The  Turkish  police  searched  every  corner, 
and  my  own  boxes.  They  took  possession  of  the  papers, 
including  the  unfinished  letter  for  England.  It  was,  however, 
a  great  consolation  to  learn  that  two  of  my  husband's  intimate 
friends,  on  hearing  that  the  Turkish  police  intended  to 
seaich  our  house,  decided  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 
The  police  asked  me  maaiy  questions.  One  of  them,  I 
was  told,  had  tried  my  husband.  The  Vali  of  Adana,  after 
giving  orders  that  my  husband  should  be  sent  back  to  Marash, 
had  authorized  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Tarsus  to  search  our 
house. 
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"  After  a  time  I  heard  from  my  husband,  who  informed  me 
that  he  had  written  to  his  Committee  in  England  asking  them 
to  enable  him  to  join  me.  But  I  heard  from  some  reliable 
persons  at  Tarsus  and  Adana  that  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
the  Vali  of  Adana  was  very  hostile  to  him.  Whilst  I  was 
waiting,  almost  in  despair,  I  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  London  Committee,  inform- 
ing me  that  my  husband's  friends  in  England  were  deeply 
concerned,  and  that,  besides  calling  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  release  me,  they  had  received  contributions  by  which 
I  should  be  enabled  to  pay  my  debts.  The  God-sent 
message  cheered  me  very  much,  and  I  now  began  to  feel  that 
I  was  not  alone  entirely.  My  husband  had  often  told  me, 
previous  to  his  imprisonment,  that  his  English  friends  had 
been  most  kind  to  him  when  he  was  in  that  country,  and  I 
now  realised  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

"After  this  most  gratifying  news,  I  began  to  feel  that  my 
husband  would  meet  me  at  Tarsus;  but  I  was  greatly 
mistaken.  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my  husband 
informing  me  that  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo  was  quite 
unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Government  for 
me  to  go  to  Tarsus,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  return 
to  Marash.  All  our  friends  at  Tarsus  felt  sure  that  his  life 
would  have  been  in  danger  if  he  had  come  to  Tarsus. 
The  Vali  of  Adana  was  most  fanatic,  and  had  written 
to  the  Sultan  informing  him  that  my  husband's  object  in 
going  to  Tarsus  was  to  build  a  castle  there  and  make 
it  a  centre  of  revolutionary  movement.  The  Governor- 
General  of  Adana  proved  himself  most  ignorant. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  latter  would  believe  in  what  he  said.  The  Vali  of 
Adana  was  most  indignant  because  he  could  not  kill  my 
husband  in  the  prison,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Government. 

"  Of  course,  we  were  ourselves  great  sufferers.  The 
cruel    Vali  separated  us   from  one  another,  and  did  every- 
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thing  possible  to  avenge  himself  upon  us  for  appealing  to 
England.  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  the  best  policy  to  return 
to  Marash,  but  it  was  winter,  and  with  my  little  one  I  could 
not  travel.  My  husband  had  sent  a  man  specially  from 
Marash  to  accompany  me,  and  I  started.  During  the  journey 
to  Marash,  my  poor  child  one  day  was  so  ill  that  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  lose  him.  He  was  my  only  comfort,  and  it 
would  have  broken  his  father's  heart  if  anything  had  happened 
to  him.  One  day  when  we  were  only  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  Marash,  I  saw  my  husband  (in  the  distance)  coming  to 
meet  us.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  he.  He  looked 
entirely  changed.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  praised  the  Lord 
for  His  goodness  to  us.  Now  our  hearts  were  so  full  that  we 
say  very  little  to  one  another  about  the  trials  we  have  been 
through.  Was  it  a  dream  that  we  were  together  once  more? 
Life  is  full  of  mysteries  and  trials  :  we  did  not  know  that  our 
family  would  be  broken  up  in  such  a  manner.  But  we  must 
be  grateful  if  nothing  worse  takes  place.  In  the  country  where 
we  were  living,  one  was  never  quite  sure  what  would  happen 
the  next  moment.     Our  lives  were  in  continual  danger. 

"  After  some  six  months'  separation  and  anxiety,  we  now 
are  trying  to  console  one  another,  and  our  only  child  helps 
much  to  lighten  and  cheer  our  hearts." 
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Chapter  XIV. 

^ISS  STONE'S  captors,  as  a  ransom,  demanded  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  on  the  payment  of  the 
amount  she  was  set  free.  I  was  in  the  grip  of  the 
Turk,  who  kept  me  in  his  dungeon,  where  he  robbed  me,  but 
he  was  not  satisfied.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  my  Hfe 
also,  and  whilst  he  was  waiting  for  his  opportunity,  I  made 
my  escape.  If  I  had  waited  two  weeks  longer,  all  chance  of 
leaving  the  country  would  have  gone,  for  as  a  suspect  of  the 
Turk — my  name  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  Armenians 
who,  the  Turkish  authorities  had  decided,  to  be  killed — I 
should  have  been  numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  Armenia. 

But  how  could  I  fly  from  the  Turk  ?  His  eye  was  on  me 
continually,  and  I  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police 
when  I  was  not  imprisoned ;  and  if  they  had  not  seen  me 
one  day,  they  would  have  made  enquiries  ot  my  friends  as  to 
my  whereabouts.  An  Armenian  gentleman  was  made  security 
by  the  officials  for  me  not  to  leave  the  country,  and  if  I  had 
escaped,  he  was  either  to  be  imprisoned-  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  pay,  as  a  ransom,  ^50. 

Could  I  remain  in  Armenia  when  I  knew  my  life  was  in 
great  danger  and  I  was  numbered  among  the  victims  for  the 
massacres  which  were  to  take  place  shortly  ?  But  how  could 
I  make  my  escape?  The  state  of  things  had  become  so 
bad  that  no  Christian  would  have  dared  to  go  from  one  town 
to  another,  even  on  business.  The  horrors  of  the  Sassun 
massacres  had  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  the  Turk  who 
had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  atrocities  was  preparing  him- 
self, and  waiting  anxiously  for  instructions  from  the  Sultan. 
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But  I  must  leave  the  country,  as  every  day  brought 
me  nearer  to  an  unnatural  death.  Marash,  where  I  was 
staying  as  an  exile,  was  some  distance,  a  five  days'  journey  by 
caravan,  from  any  seaport  town.  I  could  not  travel  by  myself, 
and  no  Armenian  muleteer  could  have  taken  the  risk  of 
accompanying  me  either  to  Alexandretta  or  Mersina.  It  was 
generally  known  everywhere  that  I  was  looked  upon  as  an 
outlaw.  Of  course,  I  could  not  engage  a  Turkish  muleteer 
to  take  me  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  I  was  simply  wasting 
time  by  so  much  consideration.  I  must  take  the  risk  and 
start  at  once.  The  fear  of  being  sent  back  to  Marash  by 
the  authorities  at  Alexandretta  was  troubling  me  continually. 

What  about  my  wife  and  our  only  child  ?  Should  I  bring 
them  with  me  ?  It  was  impossible  to  do  so.  They  were 
already  arrested  with  me  previously.  Could  I  leave  them  under 
safe  care  ?  I  thought  of  my  father-in-law,  who  was  recognised 
by  the  Government  at  Constantinople — he  had  documents 
from  the  Porte — as  under  American  protection.  He  had 
obtained  the  privilege  by  his  long  connection  with  the 
American  Consulate  in  Turkey.  He  advised  me  strongly  to 
leave  the  country  at  once,  and  he  thought  his  daughter  was 
safe  under  his  care  during  my  absence. 

Now  I  must  bid  my  family  and  relatives  farewell,  but  the 
thought  of  our  not  being  able  to  see  one  another  again  made 
the  separation  very  hard  indeed.  I  well  recollect  all  of  us 
sitting  for  half-an-hour,  prior  to  leaving  Armenia,  our  eyes  full 
of  tears  and  hearts  full  of  grief.  They  were  the  saddest 
moments  in  our  lives.  My  friends  could  not  even  come  a 
little  distance  to  see  me  off.  I  had  to  leave  Marash  under 
cover  of  night. 

After  a  day's  journey  with  a  muleteer — who  most  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  me — ^we  joined  a  caravan.  I  noticed  some 
Turkish  military  ofificers  among  the  travellers.  I  told  my 
muleteer  that  he  should  not  take  me  near  where  they  had  their 
camp,  but  they  saw  me  at  once  and  made  enquiries  about  me. 
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I  thought  it  was  better  to  give  them  no  suspicion  by.  showing 
myself  reserved,  as  though  I  was  a  suspected  person. 

KnoAnng  what  would  interest  them,  I  seized  ever}'  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  their  conversation,  but  I  was  careful 
to  avoid  any  reference  to  Turkish  politics.  As  Turks,  they 
were  most  cruel  to  their  muleteers,  who  were  Armenians  (for 
they  would  not  have  engaged  Turks  whom  they  could  not 
treat  as  they  liked),  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  unfortunate 
Christians  scourged  by  them  without  reason.  I  was,  of  course, 
helpless  in  the  matter,  for  if  I  had  intervened,  I  knew  they 
would  have  been  hostile  to  me  also,  and  would,  I  was  con- 
fident, have  treated  them  still  worse. 

During  the  whole  journey  I  felt  most  anxious  to  know 
whether  they  suspected  that  I  intended  to  escape.  They 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  my  affairs,  but  I  was  afraid 
they  would  deliver  me  up  to  the  authorities  at  Alexandretta, 
where  we  were  all  bound.  I  made  up  my  mind  therefore 
not  to  go  to  the  seaport  town  when  they  did ;  so  for  a  few 
days  I  stayed  at  Beilan,  a  few  miles  distant. 

But  I  was  afraid  that  the  military  officers,  who  proceeded 
to  Alexandretta,  might  have  informed  the  authorities  there 
of  me.  Taking  my  life  in  my  hand,  however,  I  went  to 
Alexandretta.  But  how  could  I  go  on  board  a  foreign  steamer 
without  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Governor  ?  I  obtained  a 
passport,  by  means  of  bribery,  from  the  Government  at  Marash, 
which  would  have  enabled  me  to  go  as  far  as  Beirout.  But  the 
authorities  at  Alexandretta  would  not  permit  me  to  travel  on  a 
foreign  steamer.  They  might  not,  perhaps,  object  to  my  pro- 
ceeding to  Beirout  on  a  Turkish  boat ;  could  I  trust  myself  to  a 
Turkish  captain  ?  During  the  voyage  I  might  have  been  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  the  grave  of  many 
Armenians,  and  if  I  had  engaged  a  Turkish  boatman  to  take 
me  as  far  as  Cyprus,  he  might  have  got  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  me,  and,  after  being  a  few  hours  on  the  sea,  he  might  have 
dropped  me  in  it  and  returned  to  Alexandretta.  Some  of  my 
countrymen,   who   had   engaged    boatmen    to   take    them    to 
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Cyprus,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  during  the  passage.  Their 
relatives,  who  did  not  hear  from  them  for  some  months, 
wrote  to  all  parts,  but  they  could  not  be  found  ;  they  then 
concluded  that  their  unfortunate  husbands  and  sons  had  lost 
their  lives,  not  in  a  shipwreck,  but  by  being  drowned  by  the 
heartless  Turk. 

I  was  anxious  to  secure  a  passage  on  a  French  steamer,  but 
could  I  get  the  chance  ?  I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  a 
few  merchants  at  Alexandretta,  and  I  called  upon  them,  but 
they  explained  to  me  that  it  would  have  endangered  their 
lives  if  they  saw  the  Turkish  officials  on  my  behalf.  Personally, 
I  was  most  reluctant  that  they  should  be  in  trouble  for  my 
sake.  They  could  do  nothing  directly,  but  they  did  their 
very  best  to  pave  the  way  for  me.  They  themselves  were 
most  anxious  that  I  should  leave  Turkey  at  once,  and 
come  to  England  and  inform  the  British  public  that  further 
massacres  were  planned  by  the  Turkish  monarch.  While  I  was 
trying  to  see  every  likely  person  who  might  have  advised  me  in 
the  matter,  news  was  reaching  me  from  the  neighbouring 
Christian  villages  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  had 
already  commenced. 

I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  see  the  Turkish 
Commissionaire  myself,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  consent  for 
me  to  go  to  Beirout  on  a  French  steamer.  I  knew  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  I  bribed  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.  But  my  impnsonment  expenses  had  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  had  very  little  money  beyond  what  I  had  to  pay 
for  my  passage  to  England.  Every  time  I  called  to  see  the 
official  I  was  told  he  was  busy  and  I  had  to  go  again.  Of 
course,  I  understood  what  he  wanted  ;  and  I  sent  word  to  him 
that  I  would  satisfy  him.  He  ultimately  consented  to  see 
me,  and  a  few  hours'  bargain  paved  the  way.  The  official  did 
not  get  much  from  me,  but  he  owed  something  to  my 
friends  at  Alexandretta,  and  told  them  that  he  should  not 
pay  them  because  he  permitted  me  to  leave  Alexandretta. 

I    felt   sure  that  this  official  did  not   know    his   business, 
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and  I,  therefore,  was  very  fortunate.  I  called  upon  one  of 
the  Foreign  Consuls  at  Alexandretta  before  I  saw  the  Turkish 
Commissionaire,  and  I  was  strongly  advised  to  bribe  the  latter, 
and  make  my  escape  at  once,  for  he  (the  Consul)  told  me 
that  the  state  of  things  in  the  country  was  becoming  worse 
every  day.  He  would  have  intervened  on  my  behalf,  but  he 
believed  that  the  authorities  might  have  been  prejudiced  against 
me,  and  have  sent  me  back  to  Marash. 

After  the  Turk  got  what  he  wanted,  I  left  the  Turkish  shores 
and  went  on  board  a  French  steamer,  and  I  was  no  longer 
in  the  grip  of  the  Turk,  and  he  could  never  have  dared  to 
come  near  me.  I  felt  myself  free.  But  I  was  most  anxious 
that  my  relatives  at  home  should  know  that  I  left  Alexandretta, 
for  they  urged  upon  me,  again  and  again,  that  I  should 
send  them  a  telegram.  But  it  would  have  endangered  their 
lives  if  I  had  wired  them,  informing  them  that  I  was  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk.  I  could  not  even  state  in  the 
telegram  that  I  was  on  the  water. 

Prior  to  leavmg  the  Turkish  shores,  I  instructed  my  friends 
there,  when  they  saw  that  I  was  on  the  water,  to  send  a 
telegram  to  my  relatives  at  Marash,  informing  them  that 
what  I  had  wanted  was  bought.  From  this,  my  friends 
would  have  concluded  that  I  was  quite  free.  The  news  had 
to  be  sent  to  Marash  through  the  Turkish  telegraph  offices, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  so  much  care  was  needed. 

After  a  stormy  voyage — one  day  our  steamer  was  almost  at 
the  point  of  sinking — I  arrived  in  England,  and  an  influential 
English  gentleman  in  London  took  me  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  I  informed  the  Under  Secretary  of  what  was  about 
to  take  place  shortly  throughout  Armenia.  No  doubt  the 
British  Government  were  kept  informed  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  country  by  their  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
Consuls  in  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  the 
news  I  brought  was  most  important.  I  come  from  Marash, 
which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  2^itoun,  where  the 
Turkish  authorities  had  already  orders  from  the  Government 
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at  Constantinople  to  exterminate  the  people  and  destroy 
the  town  entirely,  leaving  no  one  to  tell  what  had  taken 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenians,  who  lived  in 
a  great  majority,  were  making  themselves  ready  to  defend  the 
place  against  the  Turkish  attack. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  at  the  Foreign  Office  I 
urged  upon  the  officials  to  take  immediate  steps,  as  I  was  sure 
Armenia  was  going  to  be  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
irmocent  Christians  in  a  fortnight.  Only  a  few  days  passed, 
and  the  news  came  to  England  that  the  massacres  had  started 
throughout  the  country  and  Armenians  were  killed  in  hundreds. 
I  naturally  thought  first  of  the  fate  of  my  own  loved  ones 
at  home,  but  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  my  wife 
and  child  were  under  the  care  of  my  father-in-law  whose  life, 
I  thought,  was  not  in  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  I  could 
not  be  quite  sure  whether  his  life  was  in  peril  during  the 
period  of  the  atrocities,  when  the  Turks  made  little  or  no 
discrimination.  So  long  as  he  was  an  Armenian  by  nationality, 
the  Turk  might  not  hesitate  to  kill  him. 

The  thought  came  to  me  whether  I  could  do  anything  for  the 
protection  of  my  family.  I  begged  the  Foreign  Office  to  make 
enquiries  of  my  wife  and  child,  through  the  British  Consulate 
at  Aleppo,  and  if  possible,  to  give  some  protection.  I  was 
very  grateful  to  the  officials,  who  sent  a  telegram  at  once  to 
the  Consul  there.  While  I  was  waiting  for  a  reply  I  asked 
myself  whether  the  members  of  my  family  were  still  alive. 
My  appetite  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  trying  voyage  had 
left  its  effects  on  me.  My  English  friends  in  London  did 
their  best  to  sympathize  with  me  and  share  my  sorrow,  but 
it  seemed  as  though  nothing  would  comfort  me. 

One  morning  an  Armenian  refugee  came  to  see  me,  and 
whilst  we  were  trying  to  console  one  another,  I  had  a  com- 
munication from  the  Foreign  Office.  Could  I  dare  to  open  it  ? 
What  news  did  it  contain  ?  My  whole  being  was  shaken  at 
the  moment.  It  contained  the  saddest  news.  Alas !  my 
wife   and  child  were  left   amidst   the   slaughter  and  carnage. 
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Her  father  was  shot,  by  direct  orders  from  the  Sultan,  with- 
out any  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  victim  himself.  My 
poor  father-in-law  was  looked  upon  by  the  authorities  at 
Marash  as  a  foreign  subject,  and  they  would  not  give  their 
consent  to  his  death  unless  they  had  instructions  from  the 
Central  Government. 


"ARE  THEY   ALIVE?" 


Chapter  XV. 

[OOD-BYE  ! "  With  this  heart-breaking  word  one  whose 
life  was  in  peril,  and  who  was  not  sure  whether  she 
would  be  alive  the  next  moment,  concluded  her  letter 
to  her  husband  during  their  three  years'  forced  separation. 
"  Good-bye  "  was  the  last  message  sent  by  a  distracted  wife 
to  an  anxious  husband.  The  distance  is  great  between  the 
two,  and  perhaps  they  will  see  one  another  no  more.  The 
one  is  amidst  carnage  and  bloodshed,  whilst  the  other  is 
almost  in  despair.  The  crushing  thought  that  he  may  never 
hear  from  his  wife  makes  him  utterly  helpless.  He  dares 
not  open  the  letters  coming  from  home  for  fear  they  may 
contain  the  news  of  the  unnatural  death  of  his  life  companion. 
He  prays  to  the  great  Protector  that  nothing  worse  than 
death  may  happen  to  a  loyal  wife. 

He  finds  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  remain  with 
his  wife  and  child,  and  die  at  the  same  time.  He  endeavours 
to  retain  his  fortitude,  but  it  is  almost  impossible.  He  tries 
to  restrain  himself  during  the  day,  but  the  hours  of  the 
night  are  spent  in  tears.  The  trials  of  life  demonstrate 
themselves  in  his  experiences  !  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land ! 
Is  that  all  ?  A  refugee  exiled  from  his  own  land  and  from 
loved  ones  !  His  own  life  is  in  safety  in  England,  but  how 
can  he  rest  whilst  his  young  wife  and  only  child  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Turk  ?     What  will  the  next  moment  reveal  ? 

"  Uncertainty  "  is  the  word  which  engages  his  mind.  Even 
life  seems  to  prove  worthless ;  compatjson  fails  to  supply 
a  similar  case,  for  his  seems  hardest  of  all.  Should  he 
be    blamed    for   thinking    so  ?     The    peculiar   circumstances 
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make  him  look  upon  his  trial  as  an  exception.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  seclusion.  He  cannot  trust  himself 
to  call  upon  friends,  for  he  may  give  way  during  the 
conversation. 

"  Is  my  dear  wife  and  child  still  alive  ? "  he  repeatedly 
asks  himself.  Another  letter  comes  from  home,  informing 
him  "  We  are  alive,  but  Paul  sees  no  one  in  the  house 
whom  he  can  call  'father.'"  Yes;  poor  darling!  your 
father  is  away  from  you,  and  you  have  lost  your  grand- 
father. How  the  father's  heart  beats  towards  his  longing 
child  1  He  takes  his  photo ;  he  asks,  "  Are  you  that  little 
mite  that  seeks  for  your  father?  How  is  your  father  who 
often  nursed  you  ?  It  was  your  smile,  mingled  with  your 
cry,  that  won  the  heart  of  him  who  is  full  of  grief  now.  How 
is  your  father?  Talk  to  him  in  your  child  language.  You 
"were  a  crying  babe,  and  father  would  have  felt  grieved  at 
your  constant  cry,  but  he  would  not  mind  now  if  you  cried 
all   the   long  day." 

Poor  mother !  What  answer  should  she  give  when  the 
darling  called  for  "father?"  In  the  absence  of  the  father, 
the  grandfather  takes  his  place,  but  he  is  gone !  When  the 
poor  thing  seeks  after  his  father,  it  brings  before  the  mind 
of  his  mother  a  heartrending  scene,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  she  tries  to  comfort  the  little  one.  The  expression 
of  grief  on  her  face  and  the  constant  weeping  make  the 
poor  child  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  although  he  can 
still  hear  her  singing  melodious  songs  when  she  puts  her 
darling  to  bed ! 

It  is  after  the  child  goes  to  sleep  that  the  mother,  accom- 
panied by  her  own  widowed  mother  and  the  young  sisters 
and  brother,  sit  together  and  weep.  The  two  homes  have 
been  made  lonely  and  destitute,  owing  to  the  grandfather's 
unnatural  death,  and  the  absence  of  one  whose  Ufe  was  also 
in  peril.  The  departed  will  return  to  them  no  more.  They 
had  for  some  time  been  under  the  impression  that  perhaps 
he  was  detained  in  a  dungeon,  but  they  can  have  no  hope 
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now  of  his  being  alive.  They  have  only  the  one  who,  although 
away,  is  with  them  in  thought.  He  endeavours  to  console 
them  by  means  of  letters.  His  whole  being  goes  to  them 
in  his  epistles,  which  are  the  expressions  of  a  sincere  heart ; 
but  he  feels  his  impotence  in  writing  to  those  who  may 
be  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  killed.  But  knowing  that 
his  message  to  his  loved  ones  at  home  will  be  the  means 
of  strengthening  their  faith  in  God,  he  quotes  passages  from 
His  Word,  although  his  own  faith  is  sorely  tried.  During 
his  imprisonment  his  faith  was  tried  much,  but  it  is  more 
so  now,  for  his  loved  ones  are  in  danger  of  being  taken  away 
by  the   terrible  Turks, 

It  were  better  that  every  member  of  his  family  was  killed 
than  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perpetrators 
of  such  untold  crimes.  Even  now  he  is  reading  in  the 
papers  of  the  Armenian  mothers  and  daughters  being  carried 
off  by  the  Turks  and  Kurds.  His  blood  boils  on  reading 
of  innocent  wives  and  children  being  made  widows  and 
orphans.  "  Thy  will  be  done "  is  his  prayer,  but  feeling 
sure  that  God  hates  such  wickedness,  the  anxious  husband 
calls  out  to  Him  to  shield  His  ill-treated  people.  Satan  is 
at  work  always,  but  on  such  occasions  he  is  more  double- 
faced  than  ever  On  the  one  hand  he  approaches  the  tired 
soul  in  seemingly  friendly  manner,  endeavouring  to  make 
him  feel  that  God  puts  upon  him  more  than  he  can  bear  \ 
and  on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  as  though  the 
loyalty  of  a  believer  depended  upon  his  prosperity. 

The  Evil  One  further  works  by  persuading  the  tried  child  of 
God  not  to  pray  to  Him,  as  though  His  hand  was  shortened. 
He  says  :  '  Why  does  not  God  Stop  the  hand  of  the  persecutor, 
if  He  is  Almighty  ?  If  He  is  a  compassionate  Father,  how  is 
it  that  He  permits  the  innocent  to  suffer,  as  though  He  had  no 
interest  in  them  ? '  He  adds  :  *  If  God  is  Righteous,  why  does 
He  not  interfere  and  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  His  people 
in  Armenia?'  The  anxious  husband  had  been  subjected  to 
such  disquieting  thoughts  again  and  again,  but  he  was  drawn 
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to  the  Old  Book,  which  is  the  best  shield  against  the  attacks  of 
Satan.  But  even  then  the  Tempter  presents  himself,  and  the 
tried  one  seems  to  be  unable  to  realise  the  promises  contained 
in  the  Word  of  God.  He  does  his  very  best  to  bring  before 
the  mind  of  his  longing  soul  the  dark  side  of  human  life,  and 
makes  him  feel  that  the  Bible  contains  no  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  life.  His  whole  aim  is  to  undo  the  relations 
between  the  man  and  his  Maker. 

But  God  does  not  leave  His  perplexed  child  alone.  He 
does  not  permit  Satan  to  overcome  the  tried  believer.  God 
has  confidence  in  His  servant  that  he  will  come  through  the 
fiery  trial,  for  grace  follows  the  chosen  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  His  pleasure  to  bring  to  naught  the  efforts  of  the  Evil  One 
in  his  attempt  to  disunite  the  child  of  God  from  his  belief  in 
the  Almighty. 

Amidst  these  contrary  thoughts  the  anxious  husband  found 
his  consolation,  and  conveyed  the  same  to  his  loved  ones  at 
home,  by  daily  meditation  upon  the  Word  of  God.  How 
precious  were  the  letters  that  came  to  him  from  his  wife !  They 
contained  pathos  of  an  uncommon  character.  They  brought 
home  the  truth  in  a  most  forcible  manner.  One  could  scarcely 
believe  that  a  sorely-tried  woman  could  have  written  in  such  a 
cheerful  style.  Although  she  fully  realised  that  her  own  life  was 
in  peril,  her  whole  heart  was  fixed  upon  Eternity  !  Whilst  she 
needs  great  comfort  herself,  she  endeavours  to  console  her 
husband  !  Although  absent  in  person,  her  spirit  ever  speaks 
to  him. 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  my  family  ? '  I  asked  myself.  Learn- 
ing that  she  and  our  child  were  compelled  to  go  to  the 
missionaries  for  protection  in  the  time  of  the  massacres,  and 
that  they  could  take  nothing  with  them,  I  called  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  begged  the  officials  to  remit,  by  telegram,  some 
pecuniary  assistance  to  them  by  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo. 
They  explained  to  me  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  sending 
money  for  anyone  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  on  being 
told  that  my  wife  and  child  would  have  perished,  they  consented 
to  be  the  medium  of  my  endeavours. 
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Having  recounted  some  of  my  own  experiences,  let  my  wife 
say  something  of  hers  :  "  The  cruel  separation  !  Shall  we  see 
one  another  again?  Only  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we 
parted !  It  is  a  short  time,  but  the  distance  between  us  is 
great.  Three  years  we  did  not  see  one  another  !  What  happened 
during  all  that  time  ?  The  awful  scenes,  with  their  more  dreadful 
effects,  are  still  before  me !  Only  the  veil  of  death,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  glory  above,  can  obliterate  them  from  my  memory. 
Every  day  of  my  life  I  can  see  the  horrible  sights.  It  was  not  a 
dream.  It  was  a  reality  in  my  own  life,  and  I  have  its  marks, 
both  in  my  inner  being  and  on  my  memory.  My  knowledge  of 
the  world's  history  failed  to  assist  me  in  recollecting  a  parallel. 
I  could  not  help  asking  myself  if  it  was  truly  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century !  One's  mind  cannot  grasp  how  it  is  that 
the  advance  of  time  had  brought  no  consolation.  But  such 
thoughts  have  no  consequences.  We  must  see  the  phase  of 
life  in  its  acutest  form. 

"  But  can  we  stand  in  the  face  of  this  untold  human  wicked- 
ness ?  Are  we  bound  to  go  through  the  fiery  trials  ?  Is  any 
human  help  at  hand  ?  None  whatever.  Is  self-defence 
possible?  We  are  like  broken  reeds.  Fathers  and  sons  are 
helpless  and  distressed,  and  mothers  and  daughters  are 
utterly  depressed  !  What  will  be  the  fate  of  each?  Death? 
We  will  accept  it  as  a  great  blessing.  A  father  or  son  may 
end  his  terrible  experiences  by  death.  But  a  mother  or 
daughter  has  to  long  for  release  by  death  from  the  hand  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk.  Alas  !  the  little  ones.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  them  ?  Only  separation  from  their  loved  ones, 
whom  they  have  to  see  killed  before  them  ?  Much  worse  than 
death  :  they,  with  their  widowed  mothers  and  sisters,  have  to 
be  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Turk — the  murderer  of  their 
fathers  and  elder  brothers.  That  is  not  all :  they  have  to  give 
up  their  Christian  religion  !  A  little  Armeoian  girl  (eight  years 
old)  asks :  '  Mother,  how  can  we  live  with  the  Turk,  who  has 
killed  my  dear  father  and  brothers,  and  who  does  not  believe 
in  Christ.'     The  poor  mother,,a  little  baby  in  her  arms,  who 
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has  just  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  her  husband's  death  in  the 
churchyard,  runs  from  the  murderers  and  throws  herself  and 
the  little  one  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  church,  which  has  been 
set  on  fire,  into  the  flames. 

"  At  one  time  it  was  only  the  Sassun  district  which  suffered. 
But  now  the  whole  country  must  undergo  a  similar  fate.  The 
news  comes  from  all  parts,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  terrible 
things  about  to  take  place.  The  long  looked-for  Reforms 
promised  by  the  Sultan  are  almost  forgotten.  The  bravest  in 
the  nation  can  no  longer  dare  to  say  anything  about  '  the 
Powers ' :  news  from  Europe  comes  no  more.  Only  one  letter 
comes  from  my  husband,  informing  us  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
England.  But  now  we  hear  nothing  of  him  or  from  him. 
Neither  of  us  dares  to  call  at  the  Turkish  Post  Office  *  to  see 
if  there  is  a  letter  for  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turkish 
officials  would  have  been  more  hostile  if  we  had  received  a 
letter  from  England. 

"  A  telegram  from  my  husband  cost  us  my  father's  life.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  enquire  about  us  at  the  time  when  the 
worst  was  feared.  The  telegram  came  from  the  British  Consul 
at  Aleppo  :  it  had  been  received  by  the  missionaries.  My 
father,  who  had  for  some  twenty  years  served  them  gratuitously, 
begged  of  them  to  send  a  reply  to  the  Consul  on  his  behalf, 
but  the  missionaries  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility. 
My  father  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  much  hurt.  It  is  true  the  Armenian  Christians  could 
not  leave  their  homes,  but  the  missionaries,  being  foreign 
subjects,  could  dispatch  a  telegram  for  him.  In  fact,  they  were 
themselves  receiving  telegrams,  and  answering  them  almost 
every  day.  Perhaps  they  did  not  wish  the  Turkish  officials 
to  suspect  them  of  being  anxious  to  send  news  to  England. 
My  father,  who  at  one  time  acted  in  connection  with  the 
American  Consulate,  and  who  had  official  documents  from  the 
Central  Government  at  Constantinople  authorizing  him  as 
under  American  protection,  was  afraid  to  take  the  telegram 
himself,  considering  that  he  was  an  Armenian  by  nationality. 
•  In  Turkey  letters  are  not  delivered  to  their  owners. 
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He,  nevertheless,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  telegram. 
He  told  us  that  it  was  most  kind  of  his  son-in-law  to  induce 
the  British  Government  to  make  enquiries  about  me  and  our 
only  child,  and  being  assured  that  the  massacre  would  take 
place  in  a  few  days,  he  thought  he  might  render  a  great  service 
to  the  Christians  at  Marash  if  he  replied  to  my  husband.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  Armenia,  and  that 
a  telegram  from  a  typical  Armenian  town  might  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  massacre  :  so  he  himself  took  the  telegram. 
Before  he  left  us  he  kissed  our  son  Paul,  and  bade  us  all  fare- 
well, as  though  he  was  never  to  see  us  again.  Alas  !  it  was  so. 
He  said  he  would  not  mind  if  he  was  imprisoned.  He  never 
thought  that  anything  worse  would  happen.  When  all  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  close  their  shops  and  run  to  their 
homes,  my  father  repeatedly  called  upon  the  missionaries,  and 
warned  them  to  compel  the  Turkish  authorities  to  send 
Turkish  zapties  for  the  protection  of  the  mission  premises. 
He  could  not  induce  them  to  take  his  advice.  My  father,  being 
a  native  and  having  exceptional  experience,  could  realise  the 
situation,  which  was  rapidly  progressing  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  the  missionaries,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  free 
country,  and  who  had  not  been  long  in  Armenia,  seemed  to 
think  that  they  knew  better. 

"  If  in  the  first  place  the  missionaries  had  sent  the  telegram 
for  him,  my  father  would  not  have  been  killed.  Perhaps 
he  may  not  have  been  spared  by  the  Turks  later,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  he  might  have  survived. 
In  stating  this,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  hold  the  missionaries 
responsible  for  the  unnatural  death  of  my  father.  Perhaps 
they  could  not  see  their  way,  but  with  regard  to  the  mission 
premises,  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  missionaries  had 
forced  the  Turkish  authorities  to  protect  them  and  their 
buildings,  the  Turkish  mob  would  not  have  dared  to  approach 
them.  In  conjunction  with  the  houses  of  the  missionaries 
and   the   mission   schools  which  were   plundered,    the   Theo- 
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logical  Seminary  was  burnt  to  ashes  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  missionaries  themselves.  Of  course  the  Turkish  mob 
and  the  fire  made  the  missionaries  feel  that  their  lives  were 
in  danger,  too.  If  the  missionaries  had  been  well  protected, 
and  had  made  the  Turkish  officials  understand  that  they 
would  hold  them  responsible  for  anything  that  might  happen, 
they  would  not  themselves  have  experienced  anything  in 
the  way  of  endangerment  to  their  own  lives.  Moreover,  if 
the  Turkish  officials  were  convinced  that  the  missionaries 
were  not  among  the  Armenians,  simply  as  passive  lookers 
on  and  taking  no  interest  in  their  anxieties,  much  bloodshed 
might  have  been  prevented,  even  in  the  city  itself;  for  the 
missionaries  live  in  the  suburbs  and  could  render  no  assistance 
to  the  Christian  community  at  Marash.  The  Armenians 
from  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Marash  came  some  few 
days  before  the  massacres,  and  begged  the  missionaries  to 
allow  them  to  come  to  their  premises,  but  they  implored  in 
vain.  Even  some  Armenian  teachers  who  taught  in  the 
mission  schools  were  refused  admittance  by  the  missionaries 
and  some  of  them   were  afterwards  killed. 

"One  of  the  Armenian  students  who  was  studying  under 
the  missionaries,  was  shot  dead  by  the  Turkish  mob;  while 
another  was  dangerously  wounded  on  the  mission  premises, 
where  they  were  living.  An  Armenian  neighbour,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  refused  admittance  by  the  missionaries,  until 
the  last  moment,  remained  in  his  own  house,  but  eventually 
found  himself  forced  to  run  to  the  mission  house.  But 
before  he  could  reach  it,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  rifles 
of  the  mob,  although  it  would  not  have  taken  him  more  than  a 
minute  to  perform  the  journey. 

"  So  far  as  we  understood,  the  missionaries  were  kept 
informed  by  the  American  Minister  at  Constantinople  that 
the  Turkish  authorities  would  protect  them.  From  their 
reluctance,  and,  I  should  say,  refusal  to  receive  the  Armenians 
into  their  premises,  we  were  bound  to  conclude  that  they 
either   had    instructions    from    their    own    Minister  at    Con- 
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stantinople,  or  were  warned  by  the  Turkish  officials  to  receive 
no  Armenian  into  their  houses.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
missionaries  did  not  feel  for  the  Armenians,  but  I  am 
confident  that  they  gave  way  a  good  deal  to  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  that  the  latter,  knowing  this,  took  advantage 
of  their  apparent  timidity  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  mob. 

"There  have  been  some  missionaries,  who,  realising  the 
situation,  called  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  officials  in  a 
firm  manner.  For  instance,  Miss  Shattuck,  of  Urfa,  acted 
very  bravely.  She  compelled  the  Turkish  authorities  to 
protect  the  mission  premises,  and  they  had  to  send  Turkish 
zapties  there.  Into  this  hospitable  abode  many  Armenians 
were  received,  and  the  Turkish  mob  dared  not  go  near. 

"  At  Marash,  it  is  true,  some  Armenians  who  were  most 
reluctantly  received,  when,  as  a  last  resource,  they  went  to 
the  missionaries,  saved  their  lives.  Their  experiences 
there  were  such,  that  during  the  whole  massacre  of  that  city, 
they  did  not  for  a  single  moment  feel  safe.  In  fact,  the 
missionaries  themselves,  being  unprotected,  did  not  think 
they  were  secure,  and  somehow  they  were  so  perturbed 
that  the  Armenian  refugees  could  have  no  sign  of  hope. 

"As  to  myself  and  my  child.  We  were  among  the 
refugees  in  mission  buildings.  My  father,  a  few  days  before 
he  was  killed,  called  upon  the  missionaries,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  receive  me  and  my  child  into  their  home, 
but  found  that  they  did  not  care  to  do  so,  and  returned 
home  much  disappointed.  After  my  father's  death,  my 
widowed  mother,  I,  and  my  family,  were  shut  in  our  house, 
where  we  spent  the  days  in  tears. 

"  Now  the  wholesale  slaughter  begins.  The  signal  is  given 
from  the  Turkish  Government  House.  The  whole  town  is 
in  flames.  The  dwellings  of  the  Armenians  are  set  on  fire. 
Bullets  fly  from  every  quarter,  and  the  vicipus  mob,  led  on 
by  the  regular  soldiers,  sweep  through  the  streets,  leaving 
dead  and  dying  victims  in  their  ghastly  trail.  Plunder, 
murder,  torture,  \%  the  order  of  the  day. 
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"  My  mother  is  cooking  some  food  for  our  little  one,  Paul ; 
she  says  she  must  provide  something,  as  the  time  is  now 
come  for  us  to  fly  for  our  lives.  I  am  very  ill,  and  can  scarcely 
walk  a  few  steps.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  We  are  aware  that 
missionaries  are  unwilling  to  receive  us  ;  shall  we  flee  to  the 
mountains  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  That  we  might  commit  suicide  is 
in  our  thoughts  in  the  most  trying  moments.  God  is  our  refuge. 
Is  it  true?  The  Tempter  seems  to  be  conquering.  .  .  . 
I,  my  younger  sisters,  and  only  brother,  carrying  the  child,  run 
for  our  lives.  We  see  the  neighbours  running  to  the  mission 
house,  so  we  follow  them.  We  find  ourselves  among  the 
refugees,  who  are  as  pale  as  death.  As  to  ourselves,  we  are  in 
peculiar  circumstances.  Life  is  almost  at  its  very  end.  How 
I  miss  my  dear  mother,  who  remains  behind  to  bring  a  little 
food  for  the  child.  I,  my  sisters,  and  brother,  feel  anxious. 
How  can  she  come  to  us  ?  On  the  roads  there  are  hundreds 
of  the  Turkish  mob.  My  brother,  in  spite  of  the  bullets,  rurs 
to  look  after  his  widowed  mother ;  shall  we  ever  see  him 
again  ?  In  a  few  moments  he  returns,  and  tells  us  that  his 
mother  has  been  obliged  to  hide  herself  in  a  stable.  If  the 
Turks  went  there,  what  then  ?  But  are  we  in  safety  ourselves  ? 
Safe  !  It  is  a  word  that  is  foreign  to  us  within  range  of  the 
bullets  !  The  missionaries  warn  us  to  keep  our  little  ones 
silent.  How  can  we  ?  There  is  nothing  to  give  to  them.  In 
our  escape  we  could  bring  nothing  with  us.  My  mother  is  left 
behind,  so  we  do  not  know  where  the  food  is  that  she  cooked 
for  the  child.  Silence  is  necessary.  If  a  child  makes  even  a 
little  noise,  we  are  told  that  we  must  keep  it  quiet.  Oh, 
terrible  moments  !  We  would  rather  sacrifice  our  own  lives 
than  see  our  dear  ones  hurt.  But  if  we  are  killed,  they,  too, 
must  die.  How  could  we  leave  them  behind  to  the  heartless 
Turk  ?  Can  an  Armenian  mother  kill  her  own  child  ?  A 
heart-breaking  thought !  Can  my  darling  Paul  find  another 
mother  who  will  watch  over  him  day  and  night  with  loving 
smile  and  untiring  devotion  ?  How  cruelly  the  tender  mite 
will  feel  it  when  he  can  no  longer   see  his  mother,  who  is  no 
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more !  If  he  survives,  where  will  he  find  himself  ?  In  a 
home  where  he  will  have  every  comfort  ?  Among  those  who 
love  him  ?  Will  he  hear  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus  again  ? 
Never  !  He  will  be  taken  to  a  Turkish  house,  where  his 
whole  life  will  be  blasted ;  and  his  tender  heart,  where  Jesus 
dwelt,  will  be  won  by  the  Evil  One. 

"  Will  it  be  a  sin  to  commit  suicide  at  such  a  moment  ? 
Shall  we  not  prove  our  distrust  in  the  Almighty  God,  Who  has 
provided  for  us  a  temporary  refuge  ?  This  is  not  the  time  to 
think  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  end  our  lives.  Amidst 
the  conflicting  thoughts  life  lingers  on.  At  times  we  find 
ourselves  near  Eternity.  We  gaze  upon  one  another,  and  the 
bravest  amongst  us  is  speechless.  Why  ?  Are  we  afraid  of 
death  ?  It  is  not  death,  but  the  uncertainty  that  we  fear. 
Here  we  are  all  Christians  and  neighbours ;  and  although  no 
word  is  uttered,  our  faces  are  familiar  to  one  another.  We  are 
members  of  the  same  community  :  our  trials  are  the  same. 
Some  of  us  have  even  now  to  mourn  murdered  loved  ones. 
Although  silent,  all  hearts  are  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 
But  Christ's  presence  is  felt  in  such  a  manner  that  everyone 
feels  as  if  He  were  speaking  in  audible  tones.  '  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  .  .  .'  It  is  difficult  at  the  moment  to  realise 
the  promise.  '  Remember,'  He  says,  *  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.* 

"How  long  will  the  massacre  last?  Who  can  tell  ?  Shall 
we  survive  till  the  end  ?  Why  do  we  desire  to  live  ?  Has  life 
any  further  claims  upon  us  ?  But  still  we  must  live  on.  In 
spite  of  the  most  trying  circumstances,  even  when  we  are 
under  the  shadow  of  death,  life  has  still  its  hold  upon  us ! 
O  life  !  thou  art  a  gracious  gift,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
listen  to  thy  voice  to-day.  It  answers :  *  My  desire  to  be 
prolonged  is  natural,  and  as  death  has  not  yet  put  his  hand 
upon  you,  my  claims  still  remain.'  But  surely  we  cannot 
retain  any  hope  of  surviving  !  We  argue  with  life.  '  You  may 
not,'  it  says ;  '  but  as  long  as  breath  is  in  your  nostrils,  you 
must  wait  until  the  Giver  of  life  Himself  summons  you,  and 
then  my  desire  will  be  satisfied.'     But  is  it  not  better  for  life 
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itself  to  cease  to  be  before  its  appointed  time  ?  It  may  survive, 
but  future  events  may  cause  it  to  repent  that  it  still  insisted  ! 
Life  is  not  its  own  master.  It  cannot  do  what  it  wills.  It 
must  undergo  trials.  Amidst  hardships  it  must  continue. 
The  problems  of  life  are  mysterious,  and  there  are  times  when 
human  conception  cannot  realize  its  importance.  One  asks 
oneself,  '  Can  a  life  spent  in  misery  and  utter  helplessness  serve 
any  object  ? '  A  silent  answer  comes,  It  does  !  How  ?  Future 
has  yet  to  reveal,  is  the  reply.  Such  reflections  engage  our 
minds  continually." 
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Chapter    XVI. 

3l  N  the  previous  chapter  my  wife  related  her  experiences  at 
fl|  the  besieged  mission  buildings.  Now  let  her  complete 
^  her  story  and  tell  of  her  narrow  escape  from  the  country. 
"  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  readers  with  my  long  and 
painful  narrative,  but  I  should  not  do  justice  to  myself  if  I 
omitted  the  remainder.  Having  been  at  the  mission  buildings 
about  a  week,  during  which  we  not  only  felt  unsafe,  but  under 
the  bullets  we  almost  lost  our  mental  balance.  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  that  the  surviving  Armenian  women  had  to  confess 
the  Mahommedan  faith.  I  asked  the  missionaries  for  their 
advice  to  us.  They  kept  silent.  I  told  them  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  deny  Christ.  Our  prayer  was  that  our  lives  should 
terminate  in  some  way,  rather  than  confess  Islamism. 

"  We  are  here,  but  where  are  our  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
Can  we  do  .anything  for  them  ?  We  are  but  waiting  for  our 
own  turn.  We  can  only  pray  for  them.  In  our  supplications 
each  member  is  mentioned  one  by  one.  It  is  far  better  to 
meet  one  another  in  the  land  above.  Shall  we  enjoy  the 
happy  reunion  ?  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  is  uttered  solemnly. 
But  if  we  survive,  how  many  of  our  relatives  shall  we  find 
alive  ?  What  will  be  their  story  ?  Shall  we  see  them  in  their 
former  prosperity  ?  It  is  a  childish  dream  !  We  must  be 
prepared  to  find  them  destitute — perhaps,  with  mutilated 
bodies.  Are  we  going  to  witness  such  heartrending  sights  ? 
We  are  bound  to  see  them,  as  they  are  members  of  our  own 
people.  We  must  come  together  and  weep  over  our  loved 
ones  taken  from  us  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  Turk. 
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"  Is  there  a  God  at  all  ?  Are  we  justified  in  asking  such  a 
question  ?  Should  He  be  blamed  ?  Our  confidence  in  Him 
is  unshaken.  Do  we  not  deceive  ourselves  ?  Certainly  not ! 
We  feel  His  presence  within  us.  Is  it  possible  ?  At  no 
other  time  have  we  felt  Him  to  be  so  near  to  us.  Is 
there  any  tangible  proof  of  His  presence  ?  Although 
human  weakness  manifests  itself  in  the  face  of  such  a 
deplorable  situation,  the  inner  man  is  firm.  Our  whole  being 
is  shattered,  but  our  faith  is  stronger  than  ever.  For  the  time 
it  seems  we  are  forsaken,  and,  humanly  speaking,  heaven 
itself  has  closed  its  doors  of  compassion  before  us.  But 
through  the  dark  clouds  light  manifests  itself,  and  our  heartfelt 
prayers  echo  up  to  God. 

"  All  human  agency  has  failed.  The  hope  entertained  by  us 
as  a  nation,  that  one  day  the  Christians  of  the  West  would 
come  to  our  rescue  has  been  extinguished.  Our  persecutors 
are  calling  out  everywhere,  '  The  infidels  have  been  left  to 
themselves  !  Their  Isa  (Jesus),  cannot  and  will  not  save  them, 
and  their  supposed  friends,  the  foreign  devils  of  the  West,  have 
left  them  at  our  mercy.  Let  us  prove  our  loyalty  to  our 
Prophet,  who  came  from  God,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran,  which  is  our  guide.  If  God  were  the  God  of  the 
infidels,  He  would  have  come  to  their  rescue.  By  permitting 
us  to  get  rid  of  them,  He  justifies  our  action.  They  have  been 
disloyal  to  our  Monarch,  Our  Lord  and  Master^  the  Sultan  of 
the  Two  Shores,  and  the  High  King  of  the  Two  Seas ;  the 
Crown  of  Ages,  and  the  Pride  of  all  Countries ;  the  Greatest 
of  all  Khalifs,  the  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  ;  the  Successor 
of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  of  the  Universe,  the  Victorious 
Conqueror.  We  have  the  order  from  him  to  kill  the  husbands 
and  sons,  and  take  possession  of  their  wives  and  children,  who 
must  confess  the  Mohammedan  faith.  It  is  our  holy  duty  to 
rid  the  world  of  all  unbelievers.  We  are  thQ  faithful !  We 
are  sure  of  some  heavenly  reward  for  every  infidel  we  destroy, 
and  we  are  looking  for  a  high  place  in  Paradise  as  a  recom- 
pense for  our  deeds.     We  have  long  urged  upon  these  infidels 
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to  confess  our  faith.  It  is  now  the  time  to  slay  those  who  will 
not  repent.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Koran  says  : '  The  Infidel 
said,  if  we  had  been  favoured  with  a  book  of  Divine  revela- 
tions, delivered  to  the  ancients,  we  had  surely  been  sincere 
servants  of  God,  yet  now  the  Koran  is  revealed  they  believe 
not  therein.  .  .  .  Verily,  the  unbelievers  are  addicted  to  pride 
and  contention.  How  many  generations  have  we  destroyed 
before  thehi,  and  they  cried  for  mercy,  but  there  was  nj 
escape?  .  .  .  The  Unbelievers  say.  Hearken  not  unto  this 
Koran,  but  use  vain  discourse  during  the  reading  thereof  that 
you  may  overcome  the  voice  of  the  reader  by  your  scoffs  and 
laughter.  Wherefore  we  will  surely  cause  the  unbelievers  to 
taste  a  grievous  punishment,  and  we  will  certainly  reward  them 
for  the  evils  which  they  shall  have  wrought. 

"  ' .  .  .  Verily,  they  who  believe  not  in  the  admonition 
of  the  Koran  after  it  hath  come  unto  them,  shall  one  day  be 
discovered.  It  is  certainly  a  book  of  infinite  value  :  vanity 
shall  not  approach  it,  either  from  before  it  or  from  behind 
it.*  It  is  a  revelation  from  a  wise  God.  .  .  .  When  ye 
encounter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads  until  ye  have 
made  a  great  slaughter  among  them.  .  .  .  He  com- 
mandeth  you  to  fight  his  battles  that  He  may  prove  the  one  of 
you  by  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  suffer  in  defence  of 
■  God's  true  religion,  God  will  not  suffer  their  works  to  perish. 

"  *  He  will  lead  them  into  Paradise,  of  which  He  has  told 
them.  O  true  believers,  if  ye  assist  God  by  fighting  for  His 
religion.  He  will  assist  you  against  your  enemies,  and  will  set 
your  feet  fast;  but  as  for  the  infidels,  let  them  perish,  and 
their  works  shall  God  render  vain.  .  .  •  Ye  shall  fight 
against  them,  or  they  shall  profess  Islam.  If  ye  obey, 
God  will  give  you  a  glorious  reward.  God  promised  you 
many  spoils  which  you  should  take,  but  He  gave  you  these 
by  way  of  earnest ;  and  He  restrained  the  hands  of  man 
from    you.     And  He  also  promiseth  you' 'Other  spoils  which 

*  I.e.,  It  shall  not  be  prevailed  against  or  frustrated  by  any  means,  or  in 
any  respect  whatever. 
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you  have  not  beea  able  to  take,  but  now  hath  God 
encompassed  them  for  you  that  the  same  may  be  a  sign  to  the 
true  believers,  and  that  He  may  guide  you  in  the  right  way. 
.  .  ,  It  is  He  who  hath  sent  His  Apostle  with  the 
direction  and  the  religion  of  truth  that  He  may  exalt  the  same 
above  every  religion,  and  God  is  sufficient  witness  whereof. 
Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  those  who  are  with 
him  are  fierce  against  the  unbelievers,  but  compassionate 
towards  one  another.'  As  the  followers  of  the  faith  of  Islam, 
we  must  be  obedient  to  the  exhortation  contained  in  our  sacred 
book,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  our  religious  teachers  and 
preachers.  We  were  longing  for  such  an  opportunity  which 
is  given  to  us  to-day.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the  same. 
"  '  We  must  give  the  infidels  a  final  chance  to  confess 
Mohammedanism,  but  if  they  still  refuse  to  follow  our  religion, 
we  must  stamp  them  out.  We  must  kill  as  many  as  we 
can.  We  have  the  liberty  to  get  rid  of  them  in  any  way. 
We  can  use  any  weapons,  and  torture  them  as  we  may 
wish.  We  must  not  listen  to  them  when  they  plead  for 
mercy.  They  deserve  the  severest  punishment.  We  have 
been  insulted  by  them  long  enough.  They  made  us  believe 
that  they  had  co-religionists  in  Europe  and  America,  who 
would  come  to  their  rescue.  Now  we  are  sure  that  our 
Monarch  has  been  the  conqueror.  Go  on  with  your  work 
of  slaughter.  We  have  no  need  to  hesitate  as  though  we 
should  be  punished  for  our  doings  in  future.  We  have 
learned  by  past  experience  that  our  Master  ordered  massacres 
to  take  place  some  years  since,  and  many  infidels  were  killed, 
and  none  of  the  followers  of  our  religion  were  punished. 
Our  religious  and  political  Head  is  quite  able  to  protect 
us  against  the  foreign  invaders.  We  have  been  continuing 
as  a  nation  and  an  independent  dominion  for  over  500 
years,   and  we  are  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

" '  Do  not  waste  time  by  desiring  to  plunder  the  houses 
and  shops  of  the  infidels.  Kill  them  first,  and  be  sure  that 
their    property   will    be    yours.      We    will    divide   the   spoil 
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among  ourselves  afterwards.  Now  we  are  not  alone.  The 
Sultan  aids  with  his  regular  soldiers  and  ammunition. 
Assist  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  have  come  from  other 
parts,  and  cannot  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the  infidels. 
Do  not  •  fear  injury  during  righteous  massacres.  The  weapons, 
which  the  infidels  had,  have  been  taken  from  them.  The 
field  is  ours ;  they  are  waiting  in  their  houses ;  enter  them 
as  you  may  please.  If  womenfolk  resist,  kill  them  also,  and 
if  you  see  their  children  in  the  way,  cut  them  to  pieces 
or  trample  them  under   your  feet. 

"  '  Some  may  not  like  to  kill  the  infidels  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Serve  one  another  by  exchanging  your  districts. 
Let  your  women  assist  you  also  :  the  work  must  be  done. 
Our  Monarch  must  not  be  disappointed.  He  is  most 
anxious  that  the  infidels  in  his  dominion  should  be  exter- 
minated. He  is  already  proud  of  what  we  have  achieved 
in  the  years  gone  by.  But  this  time  we  must  reduce  the 
infidels  to  a  small  minority.  If  the  order  from  Constantinople 
is  not  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sultan,  we  are 
sure  to  be  punished.  He  will  look  upon  us  as  his  disloyal 
subjects.  As  our  greatest  Khalif  and  Monarch,  he  is  justified 
in  punishing   us  for  our  disobedience. 

"  *  Some  of  you  may  think  that  when  the  infidels  are  gone 
you  will  have  to  suffer.  But  the  spoils  which  you  will  have 
will  be  sufficient  for  you  for  years  to  come.  The  country 
will  be  left  to  you  entirely.  You  will  no  longer  look  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  infidels.  You  will  take  a  prominent 
place  in  business.  We  have  suffered  enough  through  them, 
and  they  have  been  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  land.  They 
have  owned  large  houses,  places  of  business,  farms,  lands, 
vineyards,  and  gardens.  Some  have  accumulated  much 
wealth,  and  they  walk  among  us  as  though  we  were  their 
slaves.  At  one  time  we  knew  nothing  of  foreign  goods, 
but  these  infidels  have  introduced  them  into  the  country. 
In  this  way  we,  the  faithful,  who  do  not  care  to  trade  with 
the  foreign   devils,  have  to  suffer. 
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" '  At  one  time  they  used  to  dress  like  ourselves,  but  now 
they  attire  as  the  foreign  infidels  (the  missionaries).  Their 
women  go  about  having  no  veils.  Their  young  men  have 
done  great  harm  to  the  young  of  the  faithful,  who  more  or 
less  follow  their  example.  The  only  way  to  stop  the 
inroad  of  the  infidels  against  our  religion  and  national  feelings, 
is  to  exterminate  them !  Advancement  is  the  curse  of 
our  country.     We  prefer  the  old  manner  of  living. 

"  '  The  existence  of  the  Young  Turkish  Party  is  due  to 
the  inducement  of  the  Armenians,  and  young  Moslems  do 
not  only  hate  our  Monarch,  but  they  are  disloyal  to  him, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  being  punished.  In  this  way, 
our  own  people  have  been  considerably  reduced.  If  we 
desire  to  keep  our  people  loyal  to  their  religion  and  their 
Sultan,  the  extermination  of  the  Armenian  is  imperative. 
It  is  for  their  sake  that  our  Monarch  is  so  much  troubled 
by  the  foreign  devils,  and  in  order  to  avoid  insult  from 
them,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  our  Ruler, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  make  one  nation  and  one  religion  in  his 
dominion.  We  must  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall  hear  of 
the  religion  of  the  infidel  no  more;  when  the  bells  of  the 
churches  of  the  idolaters  will  no  longer  strike  harshly  upon 
our  ears,  and  when  the  name  of  our  Prophet  only  will  be 
heard  under  the  rule  of  his  Successor.  Then  will  peace  reign 
throughout  the  land.  Let  us  therefore  gird  on  our  armour, 
for  this  is  a  Holy  War !  Let  every  one  take  his  part  in  it, 
and  wipe  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  infidel  enemies  of 
the  Prophet  and  his  servant  the  Khalif." 

"  Whilst  the  Mohammedan  fanatics  exhort  one  another, 
our  helpless  people  either  hide  themselves  in  their  houses, 
or  fly,  leaving  everything  behind  them.  To  my  knowledge, 
several  families  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  remained  in 
their  own  houses,  which  were  newly  built,  were  burnt  to 
ashes.  We  saw  the  flames  in  the  distance,  and  our  hearts 
went  out  to  them.  One  who  perished  in  this  way  was  my 
first-cousin.     While    I   gazed   upon   the   spot  where   nothing 
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but  ashes  remained,  I  thought  of  him  !  '  You  were  proud 
of  your  new  home,  for  which  you  worked  hard  day  and 
night.  It  took  months  to  build  it,  but  a  few  hours  have 
brought  it  to  naught.'  Is  it  true  that  there  was  a  dwelhng 
on  that  spot  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ?  Did  his  wife  and  children 
perish  with  him  here  ?  It  would  have  been  a  blessing. 
But  the  Turk  is  not  so  merciful !  He  takes  the  wife  away, 
and  the  children  must  follow  her. 

"  We  now  felt  that  we  had  to  return  to  our  respective  homes, 
as  the  missionaries  seemed  to  keep  us  no  longer.  If  we 
returned  home  we  were  unprotected,  but  we  thought  it  was 
best  to  leave  the  place  in  which  we  suffered  beyond  description. 

"  So  we  returned  to  my  father's  house.  Here  we  were 
actually  captives.  We  were  confined  all  the  day  in  our  rooms. 
We  could  not  allow  my  brother  to  do  shopping ;  we  might 
not  have  seen  him  again.  My  mother  also  dared  not  leave 
us  for  a  single  moment.     We  were  deprived  of  everything.  .  .  . 

"  What  about  the  plunderers  ?  They  are  now  enjoying 
themselves.  They  in  multitudes  go  about  in  the  streets 
shouting  that  the  infidels  were  defeated  and  that  their  property 
is  forfeited  to  them.  The  Turks,  who  had  never  put  on  a  coat, 
are  now  wearing  two  or  three.  Those  who  used  to  go  about 
either  without  boots  or  with  clumsy  foot-wear,  are  now  wearing 
excellent  boots  and  gloe-shoes.  Those  who  had  perhaps  not 
seen  a  watch,  are  now  carrying  several.  The  Turks  who  used 
to  be  drenched  in  the  rain,  now  possess  umbrellas.  Those  who 
perhaps  had  never  possessed  a  sovereign,  have  now  filled  their 
pockets  with  money,  and  are  spending  it  in  a  most  extravagant 
maimer ;  and  whenever  they  meet  an  Armenian  woman,  they 
promise  them  everything  to  induce  them  to  become  their 
wives.  Some  of  them  are  forced  to  do  so.  The  Turks,  who 
could  buy  meat  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  even  then  to  the 
value  of  a  few  pence,  are  now  ordering  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
at  a  time.  The  Turkish  houses,  whose  furniture  consisted  of 
a  few  ragged  mats,  have  now  been  furnished  with  best  Turkish 
carpets  and  rugs.     The  Turks,  who  were  paupers,  now  possess 
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everything  in  abundance.  The  Turkish  women,  too,  adorn 
themselves  in  the  best  style.  Those  who  used  to  wear  common 
cotton  dresses  and  cotton  ezars  (shawls),  are  now  shining  in 
silk  ones,  with  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  boasting  before  the 
Armenian  widows,  who  are  in  rags. 

"  Whilst  I  can  scarcely  look  after  our  only  son,  who  is  now 
nearly  two  years  old,  the  Lord  gave  us  another  child.  I  am 
dangerously  ill,  and  no  medical  aid  can  be  obtained. 
My  father^s  physician  has  been  killed.  Even  if  a  medical 
man  could  be  found,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the 
attendance  and  medicine.  No  proper  food  can  be  obtained. 
Milk  is  very  scarce,  and  for  a  pint  an  enormous  sum  is  charged. 
My  poor  mother  is  doing  her  very  best,  but  she  is  helpless. 
When  we  had  our  first  child  he  had  fifteen  fold  of  dresses, 
but  the  new  bom  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  calico.  We  must 
not  make  complaints  against  the  Lord  for  giving  us  this  child 
in  such  a  trying  time,  and  in  such  utter  distress.  We  carmot 
help  feeling  that  he  is  bom  but  to  undergo  a  like  fate.  About 
a  year  I  had  to  keep  to  my  bed,  and  many  times  I  had  been 
at  the  point  of  death.  During  my  illness  I  wrote  to  my 
husband  with  trembling  hands,  knowing  his  anxiety  about  me. 
I  could  not  conceal  from  him  that  my  condition  was  critical. 
In  this  way  another  year  passed,  and  then,  thank  God,  I 
felt  a  little  better.  There  was  a  Greek  doctor  at  Marash, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Turkish  Government.  He  and 
my  husband  were  intimate  friends.  During  the  massacre, 
and  even  a  few  months  after,  he,  fearing  the  Turk,  dare  not 
come  near  us,  although  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Armenian 
Christians.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  My  husband  wrote  to  him  from 
England,  and  afterwards  he  attended  me.  He  used  to  sit 
with  me  for  several  hours,  and  would  console  my  mother 
when  I  was  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was  educated  in 
Greece,  and  was  most  skilful.  To  God,  through  his  instm- 
mentality,  I  owe  my  recovery.  Although  I  was  not  completely 
restored  to  health,  I  felt  much  better,  and  was  enabled  to 
look   after   my    children   with   the   assistance   of  my  mother. 
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"As  a  thank-offering  to  God  for  His  goodness  to  me,  I 
wished  to  do  something  for  the  distressed.  During  my  illness 
I  heard  much  of  the  widowed  Armenian  mothers  and  their 
children,  and  I  now  see  them  wandering  about  in  rags,  most  of 
whom  are  homeless.  I  asked  myself,  'Can  I  not  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  distressed  ? '  I  started  visiting  the  bereaved 
women.  I  could  not  go  by  myself  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
do  so.     Sometimes  my  father-in-law  accompanied  me. 

"  Wherever  we  went  we  were  assured  that  the  massacre 
had  caused  untold  disgrace  and  misery.  We  one  day  knocked 
at  the  door  of  an  Armenian  house,  where  a  well-to-do 
family  used  to  live.  At  first  there  was  no  answer,  but  after 
knocking  a  second  time,  I  heard  someone  saying  that  those 
who  lived  in  the  house  could  not  be  seen  by  anyone.  I 
told  the  person  who  answered  the  door  thai  I  did  not 
mind  seeing  them  as  they  were.  I  went  in  and  found  that 
the  inmates,  women  and  children,  had  actually  been  robbed 
of  all  their  garments  and  left  destitute.  The  poor  aged 
mother  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  seemed  almost  lifeless. 
The  poor  little  ones  were  lying  on  the  floor  half  dead.  At 
one  time  they  knew  nothing  of  want,  but  to-day  they  are 
deprived  of  even  a  morsel  of  bread. 

"  It  would  require  much  space  to  relate  the  cases  of  the 
distressed  I  saw  during  my  visits  amongst  the  bereaved, 
but  I  may  put  in  one  word  saying  that,  although  the  cases 
were  not  similar  when  all  particulars  were  taken  into  account, 
the  massacre  had  left  in  every  Armenian  home  its  fatal 
marks  of  woe  and  sorrow. 

"  After  visiting  the  distracted  families,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sick  at  heart,  and  could  not  take  anything.  I  wrote 
to  my  husband  informing  him  of  the  needs,  and  suggesting 
to  him  that  I  would  receive  several  fatherless  girls  into  our 
home.  I  felt  sure  that  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  would 
provide.  My  mother,  too,  gladly  consulted  to  my  taking 
them,  allowing  us  room  in  her  house.  In  reply  to  my  lettei 
my  husband    authorized  me  to    start  a  Home  for  fatherless 
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girls,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  it  for 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  This  was  the  first  Home 
founded  in  Armenia  after  the  massacre,  and  several  others  were 
after\\'ards  started  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  distributed 
pecuniary  assistance  which  I  received  from  my  husband,  and 
our  Orphan  Home  also  has  always  been  supported  by  the 
Churches   throughout   Great   Britain. 

"  Meanwhile  I  was  hoping  that  one  day  my  husband  would 
return  to  us,  but  the  state  of  things  in  Armenia  was  so  unsettled 
that  I  felt  sure  he  would  be  killed  if  he  came  back.  It 
is  now  three  years  since  we  saw  one  another  last.  Shall 
we  ever  see  one  another  again  ? 

"  One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my  husband  asking 
me  to  escape.  How  could  I  ?  I  now  understood  that  my 
husband's  return  was  impossible.  I  was  still  very  weak,  and 
the  elder  of  my  two  children  was  about  four.  I  felt  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  I  had  to  leave  the  country,  so  I  de- 
cided to  escape.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  husband  that  he 
would  meet  us  at  Cyprus,  and  that  he  had  left  England 
for  that  island.  I  was  about  to  start  when  unexpected  news 
reached  us  that  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Marash  had  been 
informed  (by  telegram)  by  the  Turkish  officials  at  Alexan- 
dretta,*  that  I  intended  leaving  Turkey  for  England,  and 
that  they  had  determined  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so. 

*  On  arrival  at  Alexandretta  on  my  way  to  Cyprus,  as  I  could  not  go  on 
shore,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  asking  if  my  family  had  arrived  (they  had  to  come 
to  Alexandretta  to  meet  me),  and  I  had  a  reply  informing  me  that  they 
had  arrived  and  urging  upon  me  to  go  on  shore.  I  was  assured  that  the 
Turkish  officials  would  not  arrest  me.  Although  the  reply  was  signed  by 
my  friend,  I  declined  to  go  on  shore,  and  asked  my  family  to  come  to  the 
steamer.  Until  evening  I  waited  and  they  did  not  arrive.  The  steamer 
left  Alexandretta  for  Cyprus,  and  I  felt  most  anxious  about  the  fate  of  my 
wife  and  children,  who,  I  was  afraid,  were  arrested  by  the  Turkish 
officials.  I  could  not  find  out  the  mystery,  but  two  weeks  after  arrival 
at  Cyprus,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  wife  informing  me  that  the  Turkish  police 
had  intercepted  my  note  to  my  friend  at  Alexandretta,  and  that  the  forged 
reply  to  me  was  sent  by  them.  There  is  no  need  to  add  that  my  wife  and 
family  had  never  come  to  Alexandretta. 
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"I  left  Marash  in  the  night,  and  my  father-in-law  and 
my  first-cousin  accompanied  me.  On  arrival  at  Aleppo  I 
called  upon  the  British  Consul,  who  had  done  much  for  my 
husband.  He  received  me  cordially,  and  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  bereavement  by  the  unnatural  death 
of  my  father.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  anything 
for  me,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  go  to 
Cyprus  via  Alexandretta.  He  suggested  that  I  should  go  via 
Damascus,  although  it  would  be  risky.  However,  there  was 
no  other  course  to  take.  The  Consul  wrote  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  British  Consul  at  Damascus,  and  we  left 
Aleppo.  During  the  whole  journey  to  Damascus  we  disguised 
ourselves  and  suffered  much  privation.  The  British  Consul 
at  Damascus  received  us  and  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Consul  at  Beirout,  as  follows  :  '  Dear  Drummond  Hay. 
The  bearer,  accompanied  by  an  Armenian  lady,  who  wishes 
to  join  her  husband  in  England,  has  brought  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  me  from  Barnham,  of  Aleppo.  It  would 
appear  that  the  lady  in  question  and  her  husband  have 
received  assistance  from  the  F.O.  (Foreign  Office),  which 
takes  an  interest  in  the  case.  Barnham  has  asked  me  to  give 
them  what  help  I  can,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  so.  They 
will  tell  you  their  story,  and  perhaps,  if  you  think  fit,  you  will 
help  them.  I  have  purposely  not  mentioned  names  at  their 
own  request. — ^Yours  sincerely,  W.  S.  Richards.' 

**  We,  after  much  suffering,  arrived  at  Beirout,  and  found 
that  the  Turkish  officials  there  would  not  allow  us  to  proceed 
to  Cyprus.  We  had  to  wait  there  a  few  weeks,  as  the  city 
was  in  great  tumult,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Christian 
dared  to  walk  in  the  streets,  as  the  Turks  had  become  more 
fanatic.  At  last  we  found  that  unless  the  Turkish  officials 
were  bribed  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  leave  Beirout.  We 
had  to  pay  what  they  wanted  and  started  for  Cyprus.  Now 
we  were  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turk.  We  arrived 
at  Cyprus  at  last,  and  the  anxious  husband  and  father,  wife 
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and  children  met  again  under  the  British  flag.  The  cruel 
separation  had  come  to  an  end,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  voyage 
we  found  ourselves  in  this  land  of  freedom.  Was  it  all  a 
dream  ?  Dream  ?  It  was  reality !  and  the  past  experiences 
are  still  continually  before  my  mind  in  all  their  terrible  realism. 
After  having  related  all  that  befell  me,  I  trust  that  readers 
will  not  scan  these  pages  for  diversion,  but  will  try  to  under- 
stand the  serious  import  of  the  Armenian  troubles,  and 
inform  their  friends  of  the  same." 

During  six  weeks'  stay  at  Cyprus,  when  I  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  communication  with  my  family,  the  British  post- 
master at  Cyprus  one  day  sent  me  word  to  see  him  privately. 
I  anticipated  the  worst  news  as  to  the  fate  of  my  family.  He 
explained  to  me  that  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo  had 
forwarded  him  the  following  letter  for  me,  as  he  could  not 
have  addressed  a  letter  direct  to  me  because  of  the  interference 
of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  October,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  your  wife  passed  through  here 
about  ten  days  since  with  her  brother,  and  for  reasons  of 
precaution  they  went  overland  to  Beirout,  intending  to 
embark  from  that  place  for  Cyprus.  Yours,  etc.,  H.  E. 
Barnham,  H.M.  Consul,  Aleppo,  27th  October,  1898." 

The  news  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  was  of  great 
comfort  to  me,  but  I  was  not  assured  of  their  safety  even 
when  they  had  set  out  from  Aleppo.  During  my  stay  at 
Cyprus  I  had  been  communicating  with  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  and  I  was  glad  to  know  that  they  had  sent  instructions 
to  the  Consuls  in  Turkey  to  give  any  assistance  in  their 
power  to  aid  my  family  in  leaving  the  country. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  I  wished  my  wife  and 
children  to  leave  Turkey,  but  the  chief  one  was  the  fact  that 
the  British  Government  could  not  protect  me  if  I  returned 
home  as  a  naturalized  British  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
before  I  decided  upon  my  wife's  departure  from  the  country, 
I  ascertained  from  the  Home  Secretary  that  my  naturalization 
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would  not  protect  me,  for  in  the  Sultan's  opinion  that  counts 
for  nothing.  In  the  time  of  the  massacre  even  naturalized 
Armenians  were  not  spared.  The  dangers  attending  the 
case  of  my  family  were  specially  pronounced,  because  I  had 
advocated  the  cause  of  Armenia  in  this  country,  and  I  had 
earned  the  enmity  of  the  Turks  in  power,  who  were  constantly 
informed  by  the  Turkish  spies  in  Europe.  I  may  add  that, 
before  the  arrival  of  my  family  in  this  country,  I  could 
not  allow  my  name  to  appear  in  the  papers,  fearing  that 
it  might  reach   the  eyes  of  my  enemies. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  although  my  wife  is  not 
now  personally  managing  the  Orphan  Home,  the  work  is  still 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  competent  workers,  my 
father  taking  a  prominent  part.  Full  particulars  may  be 
found  in  my  work,  "  Unrest  in  Armenia,"*  which  shows  how 
generously  the  British  public  have  contributed  to  the 
cause. 

Whilst  there  are  50,000  orphans  and  a  proportional  number 
of  widows  as  the  result  of  the  recent  massacres,  we  are  bound 
to  appeal  further  to  the  magnanimity  of  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  I  always  during  my  lectures  make  it  plain  that  it  is 
not  charity,  but  justice  we  want.  Failing  the  justice,  the  distressed 
must  have  charity.  The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  how 
long  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the  Armenian 
orphans  and  widows,  and  in  answer  I  would  state  that  so 
long  as  England  remains  oblivious  to  her  responsibility,  and 
permits  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  continue,  so  long  will 
Armenia  echo  with  the  cry  of  the  widows  and  fatherless. 
The  fact  that  the  news  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  is  not  noised 
abroad  does  not  mean  the  Armenians  are  living  in  peace, 
for  since  the  accession  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  the  Armenians  have 
known  no  peace.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  received  com- 
munications from  representative  councils  in  Armenia, 
informing  me  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  remnant, 
and  appealing  for  further  help  to  save  them  from  absolute 
•  For  Particulars  see  Appendix. 
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indigence  during  the  winter  months.  May  I  therefore  plead 
this  cause  with  my  readers  ?  The  chief  object  of  this  work 
is  the  attainment  of  liberty  for  the  Armenians,  and  also 
any  pecuniary  assistance  which  might  accrue  through  the 
circulation  will  be  devoted  to  the  cause. 


THE  EXPERIENCES   OF  A  YOUNG    ARMENIAN. 

Chapter  XVII. 
M  T  was  not  only  my  wife  and  child,  and  the  family  of  my 
H  murdered  father-in-law,  who  engaged  my  mind  and  caused 
^  me  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  My  own  parents,  only 
brother,  married  sister,  her  husband  and  their  son  and 
daughter,  and  many  other  near  and  dear  relatives,  underwent 
the  same  awful  experiences.     My  brother  tells  his  own  story. 

"  It  was  autumn.  Winter  was  drawing  nigh.  Trees  were 
putting  off  their  summer  hues,  and  withered  leaves  were 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  lambs  which  aforetime  gambolled 
on  the  grass  were  now  in  their  winter  abode.  The  lofty 
mountains  rearing  their  heads  to  the  skies  were  covered 
with  snow.  The  sun  itself,  as  though  bowing  down  to  Nature, 
had  obscured  itself  with  a  veil  of  the  clouds.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Turk,  like  a  roaring  lion,  started  his  cruel 
work  of  visiting  the  homes  and  killing  the  innocent  Christians 
of  Armenia,  leaving  their  tender  children  fatherless  and  their 
wives  desolate. 

"  We  were  awaiting  our  fate  at  this  time,  feeling  sure  that 
we  had  to  share  the  terrible  experiences.  But  as  the  atrocities 
had  not  yet  started  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  my 
parents  and  I  were  living,  they  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  and  I  was  attending  the  school.  All  of  us  were 
relying  upon  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  usual  thanking 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness  in  the  past.  But  things  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  our  tongues,  which  used  to 
sing,  became  silent,  and  our  faces  turned  pale ;  for  the  Turk, 
with  the  license  of  the  Sultan,  had  \jegun  the  work  of 
destruction  on  a  large  scale. 
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"  Alas  !  that  dreadful  morning.  .  .  .  The  morning  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  martyrs.  ...  It  is  ever  before  my  mind. 
Were  my  flesh  turned  to  earth,  and  my  lips  locked  by  the 
key  of  death,  and  my  mind  devoid  of  thinking,  my  grave 
would  cry  out.  That  morning  !  that  dreadful  morning  of  the 
destruction  of  the  martyrs  !  the  morning  of  the  defeat  of 
Christianity — the  morning  of  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  children,  who  mingled  their  wailing  voices  with 
those  of  their  distracted  mothers.  What  happened  that 
morning?  As  usual  we  commenced  our  school  with  praise 
and  prayer.  Immediately  afterwards,  on  departing  to  our 
respective  classes,  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  bugle  from 
the  Government  House  calling  "  To  arms  the  faithful ! " 
Then  followed  the  work  of  carnage.  Our  teachers,  almost 
out  of  their  minds,  warned  us  to  flee  for  our  lives.  Whither 
should  we  go  ?  To  our  homes  ?  How  ?  Was  it  possible 
to  pass  through  the  streets  where  the  Turkish  mob,  aided 
by  the  regular  soldiers,  were  killing  any  Armenian  they  met, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex  ?  How  could  we  make  our  way 
home  amidst  the  slaughter? 

"  My  nephew,  being  younger  than  myself,  could  not  run  so 
fast.  Of  course,  I  could  not  leave  him  behind.  I  told  him  to 
follow  me.  I  was  myself  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
On  the  way  my  companion  gave  way  :  the  poor  child  became 
exhausted.  We  noticed  everywhere  the  half-killed  Armenians 
crying  out  in  their  agony.  The  roads  were  already  bathed 
with  innocent  blood.  We  felt  ourselves  in  the  fire.  It  would 
have  taken  us  only  ten  minutes  to  get  home  from  the  school, 
but  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  way  where  we  thought 
we  should  avoid  the  Turk,  and  consequently  it  was  some 
three  hours  before  we  found  ourselves  in  the  arms  of  our 
parents. 

"  We  had  seen  the  bodies  of  some  Armenian  martyrs 
hanging  down  from  the  trees,  reminding  us  of  the  scene 
of  the  Cross.  Some  young  Armenians,  whom  the  Turks 
were  taking  to  the  mountains  to  kill  them,  reminded  us  of 
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the  scene  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Those  who  were  stoned 
reminded  us  of  Stephen.  Those  who  had  been  struck  down 
in  the  streets  reminded  us  of  the  wounded  man  who  fell 
among  thieves  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  The 
crying  of  the  bereaved  women  reminded  us  of  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  substitutional  lamb  which  took  the 
place  of  Isaac,  was  not  for  the  martyrs  of  Armenia !  There 
was  no  good  Samaritan  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
the  stricken  and  afflicted  people ! 

"  In  the  house  the  danger  was  by  no  means  over.  We 
saw  our  parents  as  pale  as  death.  The  Turkish  mob  had 
visited  the  house,  but  the  neighbouring  Turks  with  whom 
we  were  on  friendly  terms  had  prevented  them  from  killing 
our  loved  ones. 

"  Although  the  neighbouring  Turks  had  promised  to  take 
us  into  their  houses,  we  were  not  sure  of  safety  even  then. 
If  the  Turkish  mob  had  the  least  suspicion  that  we  were 
in  hiding  there,  we  should  have  been  torn  from  them  by 
force.  My  brother,  who  used  to  live  with  us,  and  who  was 
the  first  victim,  was  treated  as  though  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  urging  the  Armenians  to  revolt,  but  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Turks  naturally  wanted  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  us  for  the  sake  of  my  brother,  because  he  was 
released  from  prison  by  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Government 

"  The  neighbouring  Turks,  although  they  sympathized 
with  us  somewhat,  told  us  that  the  only  way  of  escape  was 
to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith.  But  how  could  we 
deny  Christ?  My  aged  and  most  earnest  father  continually 
urged  upon  us  to  be  loyal  to  the  Master.  We  had  '  prayed 
without  ceasing'  for  days.  The  neighbouring  Turks,  being 
assured  that  we  would  never  renounce  our  faith  in  Christ, 
and  seeing  the  cruelty  of  leaving  a  Christian  family,  who  had 
been  good  to  them,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Xurkish  mob,  received 
us  into  their  house  and  protected  us.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
all  the   Turks  who  knew  that   my   brother  was   in   England 
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were  afraid  of  a  punitive  expedition  in  future  by  the  British 
Government.  I  must,  however,  add  that  they  were  amply 
compensated  for  protecting  us. 

"A  few  days  after  the  massacres  my  father  was  taken 
before  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  cross-examined  him  as 
to  my  brother's  whereabouts.  What  could  the  poor  man 
say  ?  They  themselves  knew  quite  well  that  my  brother  was 
in  England.  They  asked  my  father  if  he  was  a  foreign  subject. 
On  being  told  that  he  was  not,  they  urged  him  to  pray  for 
the  Sultan,  '  under  whom  he  was  in  safety.'  We  understood 
that  the  Turkish  officials  at  Marash  had  received  instructions 
from  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople,  to  make 
enquiries  about  the  fate  of  my  brother's  wife  and  child.  The 
British  Government  had  made  representations  to  the  Ottoman 
Government  on  behalf  of  '  Behesnilian's  family.' 

"As  it  was  very  probable  that  further  massacres  would 
take  place,  my  parents  urged  upon  me  to  fly  for  my  life,  and 
I  escaped  to  England.  During  my  forced  stay  in  this 
country  I  accompany  my  brother  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
our  suffering  countrymen,  and  continue  my  studies,  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  one  day  return  to  Armenia  and  engage 
in  Christian  work  amongst  my  people.  I  much  appreciate 
the  practical  sympathy  of  several  English  friends,  and  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  a  lady  in  England,  who  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  share  the  responsibility  with  my  brother 
and  another  English  friend,  of  enabling  me  to  obtain  the 
necessary  education.  I  am,  however,  rejoiced  to  be  in  this 
free  country,  where  oppression  and  persecution  are  unknown, 
and  where  grim  death  does  not  sit  in  every  shadow  ready 
to  spring  upon  one  without  warning.  I  anxiously  await  the 
time  when  our  country  will  be  as  free  a  land  as  England  has 
been  for  so  many  years.  During  my  short  stay  I  have  leamt 
enough  to  assure  me  that  we  have  many  real  sympathizers 
throughout  Great  Britain,  who  long,  as  much  as  we  do,  to 
see  Turkish  misrule  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Christians 
of  Armenia  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  long  looked-for  freedom. 
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•'  When  in  Armenia,  I  had  a  desire  to  write  the  terrible 
experiences  of  those  cruel  days,  but  the  act  of  sending  a 
letter  to  England  would  have  endangered  my  life.  At  the 
time  my  brother's  wife  and  children  were  making  their  way 
from  the  country,  I  desired  to  accompany  them,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  passport.  I  at  last  obtained  one  for 
Beirout,  and  by  taking  my  life  in  my  hand  I  escaped  to 
England.  How  hard  it  has  been  for  my  parents  to  be  parted 
from  my  brother  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  eventually 
from  me,  for  I  was  their  sole  comfort  in  life.  The  terrible 
parting  from  my  parents  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory  !  My 
aged  father  and  mother  with  aching  hearts  bid  me  a  sad 
farewell,  for  my  life  was  in  danger,  and  I  was  forced  to  go, 
for  the  Turks  knew  that  my  brother  was  pleading  the  cause 
of  Armenia  in  England,  and  speaking  against  their  Monarch. 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Christian 
work  at  home  by  teaching,  and  in  other  ways,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  everything,  including  the  work  which  God 
had  given  me  to  do  amongst  my  countrymen,  and  flee  for 
my  life. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  love  for  England,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  distressed  at  my  position.  If  I  had  remained  at  home, 
the  education  which  I  had  obtained  there  would  have  assisted 
me  to  equip  myself  for  my  life-work ;  but  in  England  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  school-boy,  owing  to  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  inexperience  of  English 
ways. 

"  Before  I  left  Armenia  the  native  pastors  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  at  Marash,  and  many  other  members,  urged  upon 
me  to  continue  my  education  in  this  country,  and  afterwards 
go  back  to  work  with  them.  It  was  my  privilege  to  devote 
a  greater  portion  of  my  time  to  the  training  of  the  young  men 
and  young  ladies  to  sing  at  the  Sunday  services  and  on  other 
occasions,  for  the  Armenians  are  a  musicg-l  people.  But  alas  ! 
the  massacres  have  brought  so  much  sorrow  and  misery  to  that 
country,  that  the  survivors  have  no  wish  to  sing.      But  we 
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sincerely  hope  that  the  day  of  our  rejoicing  will  come,  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  cultivate  our  voices  for  His  glory. 
We  trust  that  our  chants  of  sorrow  and  mourning  will  turn 
into  songs  of  praise  over  the  peace  of  our  beloved  country. 
*  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  with  peace ; 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.' " 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

^HE  prophecy  used  to  be  current  (though  it  has  long 
died  out  in  the  development  of  the  Mohammedan 
revival),"  says  Professor  Ramsay,  "that  the  Empire 
of  Turkey  was  to  end  with  an  Armenian  Sultan,  and  this 
was  the  Armenian  Sultan.  This  strange  saying  was  explained 
in  several  ways,  some  of  them  too  scandalous  for  belief  or 
quotation ;  but  the  best  attested  account  was  that  his  mother 
was  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  had  adopted  Mohammedanism, 
This  account,  widely  believed  in  1880- 1882,  is  given  as 
indubitable  in  the  North  American  Review,  September,  1896, 
p.  280,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  knows  Turkey  from  thirty- 
five  years'  residence  as  few  men  know  it.  In  more  recent 
years  the  authorized  statement  is  that  the  Sultan's  mother 
was  a  Georgian  or  Circassian — people  vary  as  to  the  exact 
race.  The  important  point  is  that  every  one  recognises  how 
essentially  unlike  Turkish  is  the  Sultan's  character ;  and 
every  one  feels  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  inheritance 
from  his  mother.  For  my  own  part,  the  Armenian  origin 
seems  to  me  proved  by  the  results :  only  Armenian  parentage 
gives  the  clue  to  the  Sultan's  character,  his  unwearied  care- 
fulness, his  prevision,  his  personal  timidity  (which  keeps 
him  always  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace  walls),  his  fear 
of  the  Turks,  his  hatred  for  the  Armenians,  and  the  other 
qualities  already  described."* 

Abd-ul-Hamid  himself  will  deny  the  allegation.     Professor 
Ramsay,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  ^foregoing  statements, 
assumes    that    the    present    Sultan    possesses    many   of   the 
•  Impressions  of  Turkey. 
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characteristics  of  the  Armenian  race.  With  due  respect  to 
the  learned  Professor,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  talking  on  the  Armenian  question  at  his  residence  in  1897, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  attributes  which  the  Sultan 
inherits  are  not  Armenian  at  all.  The  Armenian  is  naturally 
"careful,"  but  the  Sultan  is  profligate.  The  only  care  he 
shows  is  for  his  own  personal  ends,  and  those  who  have 
watched  his  career  closely  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Sultan's 
care  does  not  emanate  from  himself,  but  is  the  outcome  of  his 
suspicious  nature.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
care  displayed  by  the  Armenian,  and  that  by  the  Sultan.  The 
former  exercises  it  in  moderation  and  in  the  right  direction ; 
whilst  the  latter  feels  that  he  must  always  be  careful.  In 
this  respect  all  Turkish  officials  are  the  same.  Their  dependent 
position  makes  them  careful.  This  can  be  seen  even  in  an 
ordinary  Turk,  who  is  unweariedly  careful  in  observing  the 
least  demands  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

As  to  the  prevision  attributed  to  the  Sultan,  any  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  more 
especially  of  the  events  of  the  recent  years,  carmot  fail  to 
see  that  under  the  present  monarch  the  country  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  slate  of  things  in  his  dominion 
at  the  present  time  does  not  show  much  judicial  foresight. 
On  the  contrary,  it  proves  that  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  devoid  of 
this  element  entirely. 

The  personal  timidity  of  Abd-ul  can  never  be  attributed 
to  the  Armenians,  for  the  latter  people,  under  the  greatest 
trial,  have  never  shown  such  timidity  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
Sultan  continually.  The  Armenians  are  not  timid,  but  feeling 
that  they  are  helpless,  they  remain  passive ;  and  those  who 
are  misinformed  of  the  position  they  hold,  judge  them  wrongly 
in  thinking  that  they  are  wanting  in  courage. 

The  Sultan's  fear  of  the  Turks  is  attributed  to  his  alleged 
Armenian  characteristics.  This  timidity  is  not  the  outcome 
of  his  helplessness,  but  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  disgraced  both  his  throne  and  religion.     By  his  bearing 
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he  has  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Turks  against  him,  and  he 
knows  that  none  of  his  co-rehgionists  bear  him  any  affection. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  his  impotence  that  makes  the  Armenian 
fearful  of  the  Turks,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  submitting 
when  he  is  unarmed  and  in  such  a  great  minority.  Even 
when  surrounded  by  thousands  of  soldiers,  the  Sultan  is 
in  constant  terror. 

The  Sultan's  hatred  for  the  Armenians  is  considered  a  proof 
that  he  was  bom  of  an  Armenian  mother.  The  Sultan  hates 
the  Armenians,  not  on  account  of  their  nationality  but  because 
of  their  religion;  for  the  Greeks  and  other  Christians  of  his 
dominion  are  hated  by  him  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  one  in  Turkey  who  can  claim  any  amiable  relationship  with 
the  Sultan.  Even  his  near  relatives  have  earned  his  animosity. 
Of  course,  the  Armenian  Christians,  being  the  most  devout, 
have  many  sympathizers  in  Europe,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this 
ground  that  he  exhibits  so  much  enmity  towards  them.  An 
Armenian  who  can  afford  to  bribe  him,  and  who  makes 
no  complaints  against  Turkish  misrule,  is  certain  of  his  pro- 
tection and  support  pro  tern.  In  the  history  of  the  Armenian 
nation  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  between 
individuals,  but  any  idea  of  hatred  is  unknown  to  the 
Armenians.  The  nation  could  not  have  existed  so  long  had 
they  possessed  any  such  characteristics. 

It  must  be  added  that  all  Turkish  children  are  exhorted 
by  their  parents  to  hate  the  infidels  (the  Armenians),  and 
they  grow  up  with  that  spirit.  Even  a  Turkish  boy,  following 
the  example  of  his  parents,  uses  abusive  language  against 
the  Christians,  and  when  he  meets  an  Armenian  child  he 
treats  him  in  a  most  shameful  maimer.  In  the  evening  he 
boasts  that  he  has  stoned  and  ill-treated  many  Armenian 
children,  and  his  parents  praise  and  encourage  him  in  his 
persecution.  The  Sultan  has  been  fostered  in  the  same 
atmosphere,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Christians  is  an  inherent 
national  characteristic.  ' 

Moreover,  the  Sultan's  extremely  sensual  character  would 
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tend  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  is  essentially  a  Turk,  and 
that  he  has  no  Armenian  blood  whatever.  The  modesty 
of  my  readers  would  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  this  side 
of  Abd-ul's  character.  Any  one,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Harem  of  the  Turkish  monarch,  must  admit  that  the  Sultan 
has  gone  even  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  in  this 
matter.  The  allegation  that  the  Sultan  was  bom  of  an 
Armenian  mother  is  entirely  base  and  unjustifiable. 

Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  was  bom  on  Sept.  22nd  (according  to 
another  authority,  Sept.  21st),  1872,  or  according  to  the  Turkish 
calendar,  15  Shaban,  1275,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medjid.  The  present  sovereign  is  the  thirty-fourth, 
in  male  descent,  of  the  House  of  Osman,  the  founder  of 
the  empire,  and  the  twenty-eighth  Sultan  since  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople.  By  the  law  of  succession  obeyed  in  the 
reigning  family,  the  crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority 
by  the  male  descendants  of  Osman  from  the  Imperial 
Harem.  The  Harem  is  considered  a  permanent  State  insti- 
tution. All  children  bom  there,  whether  offspring  of  free 
women  or  of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage. 
The  Sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  should  there  be 
no  uncles  or  cousins  who  are  seniors.  The  present  Sultan 
has  several  children,  the  eldest  being  Mehemmed  -  Selim 
Effendi.  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V.,  August  31, 
1876. 

The  Growth  of  the  Turkish  Empire. — How  did  the 
Turks  make  their  empire  ?  It  was  in  the  year  844  a.d., 
that  the  Turks  migrated  from  Tartary  into  Armenia. 
Then  they  were  very  little  known.  They  only  came  into 
prominence  about  1030  a.d.  Headed  by  Osman,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty,  imder  the  name  of  Osmanlis,  or 
Ottoman  Turks,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
places  in  Asia,  captured  Nicea,  and  made  Brusa  their 
capital  in  1326.  Their  first  appearance  in  Europe  was  in 
1080,   when   a   body   of  2,000    crossed  the   Bosphorus   with 
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the  object  of  assisting  the  Emperor  Botoniates  of  Ukraine 
against  his  rival,  King  Michael  of  Poland.  By  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  they  had  reduced  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Bulgaria,  and  were  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  nearly  all 

Western  Asia. 

Constantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392, 
but  was  not  taken  until  1453.  It  has  since  been 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Its  conqueror, 
Mohammed  II.,  subdued  Trebizond,  Wallachia,  Bosnia, 
lUyria,  and  the  Morea.  Under  Bayazet  II.  and  Selim  I. 
Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria,  Circassia,  and  Moldavia 
passed  under  Turkish  rule.  The  last  advance  of  the  Turks 
in  their  empire  making  was  in  1522,  when  Suleyman  I. 
subdued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested 
Vienna.  This  siege  had  not  only  to  be  raised,  but  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  territory  under 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000 
square  miles.  Since  then,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has 
waned. 

Turkey  is  an  empire  possessing  extensive  territories  in 
South-Eastern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa, 
governed  by  Sultan  Abd  -  ul  -  Hamid  II.  The  Asian 
possessions  are  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  Yemen  and  Hedjaz  in  Arabia. 
In  Africa,  Tripoli  and  Benchazi  belong  to  Turkey.  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians  make  up  70  per  cent,  of  the 
population  in  European  Turkey.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  there 
are  also  large  numbers  of  Turks,  Arabs,  and  many  Greeks, 
Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians,  etc. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire  are  based  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet 
Besides  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  'Multeka,'  a  code  formed 
of   the   supposed   sayings  and   opinions  of  Mohammed,  and 
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the  sentences  and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors, 
are  binding  upon  the  Sovereign  and  his  subjects  equally. 
Another  code  of  laws,  the  *  Canon  Name,'  which  was  formed 
by  Sultan  Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  from  a  collection  of 
'  Hatt-i-Sheriffs,'  or  decrees,  issued  by  him  and  his  predecessors, 
is  held  in  general  obedience,  but  merely  as  an  emanation 
of  human    authority. 

The  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Sultan,  by  the  '  Sadr-'Azam '  or  Grand 
Vizier,  the  head  of  the  temporal  Government,  and  the 
'  Sheikh-ul-Islam,'  the  head  of  the  Church.  They  both  are 
appointed  by  the  Sultan,  with  the  nominal  concurrence  of 
the  'Ulema,'  or  general  body  of  lawyers  and  theologians, 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  presiding.  The  *  Ulema '  are  the  inter- 
preters  of   the   Koran,   who   take   the   title   of  '  Mufti.' 

The  forms  of  constitution  are  after  the  model  of  the  West 
European  States.  These  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods 
by  successive  Ottoman  Governments,  the  first  of  these 
embodied  in  the  '  Hatt-i-Humayoun  '  of  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Medjid,  which  was  proclaimed  February  i8th,  1856,  and 
the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II., 
of  November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects 
of  reform,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
is   entirely   impossible. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and 
representative  of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss- 
i-Khass,'  or  Privy  Council,  which  corresponds  to  the 
British  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  consists  of  thirteen  members, 
namely :  The  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Minister 
of  Evcaf  (Worship),  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  President  of  Council  of  State, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minister 
of  Marine,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Minister  of  Civil  List. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into 
thirty     Vilayets,    or    governments,    and    subdivided    further 
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into  provinces  (Sanjaks),  districts  (Kazas),  subdistricts  (Nahi^s), 
and  communities  (Karies).  These  are  governed  by  Valis, 
or  Governor-Generals,  who  are  held  to  represent  the  Sultan, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  Vilayet  The  provinces,  districts,  etc.,  are  subject 
to  inferior,  authorities,  like  Mutessarifs,  Kaimakams,  Muders, 
and  Mukhtars.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets 
has  been  frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons, 
and  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by 
Mutessarifs,  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  who  controls 
the  whole  State. 

Foreign  residents  in  Turkey,  under  the  capitulations, 
are  under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  being  amenable 
for  trial  only  to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul ;  but 
the  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  concerned  have  to 
come  before  the  Turkish  courts,  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
landed  property  owned  by  foreigners.  At  the  time  cases 
between  foreign  and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman 
courts,  a  dragoman  of  the  foreign  consulate  must  be  present 
to  see  that  the  trial  be  according  to  the  law,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence,  if  against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his 
consulate.  Cases  between  two  foreign  subjects  of  different 
nationalities  are  tried  in  the  court  of  defendant. 

Progress  of  the  Turks  !  !  —  The  Turks  could  not 
keep  up  their  pace.  In  1595  they  were  driven  out  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  war  of  the  year  1769  against 
Russia  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the 
Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Bug 
and  Dnieper,  the  partial  independence  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  right  of  a 
free  passage  for  their  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turks  once  more  worked  for  their  own  ruin  when  war 
with  Russia  was  again  resumed  in  1806,' and  the  result  was 
that  the  Russian  frontier  was  extended  to  the  Pruth  in  181 2. 

The   Greek  War  of  Independence  (1822-28)  was  another 
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destructive  blow  to  the  Turks,  who,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Powers,  lost  that  kingdom.  In  1833  the 
Turks,  assisted  by  Russia,  were  successful  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  was  from  that  time  merely 
nominal.  By  the  Treaty  of  1841,  Turkey  was  virtually  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  which  became  the 
protectors  of  the  so-called  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1854-56, 
in  which  Turkey,  owing  to  assistance  from  Great  Britain 
and  France,  made  Russia  understand  that  she  was  still 
alive,  and  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate 
over  the  Danubian  principalities  and  the  expulsion  (up  to 
1870)  of  Russian  vessels  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea.  In 
1858  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united  to  declare  what  was 
practically   their  independence. 

Dwindling  Dominions. — Under  the  rule  of  the  present 
monarch  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  dismembered  of 
some  of  its  fairest  regions.  The  Berlin  Treaty,  which  was 
concluded  after  the  disastrous  war  with  Russia  in  1878, 
in  which  the  latter  Power  brought  the  Turk  to  his  senses, 
practically  deprived  the  Sultan  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Rumelia, 
Thessaly,  Crete,  and  a  strip  of  Eastern  Armenia,  also 
Rumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro;  and  the  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  taken  over  by  Austria,  and 
Cyprus   by   England. 

People  who  are  very  imperfectly  familiar  with  the  retro- 
gression of  the  Sick  Matis  dominion,  and  who  do  not  base 
their  belief  on  historical  facts,  remark  that  the  Turkish 
Government  cannot  be  easily  exterminated.  Such  persons 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  military  strength  of 
Turkey  is  equal  to  any  eventuality.  They  quote  the  fact 
that  Turkey  possesses  an  army  of  some  700,000  men,  but 
they  do  not  consider  that  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury  are 
empty.  The  fact  that  the  Turks  won  in  the  recent  Turko- 
Grecian  war  is  a  very  weak  argument  with  which  to  attempt 
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to  confirm  that  Turkey  is  still  potential.  It  was  owing  to 
the  services  rendered  by  German  officers,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  Greece  was  unprepared.  The  same  Turkish  soldiers 
who  "  conquered "  the  Greeks  were  entirely  defeated  and 
demoralized  by  the  Armenians  at  Zeitoun.  The  hope  of 
the  Christians  lies  in  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Finance  of  Turkey. — A  careful  study  of  the  financial 
history  of  Turkey  will  afford  most  valuable  insight  into  the 
little  understood  causes  of  what  has  been  known  for  genera- 
tions as  the  Eastern  Question.  Limited  space  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  particular  matter.*  The 
Osmanli  Turks — from  the  outset  of  their  history — adapted 
to  their  own  particular  needs  most  of  the  political,  economical, 
and  administrative  institutions.  Primarily  this  system  was 
based  on  the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  especially  by  Omar ;  these  involved 
the  absolute  distinction  between,  and  impartiality  of,  the 
Mussulman  conquerors  and  the  races  which  they  conquered. 

The  Normal  Budget  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  exclusive  of  Ser- 
vice of  Consolidated  Debt  and  Tribute  Loans,  is  given  as  follows  : 
Revenue  ;^T  16,7 3  7,000,  and  Expenditure  an  equal  amount. 
The  Sultan  draws  on  the  Treasury  ;^T  1,000,000  as  Civil  List 
expenditure.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  very  considerable 
revenues  obtained  from  the  Crown  lands  and  properties, 
of  which  the  Sultan  is  the  sole  owner,  and  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  special  department,  the  khazne-i-khassa  (private 
treasury),  under  the  authority  of  the  "  minister  of  the  civil 
list,"  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  himself, 
to  whom  alone  he  is  personally  responsible.  The  Crown 
lands  and  properties,  being  exempt  from  every  kind  of  tax, 
have  become  the  channel  through  which  many  abuses  have 
crept  into  the  great  department  of  the  State.  Many  instances 
can  be  stated  to  prove  this,  but  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned. During  the  collection  of  the  sheep-tax,  the  private 
individuals  drive  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  the  connivance 
•  See  En-Britannica. 
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of  the  civil  list  (whose  services  are  considered),  on  the  Crown 
lands,  where  they  can  without  fear  claim  exemption  from  the 
tax.  Abd-ul's  insatiate  appetite  for  land  is  never  satisfied ; 
the  civil  list  acquires  the  land  far  below  market  price,  and 
sometimes  for  nothing  at  all.  In  a  country  ruled  by  an 
absolute  despot  such  an  open  robbery  is  easily  conceivable. 
The  Turkish  sovereign — it  is  safe  to  state — has  become,  in 
such  a  dishonest  way,  the  sole  owner  of  one-third  of  the 
empire,  and  abuses  of  the  kind  described  above  therefore 
tend  to  increase,  whilst  more  and  more  property  is  becoming 
legally  non-taxable.  Indeed,  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire  may 
be  taken  as  the  private  property  of  Abd-ul-Hamid.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  jeb-i-Hutnayoun  (Imperial  purse)  is  over- 
flowing ;  on  the  other  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  is  not 
only  quite  empty,  but  the  creditors  {foreign  devils)  watch 
every  penny  that   may  drop  in. 

The  Public  Debt  of  Turkey  (including  the  amounts  paid  for 
interest  on  loans,  railway  guarantees,  Russian  War  indemnity, 
commission  to  Ottoman  Bank  for  treasury  services  and  new 
agencies,  and  public  debt  administration  in  lieu  of  ceded 
revenues)  amounts  to  ;^T2, 569,600.  The  Floating  Debt  can- 
not be  fixed  accurately.  The  Turkish  Government,  financially 
speaking,  exists  in  such  a  "  hand-to-mouth "  manner  that  it 
does  not  itself  know  the  real  amount  of  the  floating 
debt.  But,  in  spite  of  its  bankruptcy,  and  average  yearly 
deficit  of  ;;^7r3, 000,000  on  the  general  budget  of  the  empire 
which  is  largely  composed  of  salaries  in  arrears  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  gives  orders 
for  further  armaments,  knowing  not  where  money  is  to  come 
from  to  meet  even  current  expenses.  Turkey,  owing  to  the 
support  from  its  interested  European  defenders,  may  struggle 
on  a  little  longer,  but  "  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  to  desolation.  .  .  ." 
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Chapter  XIX. 

JBT  was  in  1876  that  Abd-ul-Hamid  came  to  the  throne. 
H  At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  Armenians  was  better 
HP  than  it  had  ever  been  previously  under  the  Ottoman 
Government.  But  the  close  of  the  struggle  of  1877-78  (The 
Turko-Russian  War)  was  the  epoch  when  the  "  Armenian 
Question  "  came  into  existence.  In  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
Turkey  engaged  to  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  the  rest  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  to  carry  out  reforms  "  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Kurds  and  Circassians."  The  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  was  signed,  13th  July,  1878,  became  a  substitute  for 
the  former  treaty,  binding  the  six  signatory  Powers,  instead 
of  Russia  alone,  to  see  that  the  promised  reforms  were  carried 
out.  By  the  Cyprus  Convention,  4th  July,  1878,  the  Sultan 
promised  Great  Britain  to  introduce  necessary  reforms  "for 
the  protection  of  the  Christians  and  other  subjects  of  the 
Porte"  in  the  Turkish  territories  in  Asia. 

The  Berlin  Treaty,  as  was  to  be  expected,  encouraged  the 
Armenians  to  look  to  the  Powers,  and  not  Russia  alone, 
for  protection ;  and  the  Cyprus  Convention,  although  it  did  not 
mention  the  Armenians  particularly,  was  regarded  as  placing 
them  under  the  special  protection  of  Great  Britain.  This  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  hy  the  action  of  the  English  delegates 
at  Berlin  Congress,  who  insisted  that  Russia  should  evacuate 
the  occupied  territory  before  reforms  were  introduced,  and 
so  removing  the  only  security  for  their  introduction.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  was  convened  for  the  very  object  of 
checking    Russian    influence  in    Turkey.      The  presentation 
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of  identical  and  collective  notes  to  the  Porte  by  the  two 
Powers  in  1880,  produced  no  result  In  1882  Turkey,  which 
was  not  slow  to  recognise  the  safety  of  its  position,  would 
only  yield  to  compulsion. 

Germany,  whose  chief  aims  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  pushing  forward  its  own  interests  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
has  made  no  attempt  to  join  the  Powers  in  defending  Armenia, 
and  unfortunately  it  has,  in  spite  of  being  a  Christian  country, 
shown  no  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  Christians  of  the 
Sultan.  The  selfishness  of  Germany  expressed  itself  in 
a  most  humiliating  manner,  in  1881,  when  to  a  circular 
note  from  the  British  Ministry  to  the  five  Powers,  Prince 
Bismarck  intimated  to  the  British  Government  that  his  country 
cared  nothing  about  Armenian  reforms.  German  com- 
mercial projects  were  greatly  advanced  in  the  autumn  of 
1898  (28th  October),  when  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress, 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan,  and 
were  his  guests  for  four  days  in  the  Merassim  Keoshk 
(which  was  especially  built  in  Yildiz  Park  to  receive  them 
on  their  first  visit  in  1889).  It  was  during  this  second  visit 
that  the  monarch  of  a  Christian  nation  called  the  Turkish 
tyrant   (the    "Great   Assassin")    "My   friend,   the    Sultan."* 

It  cost  the  German  Emperor  nothing  to  use  such  a  familiar 
expression— one  may  well  wonder  whether  he  was  sincere — 
but  the  outcome  of  the  visit  was  a  concession  (19th  March, 
1899)  to  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company,  a  German  under- 
taking, for  a  port  and  bonded  warehouses  at  Haidar  Pasha, 
where  the  line  has  its  terminus  in  proximity  to  the  British 
Crimean  cemetery,  trom  which  the  magnificent  view  which 
it  formerly  commanded  is  now  shut  out  by  the  new  buildings. 
The  memorable  but  self-interested  visit  of  the  German  Emperor 
further   extracted   a   promise,  from   his   "  friend   the   Sultan," 

*  The  late  Dr.  Parker  was  courageous  enough  to  denounce  in  public 
the  action  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  he  in  praying 
used  the  expression  "  God  damn  the  Sultan,"  which  was,  no  doubt, 
the  outcome  of  the  righteous  indignation  in  a  strong  personality. 
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of  the  extension  of  this  line  from  Konia  to  Baghdad  and 
Basra,  and  a  firman  to  that  effect  was  delivered  to  the 
company  on  the  27th  November,  1899.  In  compensation 
for  this  act  of  favour  to  Germany,  Russia  demanded  and 
obtained  a  prior  right,  on  equal  terms,  over  all  applicants 
for  railway  concessions  in  Asia  Minor  north  of  the  German 
line.  To  obtain  this  Russia  paid  no  unchristian  homage 
to  the  Turkish  monarch.  Russia  on  no  occasion  has  expressed 
herself  favourably  in  reference  to  the  Sultan  and  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Russia  began  to  interest  herself  in  the  Armenians  when 
she  acquired  Georgia  in  1801  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1828-29 
that  any  appreciable  number  of  them  became  Russian 
subjects.  Knowing  their  progressive  policy,  Russia  allowed 
the  Armenians  much  freedom  for  the  development  of  her 
new  territories  ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  permitted,  within 
certain  limits,  to  develop  their  national  life.  For  Russia 
was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Armenians  were  patriots, 
so  she  secured  their  co-operation  by  her  generous  policy. 
She  not  only  allowed  them  commercial  facilities,  by  means 
of  which  many  became  wealthy,  but  granted  high  positions 
in  the  military  and  civil  services  of  the  State.*  In  addition 
to  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Armenians  under  the  Russian 
rule,  their  compatriots  in  Turkey,  after  the  war  of  1877-78, 
were  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Consuls,  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  support  the  formation  of  patriotic  committees  in 
Armenia.  A  project  was  practically  formed  to  create  a 
separate  state,  under  the  supremacy  of  Russia ;  this  was 
to  include  Russian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Armenia.  This 
scheme  was  favoured  by  Loris  Melikoff,  then  all-powerful 
in  Russia,  who,  an  Armenian  by  nationality,  rendered 
most  valuable  services  to  Russia  in  her  campaign  against 
Turkey  (1877-78).  In  1881,  however,  Alexander  II.  was 
assassinated,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  strongly  anti-Armenian 
policy  was  adopted.      The    policy    deprived  the  Armenians 

•  See  Chapter   "  Providential   Preservation." 
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of  the  liberty  they  had  been  enjoying  under  the  Russian 
rule  ;  it  was  then  that  the  Armenian  schools  within  Russian 
territories  were  closed,  the  use  of  the  Armenian  language 
was  discouraged,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  Russianize 
the  Armenians  and  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
Russian  Church.  If  history  is  read  correctly,  one  cannot 
fail  to  find  out  that  this  policy  of  Russia  towards  the 
Armenians  in  her  dominion  was  the  result  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  which  deprived  Russia  of  her  right  to  protect  the 
Armenians  in  the  Turkish  dominion.  She  also  conceived 
that  the  Armenians  looked  more  to  Great  Britain  than  to 
any  other  of  the  five  Powers,  and  since  1884  Russia  has 
shown  much  reluctance,  if  not  opposition,  to  any  active 
interference   by   Great   Britain   in    favour  of  the  Armenians. 

When  Edmiatsin  passed  to  Russia  in  1828,  the  Katholicos 
began  to  claim  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Armenian 
Church,  and  the  submission  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  obtained  by  Russia  when  she  helped  Turkey 
in  her  war  with  Egypt.  Russia  has — only  recently — secured 
the  submission  of  the  independent  Katholicos  of  Sis  (Cilicia), 
and  has  thus  acquired  a  power  of  interference  in  Armenian 
affairs,  not  only  in  her  own  dominion,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Russia's  interest  in  Turkish  Armenia  was 
renewed  in  1900,  when  she  secured  the  right  to  construct 
all  railways  in  it ;  and  she  showed  lively  interest  in  the 
Armenians  by  pressing  the  Porte  to  restore  order,  and  in 
introducing   reforms. 

In  certain  quarters  Russia  is  regarded  to  be  the  only 
Power  that  stands  in  the  way,  and  it  is  owing  to  her 
refusal  to  join  the  other  Powers  that  nothing  has  been 
done  for  the  safety  of  the  Armenians.  Russia,  with  the 
rest  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  Europe,  cannot  disown  the 
obligations  she  has  undertaken,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  her  shoulders.  If  she  had  her 
own  way,  and  had  a  free  hand  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the   state    of  things    in   the   Turkish    dominion   would   have 
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been  much  better.  One  may  go  further  and  state  that 
perhaps  Turkey  would  not  exist  now.  Prior  to  the  Berlin 
Congress,  Russian  policy  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
protecting  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  But  since 
that  Congress,  Russian  policy  has  been  modified.  From  that 
time  her  attention  has  been  directed  more  or  less  to 
European  Turkey,  and  extended  her  political  support  to 
those  who  are  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Russia  has  been  loyal  to  her  tradition  so  far  as  the 
Orthodox  Christians  are  concerned,  and  Bulgaria  and  Crete 
owes  much  to  Russia  for  her  restoring  to  them  their 
liberty.  It  is  certain  that  Macedonia,  too,  will  be  free 
from   the  yoke  of  the   Turk   by  the  intervention  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  policy  respecting  Turkish  troubles  has  been  very 
progressive  indeed.  She  has  of  late  years  been  most  reluctant 
to  bring  the  Sultan  to  book  by  means  of  force.  The  Crimean 
war  taught  Russia  that  she  was  mistaken  in  spending  money 
to  extract  from  Turkey  some  parts  of  her  territory.  Russia 
saw  that  the  present  Sultan  was  a  coward,  and  that  she 
could  compel  him  at  any  time  without  much  effort. 
Moreover,  Russia  made  Turkey  understand  that  she  had 
become  the  ruler  of  the  situation,  and,  besides  her 
geographical  position,  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  in 
her  favour.  She  does  not  trouble  herself  about  Constanti- 
nople. Her  Ambassador  in  the  Turkish  capital  enjoys  the 
greatest  privileges.  Whatever  he  demands  Abd-ul  must  obey, 
and  Russia  never  allows  the  Sultan  to  trifle  with  her. 

After  the  territories  in  European  Turkey  have  been  liberated, 
Russia  will  take  the  next  step  to  free  the  Christian  subjects 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  She  is  equal  to  the  task.  Russia  will 
not  separate  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
but  she  will  ever  take  the  prominent  part  in  opposing 
Turkish  oppression.  Russia  will  fight  against  no  Power, 
but  she  will  see  that  she  is  equal  to  any  eventuality. 
Russia  knows  well  that  she  is  in  perfect  safety.  She  believes 
in   self-reliance  and  does    not  believe  in   excitement.      She 
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does  not  take  much  notice  of  what  others  think  of  her 
poUcy.  She  pursues  it  with  much  vigour  and  common 
sense.  Russia  is  always  awake,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  she  is  behind  the  times.  Her  close 
relations  with  the  East  has  caused  some  to  misjudge  her 
as  though  she  was  very  slow.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  made  so  much 
progress  in  any  way  as  Russia  has  done.  She  is  not  a 
boastful  country  and  never  troubles  to  make  known  her 
advance.  She  never  imitates  another  country,  and  reserves 
her  judgments  on  public  affairs.  Her  success  in  her  foreign 
policy  is   the   result   of  her    working    quietly    but    steadily. 

Russian  policy  regarding  Turkey  has  always  been  carried  for- 
ward in  silence,  and  she  comes  out  when  no  one  thinks  that 
she  is   prepared.     This  has  been  proved   in  connection  with 
the   Macedonian   affairs.     She  is   firm  and   the   Sultan   must 
yield.      In   some   misinformed    quarters    the    quality   of  the 
Turkish  Army  is  over-estimated.     Turkey  herself  is  not  only 
a  very    weak   State,    but   she    has   not   the   support    of   any 
of  the   Powers   of    Europe.       Her    friend    Germany   is   too 
selfish  to   support  her   unless   she  sees   that  she  will  be  well 
paid.     Besides,    Germany   knows   well   that   she   cannot    rely 
upon   Turkey,   and   she   would   not  fight   against   Russia   for 
many   reasons.     Great  Britain  had,  on  two  occasions,  placed 
confidence   wrongly,   and   it   is   most    unlikely   that   she   will 
do   so  again.     This  country  has   learned  enough  of  Turkey, 
which   has  not  only   shown  her  ingratitude,   but  has  actually 
created   much   misunderstanding   between  Great   Britain   and 
Russia.     Turkey   has   misinformed  the  representatives  of  this 
country   of  Russian  policy,   and  Abd-ul-Hamid   has  done  his 
utmost    to   strengthen   his    position   by    being    double-faced. 
Whilst   on  the  one  hand  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  undo 
the   misunderstanding  between  his  empire  and  Russia  owing 
to  the  war,  on  the  other,  he  has  leaned  upon  Great  Britain ; 
regarding   this   country   as   his   protector. 

France  as  one  of  the  signatory  Powers  has  never  concealed 
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her  sympathy  with  the  down-trodden  Christians  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  her  Turkish  policy 
has  always  been  firm  and  aroused  no  jealousy.  In  April, 
1 90 1,  the  Ottoman  Government,  owing  to  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Sultan  against  the  'Young  Turkish  Party,' 
was  brought  into  serious  diplomatic  difficulties.  Learning 
from  his  Ambassador  in  Paris  that  the  Committees  of 
the  '  Young  Turkish  Party '  were  preparing  a  demonstra- 
tion which  was  planned  to  come  off  in  Constantinople 
early  in  June  (1901),  or  sooner  if  possible,  the  Sultan 
authorized  the  Turkish  postal  authorities,  who,  on  the  6th  May, 
opened  the  foreign  mail  bags.  They  confiscated  the  letters 
which  appeared  to  them  suspicious,  and  distributed  the 
remainder.  The  action  of  the  Ottoman  Government  was 
of  course  a  breach  of  international  law,*  and  the  Embassies 
concerned  compelled  the  Sultan  to  apologize,  and  formally 
pledge  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  never  again 
interfere  with  the  foreign  post  offices.  The  Sultan  was, 
of  course,  indignant  with  the  French  Government  permitting 
freedom   to  the   *  Young  Turkish  Party.' 

The  crisis  with  France  was  another  proof  of  the  Sultan's 
indignation  with  that  country.  Early  in  that  year  the  Quay 
Company,  a  French  undertaking,  brought  complaints  against  the 
Turkish  authorities  for  obstructing  its  works,  and  for  infringing 
its  rights  and  privileges.  The  French  Embassy,  which  felt  it  its 
duty  to  urge  these  complaints  at  the  Porte  and  at  the  Palace, 
could  obtain  no  redress,  although  several  months  were 
wasted.  M.  Constans,  therefore,  broke  off  relations  with  the 
Porte,  and  left  Constantinople  on  the  26th  August.  The 
French  Government  after  waiting  two  months  longer  and 
seeing  that  no  settlement  was  possible,  despatched  a  naval 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Caillard,  to  Turkish  waters,  and 
presented    to    the    Porte   four    new    demands.      They   were 

*  The  mail  bags  addressed  to  foreign  post-ofifices,  which  on  arrival 
pass,  sealed,  through  the  Turkish  post  office,'  •  and,  being  inviolable 
according  to  international  compact,  are  so  delivered  to  the  several 
foreign   postmasters. 
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(i)  the  legal  recognition  of  all  French  educational  institu- 
tions, whether  national  or  protected ;  (2)  the  legal  recognition 
of  all  French  religious  and  elementary  institutions,  whether 
national  or  protected  ;  (3)  finnans  authorizing  the  restora- 
tion of  all  buildings,  belonging  to  such  institutions,  which 
were  damaged  in  the  disturbances  of  1894  and  1896 ; 
(4)  the  recognition  of  the  Chaldean  Patriarch.  These  demands 
were  presented  to  the  Porte  on  the  2nd  November.  The 
French  squadron  arrived  at  Mytiline  on  the  5th  November, 
and  on  the  day  following  the  bankers'  claims  were  arranged, 
an  irad^  recognised  the  Chaldean  Patriarch,  and  satisfactory 
assurances  were  given  regarding  the  other  demands.  By 
the  evening  of  the  loth  November  all  points  were  finally 
settled,  and  the  French  squadron  quitted  Mytiline.  This 
triumph  of  France  must  not  be  considered  a  small  matter. 
The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  taught  the  Sultan 
a  lesson  which  he  will  never  forget.  The  firmness  of  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  who  did  not  wish  his  country  a 
plaything  of  the  Turk,  brought  about  what  may  be  called 
Turkish  humiliation  and  practical  and  substantial  concessions. 
Further,  France  proved  that  she  would  not  remain  inactive 
when  her  co-religionists  in  Turkey  were  ill-treated.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  France,  although  she  acted  on  behalf 
of  her  own  subjects  and  those  of  the  Romish  Church  under 
her  protection,  expressed  her  readiness  to  support  any  action 
which  might  have  restored  to  Armenia  its  liberty.  French 
people  have  shown  a  sincere  interest  in  the  Armenian 
Christians,  and  constantly  urge  upon  their  Government  to  help 
the  oppressed.  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  deeply 
grateful  to  the  French  public  and  the  Government  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  remnant.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  prominent  Frenchmen  are  the  friends  of 
Armenia,  and  they  give  their  valuable  time  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  by  writing  and  public  utterances. 

"  Remember  Armenia." — On  Sunday,  February  15th,  1903, 

the   growing  public  interest   in   the  situation   in  the   Turkish 
o 
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provinces  was  evinced  by  a  meeting  of  4,000  persons,  which 
took  place  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  Theatre,  at  which  references 
were  made  to  "  The  Daily  News  "  articles.  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles,  the  Chairman,  said  that  the  Turkish  problem, 
notwithstanding  its  difficulty  and  the  conflicting  racial  and 
religious  interests  connected  with  it,  was  not  insoluble. 
The  real  impossibility  was  to  let  the  present  situation 
continue.  M.  d'Estournelles,  on  leaving  London,  where  he 
was  French  Charg^  d'Affaires,  paid  Mr.  Gladstone  a  fare- 
well visit.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  him  :  "  Remember 
Armenia,  for  in  defending  Armenia  you  defend  Europe." 
The  important  feature  of  this  meeting  was  that  Frenchmen 
of  all  parties  spoke  of  the  oppressed  Ottomans  of  all 
religions,   be  they  Christian  or   Moslem. 

M.  Denys  Cochin,  a  Conservative  Deputy  for  Paris,  said 
that  if  anybody  could  reconcile  the  European  Powers  the 
Sultan  would  do  so.  Some  years  ago  England  was  alone. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  England's  material  interest  to  serve 
Armenia,  but  that  great  Englishman,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
(cheers) — perceived,  as  he  said  in  an  admirable  speech,  that 
to  serve  Armenia  was  to  serve  European  civilization. 

M.  de  Pressens^,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  that 
the  situation  was  similar  to  that  in  1876.  A  paper  that  had 
rendered  eminent  services  to  mankind  first  called  attention  in 
1876  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  letters  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  called  coffee-house  gossip.  "  The  Daily  News,"  he 
said,  had  now  another  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
It  had  courageously  awakened  once  more  the  civilized  world 
to  the  atrocities  of  the  Sultan's  regime.  M.  de  Pressens^ 
admitted  that  Russia  and  Austria  had  a  sort  of  prior  right 
to  interfere,  but  he  regretted  that  the  Armenian  question 
had  been  disjoined  from  the  Macedonian.  M.  Delcass^'s 
proposals,  lame  as  they  were,  were  a  degree  better  than  those 
of  Count  Lamsdorf.  But  all  reforms  were  illusory  without 
European  control.  Why  had  Europe  fdiled  ?  Because  of 
armed  peace  and  the  superstition  among  diplomatists  about 
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the  integrity  of  Turkey.  M.  de  Pressense  feared  that  we 
should  be  again  taken  by  surprise  next  spring.  If  there  were 
Macedonian  massacres,  Bulgaria  would  fight,  and  nobody 
knew  what  would  follow. 

M.  Jaures,  who  was  received  with  ringing  cheers,  stigmatized 
the  European  statesmen  who  for  the  saJce  of  railway  con- 
cessions shut  their  eyes  to  the  Sultan's  infamy.  There  was 
the  smell  of  blood  on  these  concessions  that  not  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  could  remove.  We  were  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  Armenia.  Our  punishment  was  that  danger  was  now 
at  our  doors  in  Macedonia.  This  served  us  right.  What 
was  preparing  was  a  levee  en  masse  of  the  assassins  next 
spring.  The  one  remedy  was  a  united  but  not  necessarily 
unanimous  Europe.  We  did  not  want  a  war  on  Islam. 
Reforms  for  the  Christians  would  necessarily  extend  to  the 
Moslems.  How  could  it  be  said  that  European  control  was 
impossible  for  reforms  when  it  existed  for  creditors  ?  (Cheers.) 
He  trusted  that  this  magnificent  meeting  would  spur  M. 
Delacasse  on  to  exert  more  energy.  He  would  remind  M. 
Delacass^  of  his  own  words  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
"  Do  not  let  the  last  opportunity  go  by."  (Ringing  cheers.) 
Also  on  Monday  the  following  letter  appeared : — 
M.  Berthelot,  the  illustrious  scientist  and  statesman,  France's 
greatest  living  chemist  and  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  writes  to  M.  d'Estoumelles  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians  and  Armenians. 
It  is  high  time,  he  says,  for  Europe  to  interfere  in  the  name 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  to  put  an  end  to  massacres  and 
scenes  of  savagery  which  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  are  a  disgrace  to  modem  times.  Public 
opinion  must  compel  the  Governments  to  stir.  It  was  by 
public  opinion  that  Greece  and  Bulgaria  were  saved. 
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Chapter  XX. 

m  KNOW  there  are  many  who  say  this  was  done,"  remarked 
f1  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  Guildhall  Speech,  "  by  the  Sultan 
^  and  his  Goveminent  for  set  purpose,  and  I  freely  admit 
that  among  those  who  say  it  are  men  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging.  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion, 
as  it  is  formed  upon  evidence,  for  what  it  is  worth.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  Sultan's  Government  is  weak,  wretched,  impotent, 
powerless  ;  but  it  is  a  dream  to  imagine  that  he  deliberately 
ordered  all  those  cruelties  to  be  perpetrated.  There  is  no 
ground,  in  my  judgment,  for  thinking  so.  It  was  the  race 
faction  and  the  creed  faction^  driven  to  the  highest  point  in 
their  corruptest  and  most  horrible  form,  which  brought  down 
upon  the  wretched  Armenians  those  terrible  sufferings  and 
horrors." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  do 
justice  to  himself.  One  may  naturally  ask  one's  self  whether 
his  lordship  had  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  Consular  Reports,  prior  to  his  making  the  above 
affirmation.  On  December  13,  1895,*  his  lordship  received 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Sir  Philip  Currie  (then  the 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople),  of  which  the  following  may 
be  quoted  :  " .  .  .  .  The  charge  against  the  Armenians  of 
having  been  the  first  to  offer  provocation  cannot  be  sustained. 
Non-Armenian  Christians  were  spared,  and  the  comparatively 
few  Turks  who  fell  were  killed  in  self-defence.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  soldiers  in  the  massacres,  is  in  many  places 
established  beyond  doubt."  The  foregoing  needs  no  comment. 
*  Turkey,  No.  11  (1896),  No.  403. 
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Again,  Mr.  Hampson,  Vice-Consul  at  Mush,  who  visited 
five  or  six  villages  in  that  district,  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  cry  was  ever  the  same 
— "  Save  us  from  the  brutalities  of  the  zapties,  save  us  from 
Reshid  Effendi."  The  latter  was  the  miscreant  captain  of 
the  police.  The  outrages  of  the  zapties  under  his  orders 
are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Vice-Consular  Report :  "  Men  are 
beaten,  imprisoned,  .  .  .  women  and  girls  are  insulted  and 
dishonoured,  dragged  naked  from  their  beds  at  night ;  children 
are  not  spared,  and  these  outrages  are  merely  the  amusement 
of  the  zapties  while  engaged  in  selling  the  little  remaining 
property  of  the  villages  at  a  quarter  of  its  value."  At  each 
fresh  outrage  the  zapties  jeeringly  tell  the  sufiFerers,  "  Now 
go  and  complain  to  your  foreign  Consuls."* 

Consuls  Clifford,  Lloyd,  Chermside,  Hampson,  etc.,  who 
in  their  official  reports,  besides  refuting  over  and  over  again 
by  the  most  definite  statements  the  revolutionary  and  law- 
breaking  character  of  the  Armenians,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  misrule  and  massacres  of  the 
Armenians  is  primanly  to  be  charged  to  the  Sultan  and  his 
creatures,  for  the  latter  can  do  nothing  on  their  own  initiative. 

It  is  a  reality,  not  "a  dream,"  that  the  Sultan  deliberately 
ordered  the  massacres.  Since  he  came  to  the  throne,  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  has  worked  for  one  end,  and  that  is  to  take  the  reins 
in  his  own  hand,  and  he  has  gained  supreme  control. 

Periodical  massacres  in  Armenia,  or  in  any  part  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  do  not  take  place  because  "  the  Sultan's 
Government  is  weak,  wretched,  impotent,  powerless,"  as  Lord 
Salisbury  says.  They  are  undoubtedly  planned  *'  for  set 
purpose,"  or  purposes.  The  object  of  the  massacres  of  the 
years  1894,  '95,  '96  and  '97  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
the  Armenians  in  those  provinces,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity,  and  prevent  the  enforcement,  of  any  reform  being 
carried  out.  "  It  may  be  roughly  stated  that,"  Sir  Philip 
Currie  writes,  "the  recent  disturbances  have  devastated,  as 

♦  Blue  Book,  Turkey,  No.  2  (1896),  p.  17. 
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far  as  the  Armenians  are  concerned,  the  whole  of  the  provinces 
to  which  the  scheme  of  reforms  was  intended  to  apply  ; 
that  over  an  extent  of  territory  considerably  larger  than  Great 
Britain  all  the  large  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Van, 
Sassun,  and  Mush,  have  been  the  scene  of  massacres  of  the 
Armenian  population,  while  the  Armenian  villages  have  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  .  .  ."* 

The  late  Prime  Minister  attributes  the  Turkish  atrocities 
to  " .  .  .  the  race  faction  and  the  creed  faction,  driven  to 
the  highest  point  in  their  corruptest  and  most  horrible 
form.  .  ."  But  they  are  impotent  to  cause  any  disturbance 
unless  the  Khalif  (the  Sultan)  has  previously  given  the  order. 
It  is  a  fact  that  no  local  government  in  Turkey  will  permit 
massacres  unless  a  direct  order  is  received  from  headquarters, 
Zat-i-Shahane  imzasi  tahtunda  (under  the  signature  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty).  Both  the  soldiers  and  the  Turkish  mob 
in  every  city  killed  no  one  before  a  signal  was  given  from 
the  Government  House.  In  every  town  massacres  started 
at  a  certain  time,  and  stopped  at  the  intimation  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  Further,  there  were  Turks  who  had  been  informed 
that  orders  had  been  received  from  the  Central  Government, 
and  who,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  massacre,  warned 
their  Christian  neighbours  to  hide  themselves.  They  also 
protected  them  as  much  as  was  in  their  power  without  fear 
of  detection.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  Turkish  soldiers  and 
civilians  had  to  take  part  in  the  massacres  against  their  own 
inclination,  as  the  order  was  direct  from  the  Sultan  himself, 
of  whom  they  stood  in  much  awe. 

Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice,  as  appears  from  his  despatch, 
given  in  the  latest  paper  submitted  to  Parliament  (and 
carrying  down  the  official  statement  to  the  26th  May,  1896), 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  Central  Government  is  the  real 
author  of  these  massacres.  His  report  to  Sir  Philip  Currie, 
dated  Urfa,  March  16,  1896,  contains  the* following  extracts: 
"  A  few  shots  were  fired,  and  a  trumpet  sounded  the  attack 
*  Turkey,  No.  11.  (1896),  No.  403. 
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from  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  seen  to  open  their  ranks 
and  allow  the  mob  behind  them  to  come  forward.  Soldiers 
and  mob  then  rushed  on  the  Armenian  quarter,  and 
began  a  general  massacre  of  the  males  over  a  certain  age. 
The  reserve  troops,  who  knew  the  Armenian  quarter  well 
from  having  been  on  guard  there  during  the  two  preceding 
months,  served  both  as  guides  and  advance  guards,  being 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  woodcutters,  axe  in  hand,  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  .  .  .  The  general  position 
of  the  Armenians  here  (at  Urfa)  and  in  the  surrounding 
country,  if  not  indeed  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire, 
is  deplorable.     They  are  practically  considered  as  outlaws." 

In  November  {1895)  Lord  Salisbury  himself  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  Abd-ul-Hamid.  "  The  fact,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  that  the  Sultan  recently  decorated  an  officer  whom  he  had 
dismissed  on  the  ground  of  gross  misgovemment  does  not 
encourage  her  Majesty's  Government  to  feel  any  confidence 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  intentions  to  give 
serious  effect  to  the  promised  measures  of  reform."  t 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  author  escaped  because 
of  the  massacres  which  were,  to  his  knowledge,  planned; 
and  he  may  add  that  every  Armenian,  whose  name  was  on 
the  official  list  of  the  condemned,  was  murdered,  or  after 
torture,  perished  in  Turkish  dungeons. 

Of  course,  the  Sultan  did  not  visit  every  part  of  his 
dominion  and  take  part  in  the  massacres,  but  he  personally 
sent  telegrams  to  the  chief  officials  in  his  empire  to  lead 
the  massacres  on  his  behalf,  and  they  did  their  duty  to  the 
letter.  Ferman-i-Shahane  (Imperial  firman)  left  no  doubt 
that  Abd-ul-Hamid  was  the  author,  and  it  had  to  be  carried 
out  before  the  "  foreign  devils  "  discovered  his  evil  design. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Salisbury,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  persuaded  that  such  unauthentic  statements  should 
not  have  passed  the  lips  of  one  who  held  such  a  responsible 
position.      The  British    public,   who  undoubtedly   desire  to 

t  Blue  Book,  Turkey,  No.  2  (1896),  p.  122. 
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be  enlightened  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  by  their  officials, 
cannot  be  blamed  for  asking  the  question  :  Could  the  Sultan 
stop  the  massacres,  as  if  he  was  not  informed  previously  of 
any  impending  atrocities  in  his  dominion?  Many  in  this 
country  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  Sultan  was  quite 
helpless  in  the  matter,  even  if  he  had  attempted  to  prevent 
the  massacres.  The  belief  is  common  throughout  Great 
Britain  that  the  Kurds  are  beyond  control.  I  would  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  facts,  absolutely 
indisputable,  which  follow  : 

Who  is  Responsible  for  Armenian  Troubles  ?  In  order 
to  understand  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  one  has  to 
study  the  methods  adopted  by  Abd-ul-Hamid.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  Turkish  monarch  has  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Armenia.  At  the  time 
(1876)  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  came  to  the  throne  the  situation 
in  the  Turkish  empire  was  favourable.  As  has  always  been 
the  case  with  him,  he  then  accepted  everything  that  was 
proposed  to  him,  and  promised  everything  that  was  asked 
of  him.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  champion  of  Liberal 
ideas.  He  adopted  the  programme  of  the  advanced  party 
as  set  forth  in  Midhat  Pasha's  constitution,  which  consisted 
of  a  parliamentary  system  and  every  sort  of  individual  liberty, 
including  that  of  the  press.  But  the  instability  of  the  Sultan 
was  soon  discovered. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
official  and  popular  elements  in  the  assembly  were  brought 
into  collision,  and  at  last  ministers,  who  were  driven  to 
despair  by  this  new  tyranny,  prayed  the  Sultan  to  prorogue 
Parliament,  and  suspend  the  Constitution.  This  was  done 
ultimately  to  the  undoing  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  the 
Porte  practically  surrendered  its  own  traditional  privileges, 
and  allowed  everything  to  come  under  the  direct  control 
of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  Thus  the  Turkish  monarch  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months  was  transformed  from  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  into  a  despotic  autocrat  of  the  most  extreme 
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type.  Midhat  Pasha,  the  author  of  the  constitution,  was 
not   only   dismissed   from   office   but   sent    into   banishment. 

Abd-ul-Hamid  found  an  able  seconder  in  his  secretary,  Said 
Pasha,  who  lent  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  achievement 
of  his  sovereign's  scheme  for  extinguishing  the  influence  of 
the  sublime  Porte  and  reducing  ministers  to  the  position  of 
puppets.  From  the  outset  it  was  Abd-ul-Hamid's  purpose 
to  take  the  whole  control  of  the  empire  in  his  own  hand, 
and  it  was  soon  done.  This  remarkable  progress  was  due, 
not  to  the  capability  of  the  Turkish  monarch,  but  to  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  Mohammedanism.  He  owes  to  this  zeal 
the  support  he  gets  from  his  Turkish  subjects,  who  look  upon 
him  as  the  Khalif,  and  even  those  amongst  the  Turks  who 
hate  his  government  and  suicidal  policy  are  loyal  to  him, 
believing  that  he  is  God-sent. 

In  the  early  'eighties,  during  which,  with  two  very  brief 
interruptions.  Said  Pasha  was  Grand  Vizier,  Abd-ul-Hamid 
entertained  three  schemes :  first,  the  realization  of  the  Pan- 
Islanic  idea,  that  is,  the  vmion  of  all  Mohammedan  people 
under  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Khalif-Sultan  ;  the  other 
two  were  the  abolition  of  the  capitulation  and  the  revocation 
of  all  privileges  which  in  previous  reigns  had  been  granted 
to  the  non-Moslem  communities  of  the  empire.  The  first 
of  the  three  projects  was  the  most  ambitious,  and  on 
the  furtherance  of  which  Abd-ul-Hamid  bestowed  much 
ardour.  He  was  encouraged  by  Said,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
who  fostered  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  his 
desire.  The  revolution  of  Phippopolis  (September,  1885), 
which  proclaimed  the  union  of  Eastern  Rumelia  with  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  had  been  the  means  of  destroying 
Said's  influence  temporarily.  So  on  the  24th  September, 
1885,  the  Sultan  dismissed  Said,  whom  he  regarded  as  remark- 
ably inefficient  in  the  wider  fields  of  policy,  and  who  had 
not  kept  in  touch  with  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Said  had 
been  in  office  for  six  years  and  five  months,  which  speaks 
well  for  him,  when  one  considers  the  sudden  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  Sultan's  Government. 
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Kiamil  Pasha,  who  was  now  appointed  Grand  Vizier,  greatly 
differed  from  his  predecessor,  being  free  from  fanaticism  and 
narrow  prejudices.  Abd-ul-Hamid  at  this  time  took  advantage 
of  the  Rumelian  incident  to  narrow  still  further  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Porte,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  military 
affairs.  He  even  took  the  work  from  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  instituted  a  secret  intelligence 
source  which  communicated  with  the  Palace  direct.  This 
latter  undertaking  developed  with  great  activity,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  very  short  time  Turkish  spies  were  found  in  every 
European  capital. 

Said  Pasha's  dislike  of  foreigners  made  the  relations  of 
Turkey  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  very  strained  during  his 
tenure  of  vizirial  office.  But  Kiamil  Pasha  paved  the  way, 
and  the  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  the  European  Courts 
was  restored  to  a  normal  geniality  again.  During  his  ministry 
(1885-93)  foreign  politics  were  not  so  complicated.  While 
Kiamil  was  in  power  the  first  Armenian  manifestation  took 
place  at  Kum  Kapu,  in  the  month  of  August,  1890,  and 
the  association  called  *'  Young  Turkey "  was  reconstituted 
in  Geneva.  At  this  time  Kiamil  fell  as  the  consequence 
of  Abd-ul-Hamid's  insuperable  objection  to  anything  like 
ministerial  self-assertion. 

Kiamil  was  succeeded  by  Djevad  Pasha^  who  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  was  Governor-General  of  Crete.  By 
becoming  Grand  Vizier,  and  being  docile,  and  having  a  sister 
who  was  mistress  of  ceremonies  in  the  Imperial  Harem, 
Djevad  Pasha  surrendered  the  Porte  wholly  to  the  Sultan, 
who  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Under  Djevad 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  Turkey  became  straitened, 
whilst  German  influence  gained  ascendancy  at  the  Palace. 

The  ministry  of  Djevad  Pasha,  which  lasted  two  years 
(1893-95),  brought  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  into 
a  deplorable  condition.  It  was  during '-this  ministry  that 
the  Sultan  deprived  his  Christian  subjects  of  their  privileges. 
Both  Greeks  and  Armenians  became  subject  to  new  restric- 
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tions  and  obligations,  which  were  enforced  in  the  most 
vexatious  manner.  By  depriving  the  Christian  communities 
of  their  privileges,  the  Sultan  had  hoped  to  recover  the 
sympathies  and  win  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  Moham- 
medan subjects ;  but  the  Moslems,  who  had  learned  enough  of 
their  sovereign,  perceived  his  purpose  and  despised  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan,  who  was  anxious  to  make  use  of 
the  Kurds,  formed  the  "  Hamidie "  light  cavalry  out  of 
Kurdish  nomads,  and  divided  them  into  fifty-four  squadrons. 
In  Sassun,  at  Diarbekir,  and  other  scenes  of  massacre  its 
services  surpassed  those  which  won  such  odious  distinction 
for  the  Circassian  cavalry  in  Bulgaria.  Besides  forming  the 
Kurdish  cavalry,  by  sending  sheikhs  and  other  holy  men 
into  Kurdestan  to  preach  Pan-Islamic  doctrine,  the  Sultan 
succeeded  in  wiiming  the  Kurds  from  their  relations  with 
the  Armenians,  who  regarded  them  as  landlords,  and  paid 
tithe  to  them  on  the  increase  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and 
on  the  produce  of  their  industry.  The  mission,  which  aimed 
at  the  union  of  all  true  believers,  and  the  fanatical  hatred  of 
all  those  outside  the  fold  of  Islam,  was  successful  beyond 
expectation ;  and  it  also  helped  much  to  heal  the  deadly 
feuds  between  the  Kurdish  classes  and  made  them  more  united. 

The  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  Palace  for  money  made 
it  necessary  to  bring  the  Armenians  of  Kurdistan  under 
taxation.  The  Ottoman  authorities  had  not  dared  previously 
to  attempt  to  exercise  any  restraint  over  them,  fearing  the 
Kurds  who  were  the  masters  of  the  Christians.  But  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  had  a  long  desire  to  bring  the  Kurds  xmder  his  own 
immediate  command  and  employ  them  to  execute  his  orders 
with  the  rest  of  his  Mohammedan  subjects  in  getting  rid 
of  the   infidels.     Up   to    1892   the   mode  of  life  in   Sassun* 

•  Sassun  is  a  district  lying  to  the  West  of  Lake  Van,  between  the 
plains  of  Mush  and  Diarbekir,  and  it  consists  of  a  block  of  mountains, 
deeply  seamed  in  every  direction  by  torrents,  making  a  network  of  ravines, 
in  the  depths  of  which  are  the  villages  and  the  cultivated  lands.  When 
snow  falls,  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  mountain-tops  and  the  slopes 
furnish  food  for  flocks  and  herds.  Prior  to  the  massacre,  Kurds  inhabited 
the  eastern  and  Armenians  the  western  half  of  the  district. 
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was  such  that  neither  Kurds  nor  Armenians  paid  taxes  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  But  in  1892  the  Mutessarif  of 
Mush,  in  accordance  to  orders  received  from  Constantinople, 
began  to  collect  taxes  from  the  Armenians  in  Sassun  district. 
The  Armenians,  however,  explained  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  Imperial  taxes  so  long  as  they  had  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Kurdish  aghas.  For  the  time  the  matter  was 
not  pressed,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  Sultan,  as  already  stated, 
sent  out  sheikhs  into  Kurdistan  to  heal  tribal  feuds  and 
linite  all  Kurds  in  a  bond  of  fanaticism  against  the  Armenians. 
In  1893,  when  the  Mutessarif  of  Mush  once  more  demanded 
the  Armenians  to  pay  taxes  and  on  the  latter  pleading 
inability  to  do  so,  he  sent  two  tribes  of  nomads  to  feed  their 
flocks  on  the  mountains  where  the  Christians  used  to  con- 
gregate. This  time  no  protection  was  afforded  the  Armenians 
by  the  Kurdish  aghas,  and  a  feeling  of  enmity  was  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  two  races.  The  Armenians,  who  suffered 
heavily  from  the  nomads,  resolved  to  protect  themselves, 
and  the  former,  imder  the  guidance  of  an  Armenian,  named 
Boyadjian,  drove  back  their  invaders,  and  this  self-defence 
was  reported  to  the  Sultan  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 

Abd-ul-Hamid,  whose  chief  aim  was  now  fulfilled,  promptly 
ordered  regular  troops,  with  a  large  contingent  of  Hamidi^ 
■cavalry,  to  reduce  the  Armenians  to  submission.  The  armed 
bands  of  the  Kurdish  aghas  joined  the  troops,  and  this  was 
the  commencement  of  the  world-known  Sassun  massacre, 
the  detail  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Western 
press.  These  events  happened  in  July  and  August  (1894), 
and  the  news  of  them  reached  Europe  in  October,  and  the 
painful  impression  produced  on  public  opinion  was  great. 
The  three  most  interested  Powers — Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia — in  Turkey  could  not  stand  idly  by,  in  the  face 
of  European  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  intervened  and, 
after  strenuous  and  prolonged  Turkish,  opposition,  their 
Ambassadors  were  able  to  obtain  the  constitution  of  an 
international   commission  of  enquiry.     It   began   its  work   in 
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January,   1895,  of  which  a  full  record  is   contained  in  Blue 
Book,  Turkey,  No.    i,  of  that  year. 

Reform  Schemes. — A  scheme  of  reforms  for  Turkey  was 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Rosebery,  in  July,  1894.  These 
were  applicable  more  especially  to  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  Armenians,  and  were  laid  before  the  French  and  Russian 
Governments.  The  scheme  was,  however,  declared  to  be 
impracticable  by  Count  Lobanoff,  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  made  the  remark  that  "  The  Turks  never  change.'* 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  Lord  Rosebery,  followed  up 
the  idea  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  scheme  was  considerably 
modified  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Russia  and  France  to  join 
Great  Britain  in  urging  the  Sultan  to  adopt  it.  The  Sultan 
read  through  the  scheme  and  made  up  his  mind  to  exterminate 
the   Armenians,  on  whose   behalf  it  was   brought  out 

The  Times  occasional  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  writing 
on  December  7th  {1895),  says:  "  No  accurate  detailed  statement 
can  be  given  as  yet  of  the  events  of  the  past  two  months. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  details  will  ever  be  known  to  the 
world,  especially  of  the  destruction  of  the  villages;  but  the 
accounts  which  have  come  in  from  Consuls  and  other 
European  residents,  as  well  as  from  unofficial  Turks,  are 
sufficiently  full  to  justify  the  attempt  to  present  a  general 
view  of  what  has  occurred. 

"The  occasion  of  these  massacres  was  the  pressure  put 
upon  the  Sultan  to  carry  out  certain  reforms  in  six  villayets 
and  in  a  part  of  Aleppo  villayet,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  territory  to  which  these  reforms  were  to  be 
applied  lies  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Samsun,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  south  to  Alexandretta.  The  object  of  the  massacres 
was  to  nullify  these  reforms,  and  carr}'  out  the  established 
f)olicy  of  the  present  Sultan  by  reducing  the  Christian  popula- 
tion in  this  territory  to  an  insignificant  minority,  without 
wealth  or  influence.     This  object  has  been  attained — 

"  I  St.    By  killing,    in   cold  blood,  a  certain  number  of  the 
leading  Armenians  in  every  tovsm. 
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"  2nd.  By  looting  the  shops  and  houses  of  all  the  Armenians 
in  the  towns,  thus  depriving  those  left  alive  at  once  of  their 
property  and  their  means  of  living. 

"  3rd.  By  destroying  the  Christian  villages,  and  thus  reducing 
the  agricultural  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  towns,  to 
the  alternative  of  death  by  starvation  or  of  embracing 
Mohammedanism. 

"  4th.  By  completing  the  work  of  destruction  after  the 
massacres  by  confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  death  under 
the  forms  of  Turkish  law." 

In  August  (1896)  a  terrible  massacre  of  Armenians  took 
place  at  Constantinople,  the  excuse  being  that  the  Ottoman 
Bank  was  attacked  by  the  Armenian  revolutionists.  For 
nearly  thirty  hours  the  city  was  given  over  to  the  Moham- 
medan mob,  who  were  armed  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  committed  atrocious  outrages.  Upwards  of  2,000  (some 
say  10,000)  Armenians  were  killed,  and  numerous  shops, 
warehouses  and  offices  were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The 
following  collective  note  was  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the 
subject  on  August  31  by  the  representatives  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain : 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  believe  it  their 
duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  an  excep- 
tionally serious  side  of  the  disorders  which  have  recently 
stained  with  blood   the  capital  and   its   environs. 

"It  is  the  declaration  on  positive  data  of  the  fact  that  the 
savage  bands  which  murderously  attacked  the  Armenians  and 
pillaged  the  houses  and  shops,  which  they  entered  under  the 
pretence  of  looking  for  agitators,  were  not  accidental  gatherings 
of  fanatical  people,  but  presented  every  indication  of  a  special 
organization  known  by  certain  agents  of  the  authorities  if  not 
directed  by  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

"(i)  The  bands  rose  simultaneously  at  different  points  of 
the  town  at  the  first  news  of  the  occupation  of  the  bank  by 
the  Armenian  revolutionaries,  before  even  the  police  or  an 
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anned  force  had  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  disorder, 
while  the  SubUme  Porte  admits  that  information  was  received 
in  advance  by  the  police  regarding  the  criminal  doings  of 
the  agitators. 

"  (2)  A  great  part  of  the  people  who  composed  these  bands 
were  dressed  and  armed  in  the  same  manner. 

"(3)  They  were  led  on  accompanied  by  Softas,  soldiers, 
or  even  police  officers,  who  not  only  looked  on  unmoved 
at    their  excesses,   but  at    times    even    took   part   in    them. 

"  (4)  Several  heads  of  the  detective  police  were  seen  to 
distribute  cudgels  and  knives  among  these  Bashi-Bozouks, 
and  point  out  to  them  the  direction  to  take  in  search  of 
victims. 

"  (5)  They  were  able  to  move  about  freely,  and  accom- 
plish their  crimes  with  impunity,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
troops  and  their  officers,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
imperial   palace. 

"(6)  One  of  the  assassins,  arrested  by  the  dragoman  of 
one  of  the  embassies,  declared  that  the  soldiers  could  not 
arrest  him.  On  being  taken  to  Yildiz  Palace,  he  was 
received  by  the    attendants  as  one    of  their  acquaintances. 

"  (7)  Two  Turks,  employed  by  Europeans,  who  disappeared 
during  the  two  days'  massacre,  declared  on  their  return, 
that  they  had  been  requisitioned  and  armed  with  knives 
and   cudgels   in   order  to   kill   Armenians. 

"  These  facts  need    no  comment. 

"  The  only  remarks  to  be  added  are,  that  they  recall 
what  happened  in  Anatolia,  and  that  such  a  force  springing 
up  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  and  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  certain  of  the  latter's  agents  becomes  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  weapon.  Directed  to-day  against  one  nationality 
of  the  country,  it  may  be  employed  to-morrow  against  the 
foreign  colonies,  or  may  even  turn  against  those  who 
tolerated  its   creation. 

"The  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  do  not  believe 
it  right  to  conceal  these  facts  from  their  Governments,  and 
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consider  it  their  duty  to  demand  of  the  Sublime  Porte  that 
the  origin  of  this  organization  should  be  sought  out,  and 
that  the  instigators  and  principal  actors  should  be  discovered 
and   punished   with   the   utmost   rigour. 

"  They  are  ready,  on  their  part,  to  facilitate  the  inquiry, 
which  should  be  opened  by  making  known  all  the  facts 
brought  to  their  notice  by  eye-witnesses,  which  they  will 
take   care   to   submit   to  a   special  investigation." 

To  this  note  the  Porte  (the  puppet  of  Abd-ul  the  Autocrat) 
replied  denying  that  the  attacks  on  the  Armenians  by  the 
Mussulman  mob  had  been  instigated  by  Government 
agents,  pointing  out  that  among  the  dead  there  were  many 
Mohammedans  who  had  been  attacked  by  Armenians,  and 
proving  that  the  Mohammedans  as  well  as  the  Armenians 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  riots  would  be  tried  by  a 
special  tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Ambassadors 
could  place  no  faith  in  these  statements,  but  they,  as  usual, 
did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  press  the  matter 
further  upon  the  Turkish  Government.  Another  deliberately- 
ordered  massacre  by  Abd-ul  the  Autocrat  was  added  to 
the   long   list. 

Did  the  Powers  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
Massacres  ?  The  policy  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  Turkish 
affairs  has  been  passive,  unless  they  were  affected  in  any 
way  as  to  their  own  respective  interests,  or  they  were 
compelled  to  intervene,  not  willingly,  in  times  of  periodical 
massacres.  Their  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  it  is  a  fact,  have  been  active  in  informing  their 
respective  countries  in  Europe  of  Turkish  misrule  and  the 
plans  of  the  Government.  But  the  signatory  Powers,  who, 
being  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  Turkish  officialdom, 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  their  own 
interests  could  not  be  sacrificed  in  defence  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  in  a  practical  way.  They  have  left  it  to  time 
to  solve  the  problem.  They  have  instru'cted  their  representa- 
tives   in   the  Ottoman    Empire    to  protest    against    Turkish 
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excesses,  but  the  latter  are  cautioned  that  they  must 
not  go  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey.  Their  motto,  the  Ambassadors  have  always  been 
reminded,  must  be  *the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 
Under  these  restrictions  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
at  Constantinople  and  throughout  Turkey  have  found  them- 
selves impotent.  Whatever  they  have  planned  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  received  by 
their  respective  Governments  in  indifference.  So  the 
Ambassadors  have  felt  that  they  were  sent  to  Turkey  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  subjects,  and  also  to  make 
bargains  between  the  foreign  capitalists  and  the  Turkish 
Government. 

The  Sultan  on  the  one  hand,  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extracting  money  from  the  "  foreign  devils "  for 
carrying  forward  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  on  the 
other,  he  prepared  his  plans  for  the  extermination  of  his 
Christian  subjects.  The  Turkish  monarch,  by  every  means 
possible,  prepared  the  way  for  the  outbreak  of  the  year 
1894.  He  saw  that  the  experiment  created  some  excitement 
in  Europe,  and  that  the  Powers,  although  most  reluctant, 
made  him  understand  that  he  must  not  carry  on  his  work 
of  extermination.  The  Sultan  took  the  hint,  but  Europe 
could  not  forgive  him  for  his  cruelties  at  Sassim,  and  the 
Powers,  again  most  unwillingly,  demanded  of  him  some  reforms 
in  the  provinces  where  the  Armenians  were  in  majority.  The 
Sultan  could  not  stand  such  an  insult,  and  whilst  promising  to 
the  signatories  to  carry  out  the  reforms,  he  ordered  a  general 
outbreak.  He  knew  well  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
not  only  at  variance  with  one  another,  but  also  unprepared. 
The  Sassun  massacre  ought  to  bring  home  to  the  Powers 
that  it  was  futile  on  their  part  to  ask  the  Sultan  to  carry 
out  reforms  when  they  knew  well  that  the  Turkish  monarch 
was  hostile  to  any  kind  of  reformation,  even  amongst  his 
Moslem   subjects. 

The  British  Government,  in  the  face  of  the  public  feeling 
p 
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throughout  the  country,  felt  that  they  were  bound  to  do 
something  for  the  oppressed  Christians.  The  British  officials 
expressed  themselves  strongly  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
but  they  ought  to  know  that  empty  words  have  no  effect. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  try  the  so-called  "  Concert  of 
Europe,"  but  by  this  time  it  was  patent  to  all  that  such 
a  thing  was  not  in  existence.  They  then  informed  the 
British  public  that  any  isolated  action  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  would  bring  about  a  European  War,  and 
since  such  utterances  the  people  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  this  country  to 
raise  her  force  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  But  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  cannot  be  so  easily  subdued. 
Although  the  public  are  apparently  silent,  the  cause  of 
Armenia  still  retains  the  national  sympathy  and  wishes. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  is  quite  aware  of  this, 
and  he  is  confident  that  the  bulk  of  them  say  within 
their  hearts  that  Great  Britain  carmot  on  any  consideration 
lay  aside  so  great  a  national  obligation  to  which  they  are 
bound  by  signed  treaties  and  also  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  religion. 
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Chapter    XXI. 

'he  troubles  of  1898  were  the  outcome  of  the  evil  fruit 
of  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Mohammedan 
Albanians,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  have  made  Macedonia  a  centre  of  crises.  In  order 
to  understand  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  unhappy 
land,  one  must  know  something  of  the  different  races  who 
are  the  inhabitants.  The  author  feels  it  his  duty  to  state 
a  few  facts,  which  might  throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 
The  news  in  the  press,  and  the  proposals  made  by  the  Powers, 
no  doubt  impress  one  to  realize,  to  some  extent,  the  necessity 
of  immediate  intervention,  but  they  convey  a  very  faint  notion 
of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  day  in  Macedonia,  unless 
the  problem  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  different  nationalities  and  creeds. 

It  is  not  intended  to  state  the  whole  history  of  Macedonia, 
but  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  leading  events  in  the  formation  of  that  homogeneous 
COMMUNITY,  and  of  the  factors  which  had  brought  about 
a  question  almost  unsurpassed  for  its  complication. 

That  portion  of  European  Turkey,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Kara-Dagh  (black  mountain)  range  and  the 
frontier  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Mesta,  on  the 
south  by  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the  frontier  of  Greece,  and 
on  the  west  by  an  ill-defined  line  coinciding  with  the  chains 
of  Shar,  Grammos,  and  Pindus,  takes  the  name,  now  generally 
known,  as  Macedonia.  Turkish  administrative  di\asions  do 
not  correspond  with  the  above  limits.  In  Macedonia  are 
included  the  villayets  of  Selanik  (Salonica),  the  eastern  and 
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greater  portion  of  the  villayet  of  Monastir  (sanjaks  of  Monastir, 
Servia,  and  part  of  that  of  Kortcha),  and  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  villayet  of  Kossovo  (sanjak  of  Uskiip).  The 
coast-line  is  broken  by  the  noted  peninsula  of  Chalcidice, 
with  its  three  promontories  of  Athos  (Acfe),  Longos  {Sithoma), 
and  Cassandra  {Fallene).  The  river  Vardar  {Axios),  which 
divides  the  country  into  two  almost  equal  portions,  possesses 
the  valley  which  has  always  constituted  the  principal  route 
from  Central  Europe  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  Cambunian 
mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  of  Thessaly,  terminate 
in  the  imposing  mass  of  Elymbos,  or  Olympus,  which  is 
2,985  metres.  Mount  Athos,*  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  that  name,  reaches  the  height  of   1,935    metres. 

The  COUNTRY,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  bare  and  desolate, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  routes ;  the 
trees,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  large  tracts  of  land  remain  waste.  The 
traveller  has,  however,  some  consolation,  for  magnificent 
forests,  as  in  the  time  of  old,  clothe  the  slopes  of  Rhodope 
and  Pindus.  Grevena  and  Kastoria,  which  are  mainly  inhabited 
by  a  Vlach  population,  are  remarkably  beautiful  districts,  being 
well-wooded  and  cultivated,  and  the  scenery  around  Lakes 
Ochrida  and  Prespa  (two  of  the  principal  lakes  on  the  confines 
of  Albania)  forms  an  exceedingly  picturesque  view.  The 
climate  is  severe ;  rains  fall  heavily  in  the  spring,  and  the  melted 
snows  from  the  encircling  mountains  flood  the  plains.  The 
fig,  olive,  and  orange — beside  the  native  products  similar  to  those 
of  southern  Bulgaria  and  Servia — appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  southern  regions. 

*  The  picturesque  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest,  owing  to  its  unique  group  of  monastic  communities,  with  their 
mediaeval  customs  and  institutions,  their  treasures  of  Byzantine  art  and 
rich  collections  of  manuscripts.  The  promontory  is  about  40  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  four  to  seven  miles ;  its  whole  area 
belongs  to  the  various  monasteries.  It  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Thracian  population  ;  of  its  fine  cities  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  few  traces  remain.  Some  inscriptions  discovered  on  the 
sites  have  been  published  by  Leake. — Ejj.    PHtamiica. 
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The  Population  of  Macedonia,  according  to  a  latest 
authority,  is  estimated  at  2,200,000.  Christians  are  in 
majority ;  they  number  about  1,300,000,  belonging  to  various 
churches  and  nationalities.  Mohammedans  come  next  with 
a  number  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  800,000.  Jewish 
element  is  considerable,  numbering  about  75,000.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  faith  takes  a  leading  part,  which  is  professed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  population,  and  they 
owe  allegiance  either  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  or  to  the 
Bulgarian  exarchate.  The  Orthodox  Christians  have  among 
their  number  some  4,000  Turks.  The  Catholics,  who  only 
number  about  3,600,  are  composed  chiefly  of  "Uniate" 
Bulgarians ;  these  occupy  the  districts  of  Kukush  and  Doiran. 
There  are  also  2,000  Bulgarian  Protestants,  who  principally 
inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Razlog.  The  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation is  mainly  composed  of  Turks,  who  number  about 
500,000.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  other 
nationalities;  130,000  Bulgars,  120,000  Albanians,  35,000 
gypsies,  and  14,000  Greeks;  also  a  smaller  number  of  Vlachs, 
Jews,  and  Circassians,  who  profess  Islam. 

The  Turkish  official  statistics,  taking  religion,  not 
nationality,  as  the  basis  of  classification,  obviously  for  the 
object  of  exaggerating  the  number  of  the  Mohammedan 
population,  are  entirely  false.  For  instance,  all  Moslems,  to 
whatever  race  they  may  belong,  are  included  in  the  millet,  or 
nation,  of  Islam.  The  R(im,  or  Roman  {i.e.  Greek)  millet 
comprises  all  those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
CEcumenical  Patriarch ;  it  consequently  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Servians,  the  Vlachs,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgar  millet  comprises  the  Bulgarians 
who  accept  the  rule  of  the  exarchate.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  Katolik  (Catholics),  Ermeni  (Gregarian  Armenians), 
Musevi  (Jews),  and  Protestant  (Protestants). 

At  no  time  has  the  population  of  Macedonia  been  large, 
and  in  recent  years  the  number  has  certainly  diminished 
considerably.     The   reason,  of  course,  is   the  disturbed   state 
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of  things  in  the  land.  The  prevailing  insecurity,  owing  to 
the  connivance,  if  not  assistance,  in  the  persecutions,  of  the 
Turkish  officials,  besides  the  exactions  of  the  latter,  the 
repression  of  political  agitation  by  the  authorities  in  the 
severest  possible  way,  the  prevalence  of  brigandage,  very  often 
authorized,  and  the  ravages  of  Albanian  marauders  in  the 
western  districts,  have  all  tended  to  this  deplorable  result. 
The  Christian  population  for  many  years  has  been  reduced, 
on  account  of  a  continual  outflow  in  the  direction  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Greece.  A  corresponding  emigration  of  the  Turkish 
peasantry  to  Asia  Minor  helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
whole  population.  Many  of  the  smaller  villages  are  now 
entirely  abandoned,  their  inhabitants  migrating  for  safety 
to  the  more  considerable  towns — the  latter  are  usually 
situated  at  some  point  where  a  mountain  pass  descends  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  plains.  The  Christian  peasants  in  the 
agricultural  districts  are  known  as  ray  as ;  these  are  either 
small  proprietors  or  they  cultivate  holdings  on  the  estates  of 
Turkish  landowners,  who,  besides  the  rents  for  the  farms, 
have  to  pay  the  tithe  and  other  taxes  to  the  Government,  and 
thus  there  are  times  that  no  profit  is  left  for  the  labourers. 
The  upland  districts  are  thinly  inhabited  by  a  nomad  pastoral 
population. 

Races  :  The  Turks.  In  Eastern  Europe  Macedonia  has 
proved  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  struggle  of 
nationalities,  being  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  races,  and 
therefore  it  possesses  a  peculiar  importance.  Within  its  borders 
are  found  nearly  all  the  races  which  dispute  the  reversion  of 
the  Turkish  possession  in  Europe.  The  rival  aspirations  of 
the  various  states,  which  during  the  19th  century  became 
detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  centred  here.  The 
Macedonian  problem  may  therefore  be  described  as  "  the 
quintessence  of  the  Eastern  Question."  The  Turks,  in  spite 
of  their  forming  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 'entire  population, 
with  their  numbers  steadily  declining,  are  the  ruling  race. 
The   first  Turkish   immigration   from  Asia  Minor  took   place 
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under  the  Byzantine  emperors  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  On  the  ruins  of  Vardar  was  founded  (in  1362) 
Yenije-Vardar,  the  first  purely  Turkish  town.  The  capture 
of  Salonica,  in  1430,  paved  the  way  for  a  strong  Turkish 
population  settling  in  the  city,  and  Monastir,  Ochrida,  Serres, 
Drama,  and  other  important  places.  Following  this,  at  various 
points  of  strategic  importance  along  the  principal  lines  of 
communication,  a  series  of  military  colonies  were  established. 
Before  1360  large  numbers  of  wandering  shepherds,  or 
Yuruks,  from  the  district  of  Konia,  in  Asia  Minor,  had 
settled  in  the  country ;  their  descendants  are  now  known  as 
Konariotes.  From  this  region  immigration  continued  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  1397  opened  the  way  for  many  of  the  Seljuk 
noble  families  which  came  over  from  Asia  Minor ;  in  southern 
Macedonia  their  descendants  are  recognised  among  the  beys 
or  Mohammedan  landowners.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  Turkish  population  was  very  considerable, 
but  they  gradually  decreased.  The  decline  has  been  brought 
about  as  the  consequence  of  a  low  birth-rate — chiefly  due 
to  Turkish  irregular  habits — the  exhaustion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion by  military  service,  and  a  great  mortality  from  epidemics, 
against  which  Moslem  fatalism  takes  no  precautions ;  and 
the  immigration  in  recent  years  has  also  abetted  to  reduce 
the  Turks  to  a  very  small  minority.  But  the  reduction  of 
the  Turkish  population  has  been  augmented  by  the  arrival, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  civil  and  military  officials  despatched 
especially  by  the  Sultan,  who  realized  that  Macedonia,  too 
sooner  or  later  would  be  taken  from  him.  The  Turkish 
monarch,  when  he  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  his  empire 
has  to  be  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  the  Powers,  does 
his  utmost  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  Macedonia  is  an 
illustration  of  this. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  Moslem  immigration  from 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  but  the  newcomers, 
known  as  muhajirs,  have  been  a  very  insignificant  element, 
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owing  to  their  temporary  colonization ;  most  of  them  remain 
housed  in  miserable  dwellings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  Turkish  rural  population  is  found  in  three 
principal  groups,  namely,  the  most  easterly,  central,  and 
southern.  The  last-named  is  centred  around  Kailar,  an 
entirely  Turkish  town,  and  extends  from  Lake  Ostrovo  to 
Selfij^  (Servia).  The  second  and  third  groups  are  mainly 
composed  of  Konariot  shepherds.  In  addition  to  these  fairly 
compact  settlements  there  are  numerous  isolated  Turkish 
colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Turks  who 
have  embraced  Christianity  are  resident  at  Zeliachovo,  in 
the  Bozo  Dagh ;  they  are  probably  descendants  of  the  earliest 
colonists  introduced  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  Turkish 
rural  population,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  quiet,  sober,  and 
orderly,  presenting,  to  a  certain  degree,  some  of  the  gratify- 
ing characteristics  of  the  race,  of  which  they  are  members. 
The  urban  population,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the  worst 
side  of  the  Turkish  character ;  the  official  classes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  are  as  a  rule  corrupt  and  avaricious, 
and  seem  to  have  parted  with  all  scruples  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Christian  peasantry.  The  Turks,  in  spite  of  their 
being  numerically  and  politically  strong,  fall  behind,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  other  nationalities 
in  point  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  contrast  is  daily 
becoming  more  marked,  owing  to  the  educational  activity  of 
the  Christians.  Originally  a  nomad  race,  they  have  never 
become  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  remigration  to  Asia  Minor 
will  probably  be  their  ultimate  destiny. 

The  Greeks  and  Vlachs.  These  two  races  are  not  always 
easily  distinguished,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter 
have  been  Hellenized.  Both  are  noted  in  their  commercial 
pursuits ;  whilst  the  Greeks  have  maintained  their  language 
and  religion,  the  Vlachs  their  religion,  with  great  tenacity. 
From  the  date  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  Greeks  have  occupied  an  exceptional 
position  in    Macedonia,    as    the    outcome  of   the    privileges 
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conferred  on  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
influence  subsequently  acquired  by  the  great  Phanariot 
families.  As  the  only  diffusers  of  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment in  the  past,  the  Greeks  have  claims  upon  Christendom. 
The  process  of  Hellenization  made  greater  progress  in  the 
towns  than  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  interior.  The 
typical  Greek,  who  possesses  superior  education,  love  for 
politics  and  commerce,  and  distaste  for  laborious  occupations, 
has  always  been  a  dweller  in  cities.  In  Salonica,  Serres, 
Kavala,  Kastoria,  and  other  towns  in  southern  Macedonia, 
the  Hellenic  element  is  strong.  The  Mohammedan  Greeks, 
known  as  Valachides,  occupy  a  considerable  tract  in  the 
upper  Bistritza  valley  near  Grevena  and  Liapsista.  The 
purely  Greek  population  of  Macedonia  may  possibly  be 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Vlachs,  or  Rumans,  who  call  themselves  Aromuni  or 
Aromani  (i.e.  Romans),  are  styled  by  some  writers  "  Macedo- 
Rumans,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Daco- Rumans,"  who 
inhabit  the  country  north  of  the  Danube.  They  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  branch  of  the 
aboriginal  Thraco-Illyrian  population  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
the  lUyrians  being  represented  by  the  Albanians.  This  eaHy 
native  population,  which  under  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
to  some  extent  Hellenized,  seems  to  have  been  Latinized 
during  the  period  succeeding  the  Roman  conquest,  and  a 
considerable  infusion  of  Italian  blood  is  noticeable  in  the  race. 
The  Latin  origin  of  the  Vlach  language  is,  however,  indis- 
putable. Prior  to  the  Slavonic  invasion  Latin  was  generally 
spoken — there  is  evidence  to  show — by  the  peasantry  of  the 
interior.  The  Slavonic  immigrants  compelled  the  Latin- 
speaking  race  to  leave  the  plains  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  latter  still  remains.  The 
Vlachs  are  for  the  most  part  either  highland  shepherds  or 
wanderers  owning  horses  and  mules.  Scattered  all  over  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia,  their  settlements  consist  of  per- 
manent dwellings,    or   huts  which   are  occupied   only   in   the 
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summer.  In  the  Pindus  and  Agrapha  mountains  (extending 
into  Albania  and  Thessaly),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monastir,  Grevena,  and  Kastoria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Meglen,  the  Vlachs  are  found  in  compact  groups.  Those 
who  settle  in  the  lowland  districts  are  spoken  of  as  excellent 
husbandmen.  The  urban  population  is  considerable ;  the 
\nachs  of  Salonica,  Monastir,  Serres,  and  other  large  towns 
are,  for  the  most  part,  descended  from  refugees  from 
Moschopolis.  The  latter  once  was  the  principal  centre  of 
Macedonian  commerce,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  this  Vlach  city  numbered  80,000  inhabitants ;  but 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Albanians  in  1769,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  by  AH  Pasha  in  1788.  The  Vlachs  of  Macedonia 
possibly  number  90,000,  of  whom  only  some  3,000  being 
Mohammedans. 

The  Albanians,  who  are  called  by  the  Turks  and  Slavs 
Arnauts  and  by  themselves  Shkyipetar,  have  always  been 
the  scourge  of  western  Macedonia.  They  used  to  devastate, 
even  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  fertile  valleys  inhabited 
by  the  agricultural  Slavonic  population.  The  first  Turkish 
invasion  of  Albania  paved  the  way  for  Mohammedanism  being 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  or  beys 
adopted  it,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  converted 
in  the  i6th  and  17  th  centuries.  This  change  of  faith  brought 
about  great  enmity  between  them  and  their  Christian  neigh- 
bours. The  Albanians,  as  soon  as  they  professed  the  creed 
of  the  dominant  Power  and  were  entitled  to  bear  arms,  were 
enabled  to  push  forward  their  limits  at  the  expense  of  the 
defenceless  population  around  them,  and  they  have  continued 
their  encroachments  to  the  present  day.  The  indulgence 
has  been  extended  to  them  by  the  Porte  encouraging  them 
to  rebel ;  their  military  energies  were  as  often  employed  in 
combating  the  Turkish  authority  as  in  prosecuting  local  feuds 
or  raiding  the  Christian  peasantry.  In  recent  years  Albanian 
revolts  and  disturbances  have  been  frequent  along  the  western 
confines   of  Macedonia,   especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Dibra ;  the  Slavonic  peasants  have  been  the  principal  sufferers 
from  these  troubles.  The  Turkish  Government,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  "  Islamic  policy  "  adopted  by  the  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  II.,  does  not  only  deal  tenderly  with  the  Albanian 
recalcitrant  believers,  but  encourages  them  to  continue  in 
ill-treating  their  Christian  neighbours.  The  Albanians  in 
Macedonia  may  be  estimated  at  about  120,000,  of  whom  some 
10,000  are  Christians  (chiefly  Orthodox  Tosks).  Notwithstand- 
ing their  self-assertiveness,  the  Albanians,  possessing  no  national 
literature,  common  religion,  or  any  of  the  elements  of 
unity,  carmot  be  regarded  as  an  important  political  factor 
in   Macedonia. 

The  Circassians  scarcely  number  3,000  at  the  present 
time ;  they  occupy  some  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Serres,  and  their  predatory  instincts  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Albanians.  The  Jewish  colonies,  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  have  left  no  trace  of  their 
early  settlements,  although  there  are  now  found  Jews  in  the 
country  who  descend  from  refugees  who  fled  from  Spain 
during  the  persecutions  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century; 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  Spanish,  which  they  write  with 
Hebrew  character.  At  Salonica  more  than  half  of  the 
population  are  Jews,  but  their  colonies  at  Monastir,  Serres, 
and  other  towns  are  poor.  A  small  proportion  of  the  Jews 
having  embraced  Islam,  are  known  as  Deunme  by  the  Turks. 

The  Slavonic  Population.  With  the  exception  of  the 
southern  and  western  districts,  the  principal  towns,  and 
certain  isolated  tracts,  the  whole  of  Macedonia  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  or  races  which  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  rural  population — if  language  is  adopted 
as  a  test — must  be  described  as  Slavonic.  The  Slaves 
first  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  was  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
that  they  immigrated  in  large  numbers.  The  entire  peninsula 
was  overrun  by  them,  the  Greeks  being  driven  to  the  shores 
of    the    iEgean,    the   Albanians    into    the    Mirdite    country. 
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and  the  Latinized  population  of  Macedonia  into  the  high- 
land districts,  such  as  Pindus,  Agrapha,  and  Olympus.  The 
regions  where  every  other  trace  of  the  immigration  have  now 
disappeared,  are  Slavonic  place-names,  bearing  witness  to  the 
multitude  of  the  invaders  and  the  permanency  of  their 
settlements.  The  Slavs,  a  primitive  agricultural  and  pastoral 
people,  were  often  unsuccessful  in  their  attacks  on  the 
fortified  towns  which  remained  centres  of  Hellenism.  At 
the  end  of  the  7  th  century  the  Slavs  of  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  were  conquered  by  the  Bulgarians,  a  Ugro- 
Finnish  horde.  The  latter,  who  established  a  despotic 
political  organization,  were  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
subjected   race   who   outnumbered   them. 

The  Mongolian  physical  type,  which  prevails  in  the 
districts  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube,  is  also  found 
in  central  Macedonia,  and  may  be  recognised  as  far  west 
as  Ochrida  and  Dibra.  In  general,  however,  the  Macedonian 
Slavs  differ  somewhat  in  appearance  and  character  from 
their  neighbours  beyond  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  frontiers. 
The  peculiar  type  which  they  present  is  probably  due  to 
a  considerable  admixture  of  Vlach,  Hellenic,  Albanian,  and 
Turkish  blood,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
races.  Asiatic  colonization  under  the  Byzantine  emperors 
from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century  has  in  some  degree 
affected  the  Slavs  as  well  as  other  races  in  the  southern 
half  of  Macedonia.  It  is,  however,  agreed  by  almost  all 
independent  authorities,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Slavonic 
population  of  Macedonia  is  Bulgarian,  the  principal  indication 
being  furnished  by  the  language,  which,  though  resembling 
Servian  in  some  respects  (e.g.,  the  case-endings,  which  are 
occasionally  retained),  presents  most  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Bulgarian.  The  Slavs,  who  are  the  inhabitants 
of  western  Macedonia,  possessing  a  lively  and  enterprising 
character,  share  the  commercial  aptitucfe  of  the  Vlachs  ; 
those  of  the  eastern  and  southern  regions  are  a  quiet, 
sober,   hard-working   agricultural  race,    more  obviously   homo- 
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geneous  with  the  population  of  Bulgaria.  The  whole  Slavonic 
population  of  Macedonia  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000, 
of  whom  about  1,000,000  are  Christians  of  the  Orthodox 
faith. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Macedonia  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  embittered  struggle  of  the  rival 
nationalities,  and  the  foregoing  facts,  the  author  trusts,  will, 
to  some  extent,  simplify  the  complicated  problem  of  that 
unhappy   country   to   his   readers. 

Will  Armenia  be  Affected  by  the  Macedonian 
Troubles  ?  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  author  has  been 
asked  by  many  whether  the  Armenians  will  be  benefited 
in  any  way  by  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
on  behalf  of  the  Macedonians  ?  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  two  problems  are  almost  identical  from  many  standpoints. 
Both  in  Armenia  and  Macedonia  the  oppressors  are  the 
Turkish  ofificials,  and  the  oppressed  are  chiefly  Christians. 
In  the  former  country  the  persecutors  are  in  a  great 
majority,  and  being  far  away  from  Europe,  they  treat  their 
victims  without  fear ;  in  the  latter,  although  they  carry  on 
official  cruelties  to  some  extent,  they  are  more  or  less  afraid 
of  the  Powers.  They  have  been  more  severe  in  the  past 
few  years  in  Macedonia,  as  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
Constantinople  have  been  alarmed  by  the  constant  pressure 
brought  upon  the  Porte  by  the  Powers  and  by  Russia 
especially.  The  official  Turk  knows  quite  well  when  he  has 
to  yield  ;  and  the  Sultan,  whenever  Russia  shows  signs  of 
serious  intervention  on  behalf  of  her  co-religionists  in 
European  Turkey  particularly,  is  sure  that  no  one  will 
come  to  his  assistance.  The  Turkish  monarch  is  well 
aware  that  England  \vill  never  again  help  him  to  defend 
himself  against  Russia.  He  is  sensible  enough  to  find  out 
that  the  British  public  is  against  his  misrule  and  his  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Armenians.  Abd-ul-Hamid  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  that  the  sympathy  of  the  British  nation 
with   the   down  trodden   Armenians   is   still   great.      He    has 
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discovered  that  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians  meant  to 
him  the  loss  of  Crete,  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  Macedonia, 
too,  wdll  be  taken  from  him.  For  what  he  has  done  in 
Armenia  he  has  to  pay  for  amply  in  European  Turkey. 

Crete  owes  its  freedom  to  the  massacres  in  Armenia. 
The  author  does  not  in  any  way  grudge  the  liberty  restored 
to  that  island,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  frank.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Cretans  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  Armenia, 
and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  independence.  But 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  opening  of  the  Cretan  question 
at  that  time  was  most  unfortunate  and  did  the  Armenian 
cause  the  greatest  damage.  When  the  news  of  the  massacres 
of  the  Armenian  Christians  had  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  West  were  urging  upon  their  respective  Governments 
to  defend  the  Armenians,  the  Cretans,  in  order  to  catch 
fish  in  the  troubled  waters,  pushed  their  matter  to  the  front, 
and  diverted  the  attention  of  Christendom  from  the  cause 
of  Armenia.  It  is  true  they  freed  themselves  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  but  the  unfortunate  war  between  Turkey 
and  Greece  at  the  time  brought  about  the  impression  that 
Turkey  was  still  powerful.  Moreover,  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  which  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had  remained 
passive  when  the  Armenian  Christians  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  before  the  eyes  of  their  Ambassadors  and 
Consuls  in  Turkey,  believed  that  their  own  people  regarded 
them  impotent,  and  they  therefore  interfered,  although  reluc- 
tantly, on  behalf  of  Crete.  Some  may  state  that  the  position  of 
Crete  was  in  its  favour.  Why  was  nothing  done  for  it 
before  the  Armenian  massacres?  It  may  be  argued  further 
that,  if  the  Cretans  had  not  pushed  forward  their  own 
claims  after  the  Armenian  massacres  of  the  years  i894-'95, 
and  '96,  would  anything  have  been  dqne  for  the  remnant 
of  Armenia?  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Armenian 
problem   should   be   solved   or   not,  but   when   the   cause   of 
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a  dying  nation  had  made  so  much  advance,  it  is  plain  that 
no  obstacle  should  have  been  put  in  its  way.  This  opinion  is 
shared   by   many   students   of  the   Eastern   Question. 

But  the  Macedonian  question,  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  that  of  Crete,  has  been  necessitated.  The 
Macedonians  could  wait  no  longer.  The  Consular  reports 
prove  that  the  country  is  in  a  desperate  state.  A  voluminous 
Blue  Book  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  South-Eastem  Europe 
was  issued  (Cd.  1,403,  price  2s.  yd.).  There  are  359  com- 
munications ranging  from  December,  1900,  to  January  9th  last. 
Having  heard  privately  a  report  that  grievous  atrocities 
had  been  committed  by  Turkish  soldiers  and  officials  in 
the  district  of  Razlog  upon  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
those  parts,  many  of  whom  had  fled  for  safety  across  the 
Bulgarian  frontier,  Sir  N.  O'Conor  lost  no  time  in  drawing 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and   the  Grand  Vizier   to   these   reports. 

The  closing  despatch  is  dated  January  9th  last,  and  in 
it  Lord  Lansdowne  gives  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  Macedonia.  He  writes  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at   Constantinople  as   follows  : 

"  In  their  opinion  the  condition  of  the  population  in  this 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  become  almost  intoler- 
able, and  the  need  for  measures  of  refonn  is  urgent.  They 
agree  with  your  Excellency  that  the  appointment  of  one 
or  more  Christians  of  established  position  and  reputation 
to  take  part  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  now  sitting  at 
the  Porte,  and  on  that  of  inspection  sent  to  the  spot, 
would  be  advantageous.  But  what  is  most  urgently  needed 
at  the  present  moment  is  not  inquiry  but  measures  of 
immediate  and  practical   reform   in   the  Administration. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  without  adequate  financial 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Administration  no  reforms  can  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 

"  These  are  the  salient  points  on  which  His  Majesty's 
Government    think   it    necessary    to   lay   stress.        From   the 
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reports  which  have  reached  me  from  other  capitals  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  attention  of  the  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments  has  equally  been  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  immediate  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment await  with  interest  the  communication,  which  they 
are  given  to  understand  will  shortly  be  made  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  the  result  of 
the  recent  conference  between  Count  Lamsdorff  and  Count 
Goluchowski.  The  position  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
gives  to  those  States  special  opportunities  of  observation 
and  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ;  and  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  ready  to  give  their  best  support  to  any 
practical  suggestions  which  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg  may  wish  to  press  upon  the  Porte  with  the 
object   of  affording   a   remedy   for  the   present  evils." 

It  may  be  asked,  What  has  brought  about  the  present 
condition?  The  question  has  already  been  answered  by 
the  facts  that  the  Turkish  officials  have  given  licence  to 
the  Mohammedan  population,  they  themselves  taking  the 
leading  part,  in  ill-treating  those  under  them.  The  latter 
on  their  part  could  not  endure  it  any  further,  and,  in  order 
that  theii  grievances  might  be  known  in  Europe,  they 
formed  themselves  into  committees,  their  chief  object  being 
the  freedom  of  their  native  land.  The  methods  of  the 
committees,  it  may  be  thought,  have  been  the  chief  factors 
-j^fnviting  the  Turkish  officials  to  treat  them  in  a  severe 
ihanner.  In  Europe  there  is  a  wrong  notion  that  the 
objects  of  the  so-called  "  Committee "  or  "  Committees "  in 
Turkey  are  to  urge  upon  the  oppressed  to  rebel.  One  is 
astonished  to  meet  individuals  in  civilized  countries  of  the 
West  who  condemn  the  action  of  the  Committees  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  aims  at  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
If  the  Europeans  had  been  placed  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  down  trodden  Christians  of'  Turkey  are,  would 
they  not   form    committees  ?   Is   there    any   existing    society 
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or  community  whose  affairs  can  be  arranged  without  a 
committee?  Is  it  an  act  of  rebellion  if  the  persecuted 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominion  come  together  and  debate 
one  with  another?  Can  they  be  blamed  for  making  their 
cause  kno^sTi  throughout  Europe  ?  WTien  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  undergoing  what  is  worse  than  death,  should 
they  keep  silent  ?  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion  to   permit   the   Turk   to   continue   his  barbarities  ? 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  raised  by  Lord  Newton  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  Lansdowne  referred  to  the 
situation  in  Macedonia  in  language  which,  though  more 
moderate  in  tone,  to  some  extent  recalled  the  famous  warn- 
ing  of  Lord   Salisbury   to  the  Sultan  at  the  close  of  1895. 

While  admitting  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  regrettable 
incidents  in  Macedonia  had  been  due  to  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  Bulgarian  Committees,  his  lordship  continued 
thus  : 

"That  activity  would  not  have  produced  the  results 
which  actually  followed  from  it  if  the  soil  had  not  been 
prepared  by  longstanding  misgovemment  and  maladminis- 
tration  of  the   Sultan   of  Turkey." 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  appealed  to  the  Government 
to  take  action.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  atrocities 
rested  upon  the  Powers  of  Europe,  because  they  alone 
could   bring  about   reforms   in   Turkey. 

Earl  Spencer  did  not  desire  to  press  the  Government 
too  hardly,  but  he  wished  to  remind  them  that  the  people 
of  this  country  had  a  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  sympathized  very  deeply  with  the  populations 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  not  only  in  Macedonia, 
but   elsewhere. 

The  Macedonian  question  has  been  reopened  in  an 
opportune  time.  So  far  as  European  foreign  politics  are 
concerned  the  Powers  seem  to  be  at  rest,  and  international 
relations  are  not  so  complicated.  The  Governments  of  the 
countries  which  signed  the  Berlin  Treaty  cannot  very  well 
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excuse  themselves,  and,  although  they  may  not  agree  in 
matters  affecting  their  own  respective  interests,  they  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  do  something  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia.  Whether  their  efforts 
will  bring  about  any  good  result,  time  will  prove. 

Proposed  Reforms.  The  Austro-Russian  scheme  of 
reforms  for  Macedonia,  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Porte,  was  immediately  translated  into  Turkish,  and  handed 
to  the  Sultan.  In  the  preamble  the  Governments  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  referring  to  the  measures  decreed 
by  the  Sultan  on  November  30th  last  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  declare  that  those 
proposals  are  insufficient,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of 
more  extensive   measures,   the   principal  of  which   are : 

*An  Inspector-General,  who  will  presumably  continue  to 
be  Hussein  Hilmi  Pasha,  should  be  appointed  for  three 
years  ;  his  recall  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
the  post  to  be  made  in  agreement  with  the  Powers.  His 
authority  should  be  extended,  particularly  his  power  of 
having  resource,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  to  military 
force  in  the  event  of  trouble,  without  waiting  for  permission 
from   Constantinople. 

'The  gendarmerie  shall  be  organized  by  expert  European 
officers,  and  Christian  inhabitants  will  be  admitted  in  a 
number  proportionate  to  the  population.  Christians  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Turkish  as 
a  condition   of  admission. 

'Trials  of  those  arrested  for  common  crimes  must  be 
concluded  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  an  amnesty  is 
demanded  for  all  those  arrested  for  political  offences. 

'Each  villayet  shall  furnish  a   budget  at    the  end  of  the 

[year,   in  which  local  expenses    will  be  the  first  charge  on 

the   revenues,   which  will   be  paid  into   tbe  branches   of  the 

Ottoman  Bank.     If  after  payment  of  these  expenses  there 

is  a  surplus,   this  surplus   may  be  sent  to    Constantinople. 
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'Tithes  are  in  future  to  be  fanned  to  the  villages,  and 
not   in  bulk   to  the  farmers   of  taxation,  as   hitherto.' 

Finally,  the  scheme  calls  for  measures  for  compelling 
respect  for  the  laws   by  the   Albanians. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  scheme  is 
much  more  important  than  that  drawn  up  in  1895  for 
the  Armenian  provinces,  which  has  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  and  accepted  reforms 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  supervision  of  the  Powers 
through  their  consulates.  European  control  of  the  finance 
may  prevent  any  waste,  but  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  European  management  means  additional  expenses,  and 
how  are  they  going  to  be  met  ?  It  may  be  said  that  when 
the  state  of  things  is  improved  sufficient  money  will  be 
forthcoming  to  meet  the  administration.  So  long  as  the 
Turk  has  his  hand  in  it  the  financial  condition  of  Macedonia 
will  remain  almost  the  same.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
capitalists  in  Europe,  who  are  glad  to  lend  money  to  the 
Sultan,  upon  a  high  rate  of  interest,  to  keep  him  ruler  over 
Macedonia  for  a   short   while  longer. 

The  sincerity  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  is 
beyond  doubt,  but  will  the  reforms  proposed  meet  the  case  ? 
The  situation  is  known  to  Russia  in  its  details,  and  she  has 
no  doubt  given  her  best  attention  to  it.  She  seems  to  dis- 
courage the  movements  of  the  Macedonian  Committees  no 
doubt  to  remove  from  the  Turk  any  excuse  for  active  inter- 
vention. It  will  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians  to 
take  advice  from  Russia,  and  try  to  endure  a  little  longer. 
Russia  is  anxious  to  free  Macedonia  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Turk  ultimately.  Autonomy  is  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
complicated  question.  The  Turk  must  be  ready  for  that 
eventuality.  It  will  be  better  for  Turkey  to  abstain  from  look- 
ing to  Macedonia  for  any  financial  gain  hereafter.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  her  there.  The  Sultan  cannot  expect  large 
sums  from  that  country  to  add  to  his  personal  wealth. 
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The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Macedonia  is  the  title  of  an 
able  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  March,  1903.  The 
writer  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  says :  "...  it  is  adminis- 
trators rather  than  laws  that  are  needed.  It  was  men  not 
measures  that  ruined  Macedonia,  as  they  depopulated  Crete 
and  turned  districts  of  Armenia  into  wilderness." 

The  following  comes  through  Central  News,  from  Vierma, 
(March  2,  1903) :  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  to-day  publishes 
a  special  article  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P,,  on 
the  Macedonian  question.  He  declares  that  the  suggested 
reforms  are  foredoomed  to  failure  owing  to  the  antagonism 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  nor  does  he  believe  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  stop  the  present  frightful  excesses  in  the 
Provinces,  for  the  actual  influence  of  the  Porte  in  that  con- 
nection is  really  slight.  He  is  quite  positive  also  that  the 
Sultan  would  never  agree  to  the  employment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  three  villayets  in  Macedonia  alone,  the  Porte  merely 
receiving  the  surplus,  if  any.  "  I  fear,"  adds  his  lordship, 
*'  that  it  is  too  late  for  reforms.  Even  the  Lebanon  Con- 
stitution would  not  now  suffice  to  content  the  Macedonians 
and  those  who    encourage  and  support  them." 

As  to  the  Macedonian  troubles  affecting  Armenia,  the 
former  have  served  to  remind  once  more  the  nations  of  the  West 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  the  Armenian  Christians, 
and  to  bring  home  to  them  that  the  latter's  claims  still  remain. 
Furthermore,  Europe  is  assured  again  that  the  Turk  is 
still  persecuting  Christian  victims  in  Armenia.  He  has 
not  been  punished  for  past  offences,  of  which  thousands 
of  widows  and  fatherless  children  are  witnesses.  The 
Powers  of  Europe  may  still  give  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
Armenia,  and  shelter  themselves  under  the  so-called  "  Concert 
of  Europe,"  but  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  Turk  is 
sure  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Armenian  Christians,  as 
he  has  done  all  along,  and  the  Governments  of  Europe 
will  find  themselves  compelled  to  interfere.  What  is  now 
going  on  in  Armenia  is  well  known  to  the  Powers,  although 
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the  people  of  Europe  rest  under  the  impression  that  the 
Armenians  are  in  no  immediate  danger.  So  long  as  the 
Turk  is  left  free  in  Turkey,  more  especially  in  Armenia, 
the  Armenians  cannot  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the 
situation.  The  nation  has  been  suffering  for  many  cen- 
turies and  left  to  their  fate  by  Christian  Europe,  but  the 
conscience  of  the  Western  nations  is  sure  to  be  awakened  one 
day.  Will  Europe  defend  her  own  honour  by  putting  an 
end  to   Turkish   atrocities   for  ever? 

Speaking  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  de  Pressense 
drew  attention  to  the  momentous  events  preparing  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  asked  that  steps  might  be  taken 
to  avert  an  appalling  catastrophe.  M.  de  Pressense  gave 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  fearful  state  of  that  country,  men- 
tioning the  various  horrors.  'The  Yellow-Books  are  filled,' 
he  said,  'with  accounts  of  terrifying  crimes,  all  left  un- 
punished. Insurrection  threatens  Turkish  rule.  It  ceased 
last  winter,  on  account  of  the  snows.  The  Turks,  in  re- 
taliating, burnt  3,000  villages.  The  Sultan  had  once  more 
outraged  humanity.  France  should  watch  events  closely. 
The  Sultan's  readiness  to  accept  reforms  was  a  bad  sign. 
We  should  have  acted  with  less  haste,  and  asked  the 
Sultan  ten  times  more.  Why  has  Armenia  been  left  out 
of  account,  he  asked  ?  Is  Europe  morally  bankrupt  ?  Europe 
should  exercise  control  in  Macedonia.  That  was  the  root 
of  the  matter.  M.  de  Pressense  hoped  that  the  French 
ironclads,  sent  once  to  Mitylene  to  collect  private  debts, 
would  be  sent  out  the  next  time  to  defend  human  rights 
and  assert  treaties.  (Ringing  cheers.)  A  great  economical 
evolution  was  guiding  the  nation  towards  peace.  Our  ideal 
was  European  Federation.  The  time  was  come  to  enforce 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  make  justice  prevail.'  (Cheers  on  the 
Extreme  Left.) 
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Chapter  XXII. 

HE  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  reply  to  a  remark  made  by 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  as  though  obligations  of  any 
definite  character  on  the  part  of  this  country  did 
not  exist,  wrote  to  the  Times  as  follows :  "  Against  this 
view  of  the  facts  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  an  earnest 
and  emphatic  protest,  not  only  as  one  of  the  only  two 
survivors  of  the  Cabinet  which  defended  Turkey  in  the 
Crimean  War,  but  as  one  who  took  also  an  active  interest 
in  transactions  much  nearer  the  present  day.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  England  has  twice  saved  Turkey  from 
complete  subjection  since  1853.  It  is  largely — mainly — due 
to  our  action  that  she  now  exists  at  all  as  an  independent 
Power,  On  both  occasions  we  dragged  the  Powers  of  Europe 
along  with  us  in  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Government.  On 
both  occasions  we  did  so  avowedly,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
expressly,  on  the  ground  that  we — Europe — would  undertake 
that  Protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
which  Russia  sought  to  establish  in  her  own  hands  alone. 
We  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  honour 
to  do  our  very  utmost  to  discharge  so  solemn  and  so  tremendous 
an  obligation.  It  is  one  which  does  not  arise  only,  or  even 
mainly,  out  of  general  consideration  of  humanity.  It  arises 
out  of  our  own  decided  and  repeated  action  in  keeping  up 
what  is  now  seen  to  be  a  Government  which  is  weak,  cruel, 
and  corrupt.  In  deciding  on  any  course  of  action,  of  course 
we  are  free  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  every  act.  The 
rest  of  Europe  does  share  with  us  the  terrible  responsibility 
of  bolstering  up  a  decaying  empire  from  sheer  jealousy  of 
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each  other  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils.  But  we  share  it 
in  an  especial  d^ee,  because  our  jealousy  of  Russia  was, 
and  still  is,  pre-eminent  among  all  the  other  jealousies  con- 
cerned. 

"I  felt  in  1853-54,  and  I  feel  still,  that  there  was  reason 
in  that  jealousy.  But,  as  regards  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
Turkey,  in  which  her  maladministration  is  especially  abomin- 
able, I  am  bound  to  say,  that  if  we  cannot  get  other  Powers 
to  combine  with  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  common  obliga- 
tions, we  must  give  up  our  jealousies,  and  even  invite  Russia 
to  do  what  she  could  undoubtedly  accomplish  with  comparative 
ease,  from  her  geographical  position  and  her  military  power. 
At  all  events,  if  we  keep  up  our  jealousy,  let  us  not  hide 
from  ourselves  what  it  is  costing  in  human  blood,  misery, 
and  tears." 

The  case  has  been  put  briefly  and  accurately  by  Canon 
Malcolm  MacCoU,  who  says  :  "  Together  with  France, 
England  contracted  through  the  Crimean  War  a  special 
obligation  towards  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
Till  then  Russia  exercised,  with  the  consent  of  Europe,  a 
protectorate  over  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856  deprived  Russia  of  that  protectorate,  and  placed 
rayas  under  the  collective  protectorate  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe.  That  was  precisely  what  the  Porte  wanted.  Face 
to  face  with  Russia  alone  the  Sultan  was  amenable  to  pressure, 
for  experience  had  taught  the  Porte  that  war  with  Russia 
always  ended  in  disaster  to  Islam.  But  the  remonstrances 
of  six  Great  Powers  instead  of  one  were  another  matter.  In 
1856  the  Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  insisted  on 
exacting  from  the  Sultan  engagements  to  carry  out  an  extensive 
system  of  reforms  on  behalf  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  did  not  insist  on  incorporating  these  engage- 
ments in  the  Treaty.  The  Sultan  appealed  to  his  '  honour,' 
and  asked  the  Powers  to  accept  his  Imperial  word  that  he 
would  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  On  that  understanding  they 
agreed  not  to  intervene  between  himself  and  his  subjects ;  but 
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this  agreement  clearly  implied  a  right  to  intervene  in  case  the 
Sultan  falsified  his  promise.     Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  Prime 

Minister  at  the  time,  said  so  explicitly  when  the  Treaty  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  And  when, 
four  years  later,  the  Syrian  massacres  gave  such  a  lurid  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  Sultan's  promise  and  honour,  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government,  in  union  with  that  of  France,  recog- 
nising the  obligation  that  lay,  first  of  all,  on  the  two  Powers 
that  had  deprived  the  Christians  of  Turkey  of  the  protection 
of  Russia,  intervened  with  effect,  and  not  only  compelled  the 
Sultan  to  punish  his  leading  agents  in  the  massacres,  but,  in 
addition,  to  grant  the  district  of  the  Lebanon  a  constitution, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  approved  by  his 
French  colleague." 

Was  a  European  War  Imminent  on  Great  Britain's 
Intervention  ?  England,  on  whose  initiative  the  Berlin 
Congress  was  convened,  and  which  also  took  possession  of 
Cyprus,  would  have  been  within  her  rights  to  compel  the 
Sultan  in  a  firm  manner  to  carry  out  the  promised  reforms. 
This  country  waited  until  the  state  of  things  in  Turkey  became 
deplorable.  She  was  kept  informed  by  her  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  and  Consuls  in  Turkey,  and  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  the  Sultan  had  decided  to  exterminate  his  Christian 
subjects.  It  was  in  1894,  the  year  of  the  Sassun  massacre, 
that  Great  Britain  fully  realised  that  she  had  been  deceived 
by  Turkey.  After  that  event,  the  British  public  agitated 
on  behalf  of  the  downtrodden,  and  the  Government  seemed 
to  press  upon  the  Sultan  to  carry  out  his  promised  reforms, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion.  It  was  too  late, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  this 
country,  instead  of  preparing  a  scheme  of  reforms,  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  further  massacres.  The  efforts  of 
the  British  statesmen  could  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  because  they  did  not  make  it  plain  that  they  had 
decided  to  redeem  the  treaty  obligations.      Of  course,   the 

*  Hansard,  vol.  cxlii.   1S4-6. 
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Powers  knew  well  that  Great  Britain  had  no  desire  to  under- 
take an  independent  action.  If  Great  Britain  had  taken  a 
firm  attitude,  instead  of  wasting  time  by  diplomatic  methods, 
many  lives  would  have  been  saved.  Whilst  the  British 
Government  were  exchanging  views  with  the  rest  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  Turkish  monarch  gained  his  own 
time,  formulated  his  plans,  and  the  result  was — further 
massacres. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  September  12th  (1896),  published  a 
*' message"  from  Mr.  Asquith,  M.P.,  in  these  terms: 
"I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  conviction  that  the  time 
has  come  when  Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  hold  further 
terms  with  a  Government  which  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  executing  the  purposes  of  a  will  either  criminal 
or  insane.  The  European  Powers,  by  whose  favour  the 
Sultan  holds  his  throne,  cannot  condone  past  crimes  or 
ignore  future  dangers  without  sharing  the  guilt  of  the  one 
and  becoming  directly  responsible  for  the  other.  I  hope 
we  shall  witness  such  a  manifestation  of  opinion  here  as 
will  save  Great  Britain  from  any  such  complicity,  and  give 
strength  and  authority  to  decided  action  on  the  part  of 
our  Government," 

After  the  terrible  massacres,  Great  Britain  ought  to  have 
taken  the  advice  which  W.  E.  Gladstone  gave.  At  the  time 
(September,  1896),  when  the  Czar  visited  the  Queen  at 
Balmoral,  an  important  meeting  was  held  at  Liverpool, 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  audience  of  6,000 
persons.  He  disclaimed  any  wish  to  make  the  movement 
a  party  one,  and  he  admitted  that  the  present  and  previous 
ministers  had  acted  rightly  in  seeking  to  maintain  the 
concert  of  Europe.  But  they  wanted  the  Government  to 
take  every  step  that  was  possible,  consistently  with  reason, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  terrible  evil.  Neither  reason  nor  duty 
would  permit  the  country  to  place  itself  in  a  condition  of 
war  with  imited  Europe,  or  to  take  measures  that  would 
tend  to  war.     But  that  did  not    mean  that    England  was, 
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under  all  circumstances,  to  forego  her  own  right  of  ultimate 
judgment  upon  her  duties  and  her  powers. 

"  As  to  this  idea — that  war,  that  the  threat  of  war  in 
insignificant  newspapers,  and  by  random  gossips  going 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  even  if  among  the  places 
be  included  the  doorways  of  some  public  department — 
to  suppose  that  that  implies  that  all  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  this  great  country  is  to  be  made  chargeable  for 
producing  war  in  Europe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  almost 
more  deplorable  perhaps  even  than  any  of  those  mistakes 
that  have  ever  before  been  committed  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy.  .  .  . 

"  Under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  of  1878,  which 
received  the  substantial  approval  of  the  Powers,  we  clearly 
had  that  right.  We  guaranteed  the  Turkish  frontier  in 
Asia  Minor  on  condition  that  effective  reforms  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Asiatic  provinces.  As  to  possible 
measures  to  be  taken  for  enforcing  this  demand,  we  might, 
in  the  first  instance — supposing  the  co-operation  of  every  one 
of  the  other  Powers  failed  us — recall  our  Ambassador  from 
Constantinople  and  dismiss  the  Turkish  Ambassador  from 
London.  That  would  be  a  withdrawal  of  countenance 
and  an  escape  from  responsibility,  so  far  as  it  went.  If 
we  afterwards  deemed  it  right  to  take  further  action,  we  must 
begin  by  passing  '  a  self-denying  ordinance.'  We  must  declare 
that  we  would  on  no  account  turn  the  hostilities  to  our  private 
advantage.  Such  a  declaration  was  made  by  France  and 
England  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  honourably 
kept.  If  after  we  had  in  a  binding  manner  limited  our  own 
proceedings  against  the  Porte  to  the  suppression  of  mischief 
in  its  aggravated  form  ;  if,  then,  Europe  threatened  us  with 
war,  it  might  indeed  be  necessary  to  recede,  as  France 
had,  under  parallel  circumstances,  to  recede  from  her 
individual   policy  on   the   Eastern  Question   in    1840.    ..." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  untiring  and  sincere  advocate  of 
the  cause.     His  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians  were 
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great  and  convincing.  He,  in  a  forcible  way,  gave  expression 
to  the  righteous  indignation  of  his  countrymen  who  felt  for 
the  sufferers.  The  woes  of  Armenia  compelled  the  "Grand 
Old  Man "  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  leave  his  seclusion 
and  make  his  voice  heard  once  more  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  Christianity.  Mr.  Gladstone  firmly  believed 
that  the  cause  of  Armenia  was  righteous,  and  he  advocated 
it  both  on  humanitarian  and  religious  grounds.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  Armenians  should  not  be 
defended,  as  they  formed  part  of  the  human  family,  and 
were  ill-treated  and  deprived  of  religious  liberty  only  because 
they  would  not  confess  the  faith  of  Islam.  It  was  a 
great  pity  that  his  practical  advice  was  not  listened  to, 
when  he  urged  upon  the  country  to  recall  the  British 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople  and  discontinue  diplomatic 
relations  with  Turkey,  as  the  latter  did  not  fulfil  the 
promises  which  it  made  and  which  are  embodied  in  the 
CjTprus  Convention  (1878).  If  that  course  had  been  followed, 
the  result  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  action 
of  the  French  Government  has  shown.  A  firm  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  besides  rendering  practical 
assistance  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  would  have  forced 
the  Sultan  to  respect  the  representations  made  by  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  It  has  been  argued 
that  a  British  naval  demonstration  in  Turkish  waters  would 
have  led  to  a  European  war.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  made 
the  suggestion  as  to  the  suspense  of  the  diplomatic  relations, 
had  almost  unequalled  experiences,  and  knew  the  Sultan 
would  take  no  notice  of  threats ;  and  at  the  time  he  knew 
quite  well  that  the  five  signatory  Powers  would  have  raised 
no  objection  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  Great  Britain. 
This  country  was  within  her  rights  in  compelling  the  Sultan 
to  carry  forward  the  necessary  reforms  in  his  dominion  in 
fulfilment  of  the  Cyprus  Convention.  If  Mr  Gladstone 
had  thought  that  his  country  would  have  been  involved  in 
war   with    a   European   power,    was   it   likely   that   he   would 
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make  the  suggestion?  Whatever  opinion  his  own  country- 
men may  have  of  the  policy  of  Gladstone  in  reference  to 
Turkey,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  personality  more  than  anything 
else  made  the  Sultan  respect  the  wishes  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  took  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain,  could  bring  the  Turkish  monarch  to  book 
without  much  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  coward  Sultan  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  alternative  suggestions.  The  author 
•of  the  present  work,  being  an  Armenian,  belongs  to  no 
party  in  this  country,  and  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  state 
the  history  of  the  Armenian  problem  without  reserve. 
The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  to  do  justice  to  the  un- 
equalled services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Armenia  by  a 
noble  Englishman,  of  whom  Great  Britain  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud.  It  will  indeed  be  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that,  at  no  age,  in  any  person,  have  intellectual  power 
and  religious  conviction  been  in  such  perfect  harmony,  as 
was  the  case  with  this  great  son  of  the  British  Empire. 

Until  the  last  moments  of  the  most  illustrious  life,  his 
world-wide  sympathy  did  not  diminish.  Before  he  breathed 
his  last  he  made  kind  enquiries  as  to  the  lot  of  the  suffering 
Armenians.  The  name  "  Gladstone "  is  very  dear  to  the 
Christians  of  Armenia,  and  the  whole  nation  lost  a  great 
friend  in  the  noble  dead.  He  longed  to  see  the  day-dawn 
■of  liberty  over  Armenia,  the  deliverance  of  the  remnant, 
and  the  drying  of  the  tears  of  the  distracted  mothers  and 
their  broken-hearted  children.  He  is  gone,  but  has  left 
•behind  him  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  He  never  made 
the  remark,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  By  his  utter- 
ances and  efforts  many  oppressed  nations  were  made  free. 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Crete,  pay  their  homage  to 
the  departed.  Armenians,  too,  although  oppressed,  are  confident 
that  the  words  spoken  by  the  "  Grand  Old  Man "  will  find 
an  echo  one  day  in  the  heart  of  hi§  countrymen,  who 
w^ill,  with  one  voice,  say  "We  must  fulfil  the  wishes  of  our 
noble  Leader,  who  died  with  the  word  'Armenia'  on  his  lips." 
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"  Perfect  Tranquility."  Yestere,  the  Romance  of  a  Life* 
is  written  in  a  readable  style,  and  my  readers  will  find  it 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  preface  the  author 
says  :  "  An  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  a  question  which 
has  long  since  been  thrust  into  the  background  may  seem 
out  of  place  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  an  age  when  stirring 
events  are  following  each  other  so  rapidly. 

" '  You  are  Armenian  ?  Oh — yes ;  didn't  something  happen 
there  several  years  ago  ? — a  lot  of  people  were  murdered  or 
something?  So  much  has  happened  since,  you  know,  that 
it  has  been  forgotten.' 

"  Forgotten  !  It  is  very  nice  to  be  able  to  forget ;  but 
for  us  who  went  through  those  scenes,  who  heard  the  shrieks 
of  bereaved  wives  and  mothers,  of  little,  fatherless  children 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  like  dogs — those  sights  and 
sounds  will  haunt  us  and  fill  our  souls  with  bitterness  till 
death. 

"  '  It  had  to  be,  for  higher  interests.'  Yes  ;  and  all  I  wish 
to  remind  readers  of  is — that  those  high  interests  are  bought 
at  a  certain  price  ;  that  in  spite  of  a  great  national  protestation 
nothing  was  done  for  the  future  safety  of  the  Armenians, 
and  that  the  pledges  of  a  great  nation  remain  unredeemed. 

"  A  year  had  passed  away,"  the  author  states  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  '  Perfect  Tranquility^  "  since  the  massacres 
in  Armenia.  Those  '  atrocities '  had  caused  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  the  world — especially  in  Europe ;  but  on  second 
thoughts  the  Powers  had  discovered  that  it  would  be  infringing 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  if  they  interfered  in  the 
private  affairs  of  other  nations.  Consequently  the  Christians 
in  Turkey  were  once  more  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Turks. 

"However,  the  Turkish  papers  had  long  ago  announced 
that  '  owing  to  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty 
perfect  tranquility  now  reigned  every^vhere  throughout  the 
Empire ' ;  and  the  European  papers  had  copied  them.     True 

*  By  "Vartenie."    J.  Fisher  Unwin,  1901. 
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in  August,  1896,  another  massacre  had  taken  place  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  of  course  it  was  only  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  made  upon  the  Ottoman  Bank.  If 
there  were  some  Armenians  audacious  enough  to  attempt 
such  things,  it  was  only  natural  that  ten  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  should  be  killed  for  it  !  Then  there 
had  been  massacres  in  Egin,  Divrick,  Severek,  and  some 
other  places  ;  but  of  course  they  were  all  provoked  by  the 
Armenians  in  much  the  same  way ;  the  Turks  were  perfectly 
guiltless.  It  was  the  will  of  Allah  that  evil-doers  should  be 
punished. 

"  Anyone  travelling  through  Armenia  and  the  provinces 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  would  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  the 
newspapers  that  perfect  tranquility  reigned  in  the  country : 
the  charred,  blackened  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  happy 
homes ;  the  silence  and  desolation  that  oppressed  the  senses 
at  every  turn ;  the  demolished  churches,  appealing  voicelessly 
to  God  from  the  dust  and  ashes  they  had  been  laid  in — 
all  showed  plainly  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the 
assertion :  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Death  reigned  over 
the  whole  country  .... 

"  Very  few  people  are  to  be  seen  about  the  streets.  Most 
of  the  fairly  well-to-do  Christians  who  survived  the  massacres 
have  left  the  country  to  seek  refuge  in  a  strange  land ;  or 
rather  to  wander  about  on  strange  seas,  driven  from  one 
country  to  another,  finding  no  place  to  rest  the  soles  of  their 
feet.  Others  were  reduced  to  penury.  Now  and  then  a 
group  of  Turks  pass  by,  some  with  grave  looks  and  shakes 
of  the  head.  After  all,  killing  Giaours  does  not  pay  as  well 
as  they  thought.  All  this  stagnation  is  beginning  to  affect 
their  fortunes  as  well.  .  .  . 

"  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Surely  somewhere  in  God's 
great  universe,  where  everything  is  balanced  with  such  minute 
exactness,  there  must  be  a  reaction  fallowing  deeds  like 
these !  If  the  merest  grain  of  sand  cannot  be  lost,  if  its 
influence   is   felt   throughout   all   infinity,  is   it   possible   that 
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such  wickedness  should  pass  unavenged,  without  leaving  its 
effect  anywhere  ?  The  laws  of  nature  are  inexorable,  and 
retribution  will  come  some  day ;  but  for  us  who  cannot  see 
the  working  of  the  whole  system  everything  looks  dark  and 
dreary." 

"What  Right  have  we  to  Interfere?"  is  the  question 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  hear  often  asked  by  even  those 
who  should  know  that  such  a  query  is  altogether  out  of 
place  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  pledges  made  by  England. 
But  one  must  not  wonder  when  in  certain  quarters  this 
country's  treaty  obligations  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  have  been  regarded  as  being  of  no  definite 
character.  The  author,  during  his  tour  throughout  Great 
Britain,  comes  in  contact  with  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
do  not  like  him  to  refer  to  the  treaty  obligations  at  all,  but 
plead  the  cause  on  other  grounds.  If  he  omitted  the  most 
important  claims  of  Armenia  upon  Great  Britain,  the  same 
individuals  will  make  the  remark  that  '  England  cannot  help 
every  nation.  She  has  her  own  interests  to  look  after.  All 
foreigners  come  to  this  country  to  obtain  money.  .  .  .' 

Fortunately  there  are  not  many  in  England  who  make 
such  remarks,  which  tend  to  make  one  feel  that  it  was  far 
better  to  remain  in  Armenia  and  share  the  fate  of  one's 
fellow-countrymen.  I  most  reluctantly  make  the  foregoing 
statements,  but  I  think,  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  public  on  the  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it  plain  that  there  are  some  in  this  country  who  are  working 
quietly  to  prejudice  their  countrymen  against  the  Armenians. 

Unfortunately  certain  remarks  made  by  individuals  in 
authority  about  the  question  have  been  misleading.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  from  speeches  made  by  such,  as  they 
might  suggest  that  the  author  would  introduce  party  politics. 
But  it  is  most  important  that  certain  facts  should  be  stated, 
as  expressed  by  those  who  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  remind 
their  countrymen  of  Great  Britain's  responsibility  for 
Turkey. 
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England  and  America.  Can  the  two  countries  do  any- 
thing collectively  toward  mitigating  the  lot  of  the  Christians  of 
Armenia?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations,  in  the  recent  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia, 
raised  their  voice  in  such  a  way,  that  Europe  could  not  help 
feeling  that  something  was  to  be  done.  It  is  true  America  is 
not  included  in  the  Powers  which  signed  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but 
as  one  of  the  leading  Christian  and  civilized  countries,  she  is 
well  able  to  make  her  voice  heard  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed. 
Some  American  politicians,  as  in  Europe,  care  nothing  for 
the  Armenians,  but  the  American  people,  as  a  whole, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  defenders  of  humanity, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  An  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  most  desirable,  but  it  must 
not  be  based  upon  the  hope  that  the  two  countries  are 
going  to  fight  against  Europe  to  deliver  the  Armenians. 
The  united  voice  of  the  British  and  American  peoples 
is  sure  to  impress  itself  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a 
forcible  manner.  As  already  stated,  in  France,  indeed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  there  is  much  sympathy  with  the 
Armenians,  and  once  the  two  English-speaking  nations  make 
it  plain  that  they  can  no  longer  stand  in  the  face  of 
such   awful  Turkish  atrocities,  the  effect   will  be  great. 

Russia  feels  it  her  duty  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  her 
co-religionists  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  she  has  rendered 
great  service  to  them.  France,  too,  in  the  interests  of  those 
Turkish  subjects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  has  done 
much  by  her  firm  attitude.  If  France,  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  does  not  only  protect  her  missionaries  in  Turkey, 
but  also  their  converts,  why  do  not  England  and  America, 
as  Protestant  countries,  protect  the  Protestant  Armenians, 
as  well  as  the  missionaries  ?  As  to  the  Gregorian  Armenians, 
is  it  right  to  leave  them  to  their  fate  because  they 
are  loyal  to  their  Church,  which  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies ?  When  any  part  of  Turkey  is  freed  from  the  Turkish 
official  yoke,  those  Turks  who  remain  in  the  country  are  not 
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forced  to  confess  either  the  Orthodox  faith  or  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  Why  should  the  Armenians,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
be  compelled  to  leave  either  the  Gregorian  Church  or  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  become  members  of  either  the 
Greek  Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic  ?  England  and 
America  have  not  endeavoured  in  an  effective  way  to 
make  themselves  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the 
members  of  the  Gregorian  and  Protestant  Armenian 
Chmches,  who  have  been  looking  to  the  two  peoples  as 
friends.  The  Armenian  Christians,  in  depending  upon 
England  and  America,  have  no  desire  to  undervalue  the 
sympathy  shown  to  them  throughout  Christendom,  but 
the  great  interest  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  in  Armenia 
has  been  the  chief  means  of  turning  their  eyes  to 
Britain  and  America,  to  which  the  noble  dead  spoke 
in  a  thundering  voice  on  behalf  of  the  defenceless. 
The  name  "  Gladstone "  was  famous  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  his  wishes  were  always  fulfilled, 
and  why  not  in  the  interests  of  Armenia,  which  was 
so  dear  to   him  ? 

"  Much  as  the  American  politicians  may  dislike  it,"  says 
Professor  Ramsay,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest 
and  influence  among  others  of  both  English-speaking  races 
are  closely  coimected.  Zealously  as  the  missionaries  have 
tried  to  be  non-political,  their  work  has  told,  and  must 
tell,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  free  civilization  of  the 
English-speaking  races.  .  .  .  American  official  influence  can 
be  great  in  Turkey  only  when  it  is  exerted  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
existing  American  enterprises ;  but  for  a  time  has  been 
directed  towards  the  other  side,  and  consequently  it 
has  been  null.  We  can  only  wait  and  hope  for  better 
counsels."  * 

•  Impressions  of  Turkey. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

iHILST  touring  in  Great  Britain,  I  come  in  contact 
with  men  of  letters,  and  others,  who  ask  a  great 
number  of  questions  relating  to  the  reasons  of  the 
continued  persecution  in  Armenia.  I  thought  it  would  interest 
my  readers  if  I  answered  some  oft-repeated  questions. 

Do  Armenian  Secret  Societies  Exist?  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  visited  Armenia 
and  wrote  a  book,  entitled.  Wandering  Scholar  in  the 
Levant.  Prof.  Ramsay  remarks:  "It  gives  a  vivid  and  amusing 
picture  of  some  of  his  experiences,  he  has  less  love  for 
the  Turkish  peasants  than  I  have,  and  none  of  my  belief 
in  their  capacity  for  development,  while  he  admires  the 
Turkish  officials  much  more  than  I  do.  .  .  .  His 
book,  with  its  admiration  for  the  activity  and  resolution 
of  the  Turkish  officials,  may  serve  as  a  corrective  to  my 
contempt  for  their  sluggishness  and  weakness.  His  view 
remains  a  marvel  to   me.  .  .  . 

"  Throughout  my  whole  experience  of  Turkey,  the  im- 
pression I  have  gained  about  the  Armenians,  and  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  them  on  many  occasions  from  hundreds 
of  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  men  of  the  most 
diverse  situations,  sympathies,  and  religions,  agree  in  regard  to 
the  general  character  towards  which  the  Armenians  tend,  and 
specially  as  regard  to  their  faults.  There  is  less  agree- 
ment about  their  virtues.  Some,  who  have  merely  come  in 
superficial  contact  with  the  worst  class  of  Armenians — 
rich  and  tyrannical,  ignorant  and  grasping,  tradesmen  who 
have  made  money  in  narrow,  sordid  business  in  towns — 
deny   that   they  have  any  virtues  at  all.     But  all  agree  that 
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the  Armenians  tend  towards  one  type,  submissive  to  the 
verge  of  servility,  accepting,  without  attempting  to  resist,  ill- 
treatment  and  insult  at  which  a  worm  would  rebel.  Looking 
through  the  travellers  that  have  visited  Asia  Minor,  one 
sees  everywhere  the  same  account,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion ....  The  sole  exception  to  this  unanimity  of  observa- 
tion is  in  the  pages  of  my  friend,  the  '  Wandering  Scholar,' 
who  speaks  of  the  Armenian's  '  ineffaceable  nationalism,  his 
passion  for  plotting  and  his  fanatical  intolerance.'  He 
declares  that  '  There  are  few  Armenians  who  have  not  com- 
mitted technical  treason  by  becoming  members  of  such 
societies*  at  some  period  of  their  lives.'  ...  I  would  not  have 
directed  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  incorrectness 
of  his  statement  as  to  the  Armenians  and  the  secret  societies, 
were  it  not  that  the  judgment  which  I  have  quoted  has 
been  used  in  evidence,  as  entirely  correct,  against  a  race 
which  is  still  struggling  for  life  against  enormous  odds. 
The  reason  why  I  have  made  an  effort  to  write  this  book 
at  the  present  time  is  the  desire  to  try,  however  feebly, 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  telling  indictment  which 
the  '  Wandering  Scholar '  has  brought  against  the  whole 
Armenian  people,  as  a  set  of  conspirators.  I  was  most 
unwilling  to  protest  against  his  words ;  for  what  is  really 
mere  difference  of  opinion  between  two  friends  is  liable 
to  be  misconstrued  by  the  public  into  rivalry  between  two 
competing  scholars.  But  for  the  truth  of  histor}',  in  the 
urgent  need  of  a  people  that  is  being  exterminated  amid 
the  indifference  or  even  the  jeers  of  many,  I  volunteer 
my  evidence."  t 

Every  one,  who  is  interested  in  the  downtrodden  people 
of  Armenia  and  in  the  "truth  of  history,"  will  feel  in- 
finitely grateful  for  the  manly  way  in  which  the  foregoing 
statements  are  made. 

As  to  the  "Wandering  Scholar,"  he  has  not  done  justice 
to   himself.     As    a   "Scholar,"   he    should    have   thought   of 

*Viz.,  "Armenian  secret  societies."        t  Impressions  of  Turkey. 
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his  reputation  and  not  sacrificed  his  learning  to  his  pre- 
judices. Before  venturing  to  write  a  book  on  the  Armenians, 
he  might  have  been  benefited  by  consulting  literature  on 
the  subject  by  other  travellers.  It  is  well  for  an  author 
to  state  his  own  views  on  certain  subjects,  but,  however 
clever  he  may  be,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  confirm 
his  own  opinions  by  facts.  Even  those  who  dislike  the 
Armenians  do  not  agree  with  the   "  Wandering  Scholar." 

Prof.  Ramsay,  from  whose  book  we  have  quoted  some 
extracts,  and  who  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  a  certain 
class  of  Armenians,  has  undertaken  to  defend  the  whole 
nation  against  the  allegation  brought  by  the  "  Wandering 
Scholar,"  as  though  they  were  members  of  "  secret  societies." 
How  the  "Wandering  Scholar"  has  arrived  at  such  a  con- 
clusion is  really  a  great  puzzle  to  me.  Surely  he  could 
not  make  such  an  allegation  unless  he  had  some  ground 
for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  informants  were  those 
who  felt  it  their  duty  to  prejudice  him  in  an  underhand 
way.  Such  people  have  not  themselves  sufficient  courage 
to  write  books  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  would 
have  been  more  effective  for  their  friend,  the  "Wandering 
Scholar,"  to  write  a  book  to  convince  the  British  public. 
But  the  "  Wandering  Scholar "  should  know  that  his  country- 
men  need   facts,  not   fiction. 

He  admires  the  Turkish  officials.  The  latter  had  no 
doubt  learned  that  he  was  a  "  Scholar,"  and  done  their 
very  best  to  facilitate  his  journey  in  Turkey.  It  seems 
that  most  of  his  informants  were  Turks.  Perhaps  he  had 
met  some  Europeans  in  the  country,  who  for  their  own 
interest  did  not  mind  what  was  said  or  written  against  the 
Armenians.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Western 
people,  generally  residing  in  Turkey,  if  their  sympathy  with 
the  Armenians,  and  their  kind  efforts  on  their  behalf  were 
not  duly  recognised.  Still  there  are  somtf  among  them  who, 
by  their  unwise  and  unjustifiable  utterances,  have  done 
much  damage  to   the  cause. 
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The  Turk  is  already  indignant  with  the  Armenian  who 
proves  himself  a  patriot.  The  European  resident,  who  has 
no  conception  of  the  Armenian  history,  caimot  understand  why 
the  Armenian  is  so  loyal  to  his  own  country  and  nationality. 
He  joins  the  Turks  in  jeering  at  the  Armenians,  for  he 
thinks  they  are  well  treated  by  the  Turks.  He  himself 
being  a  foreign  subject  and  sympathizing  with  the  official  Turk 
is  certain  of  the  fact  that  he  will  neither  be  molested  nor  killed. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  "  Wandering  Scholar,"  the 
following  case  has  come  to  my  personal  knowledge.  In 
1895  ^^  Armenian  doctor,  whom  I  knew  well,  came  to 
London,  and  called  upon  me.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain 
some  experience  in  an  English  hospital.  He  had  a  letter 
with  him  for  Mr.  Hogarth,  from  a  missionary  in  Armenia, 
and  went  to  see  him.  In  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Hogarth  asked  him  if  he  was  in  any  way 
cormected  with  the  "  Armenian  secret  societies,"  and  said 
that  if  so,  he  would  not  assist  him  to  be  received  into 
a  hospital. 

The  Armenian  doctor  did  not  know  the  English  language 
sufficiently  well,  and,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  things  in  Armenia,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  defend  his  nation  against  Mr.  Hogarth's  allega- 
tion. Further,  the  poor  man  no  doubt  thought  that  if  he 
had  spoken  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  he  would  have  been 
left  to  himself.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  one  to  be 
cautious  and  to  refrain  from  saj-ing  anything  to  injure  his 
own  interest,  but  it  is  only  manly  to  speak  out  when 
one  hears  any  unjust  remarks  against  his  own  countrymen. 

I  know  that  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Armenians 
and  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  them  are  misunderstood 
and  misjudged  even  by  individuals  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  Armenians.  For  instance,  a  noble  English  gentle- 
man who  has  known  me  for  several  years,  and  who  has 
been  most  generous  to  our  cause,  wrote  me  when  several 
Armenians  took  possession  of  the  Ottoman    Bank  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  asking  if  I  thought^  their  action  was  justified. 
I  informed  him  that,  although  I  did  not  know  the 
Armenians  personally,  their  object,  as  I  understood,  was 
not  in  any  way  to  do  damage  to  the  Ottoman  Bank,  but 
they  wished  that  something  practical  should  be  done  on 
behalf  of  their  oppressed  nation.  I  added  that  those 
Armenians  had  no  doubt  lost  many  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  massacres,  and  that  their  female  connections  were 
violated.  They,  in  their  time  of  bereavement  and  indignation 
at  the  actions  of  the  Turks  against  defenceless  women, 
felt  it  their  duty  to  render  some  assistance  to  those  who 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  persecutors.  It  might  be 
argued  that  it  was  owing  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Armenians  that  further  atrocities  were  committed  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  collective  note  presented  by  the  Ambassadors 
proves  that  plans  of  massacre  were  already  formulated  before 
the  Armenians  went  to  the  Ottoman  Bank.  The  Sultan  would 
have  carried  out  his  intentions  whether  the  event  had  occurred 
or  not.  In  many  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  there  was  no  such 
occurrence,  and  no  provocation  was  given  by  the  Armenians, 
but  the  Turkish  authorities  committed  in  those  places  just 
as  many  atrocities,  and  actually  more.  Consular  Reports 
leave  no  doubt  that  revolutionary  movement  of  any  kind 
is  not  supported  by  the  Armenians  as  a  nation.  The 
following  may  be  given  as  an  example :  "  I  believe,"  says 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  Consul  at  Erzerum  (Oct.  2nd,  1890), 
"that  the  idea  of  revolution  is  not  entertained  by  any  class 
of  the  Armenian  people  in  these  provinces,  whatever  may 
be  the  aims  of  those  outside  them.  An  armed  revolution 
is,    besides,    impossible." 

What  is  wanted,  not  Scholarship,  but  Statesmanship. 
The  "  Wandering  Scholar "  has  further  been  commented 
upon  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  says :  "  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  veil  is  a  little  lifted,  and  orje  such  lifting  has 
taken  place  in  the  present  year.  A  small  book  has  been 
published,  giving  an  account  of  the    journey   of  an  English 
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gentleman  from  Oxford,  "Wanderings  of  a  Scholar  in  the 
Levant."*  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  old  story  of 
'  Eyes  and  no  eyes.'  I  have  lately,  elsewhere,  had  occasion 
to  observe  on  a  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  the 
language  of  many  scientific  men  in  describing  the  facts 
of  Nature.  In  describing  in  detail  those  facts  they  find 
themselves  compelled  to  exhaust  every  form  of  words  in  which 
they  can  express  the  obvious  appearances  of  contrivance, 
purpose,  and  design.  But  the  very  same  men,  when  they 
talk  what  they  conceive  to  be  philosophy,  think  it  necessary 
to  discard  this  idea  altogether.  An  analogous  contradiction 
is  continual  in  the  language  of  many  men  who  have  to 
describe  the  desolations  of  Turkish  government.  They 
honestly  describe  in  narratives  of  travel  the  facts  of  the 
desolation  when  these  stare  them  in  the  face;  and  some- 
times, as  honestly,  they  try  to  describe  the  systematic  mal- 
practices of  political  administration  which  they  encounter 
there  as  facts.  But  when  they  come  to  touch  on  politics 
they  will  never  '  put  two  and  two  together,'  nor  admit  the  in- 
separable connection  which  binds  the  causes  and  the  results 
together. 

"The  'scholar'  above  referred  to  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  this  seeing  of  isolated  facts,  and  of  this  consistent  blind- 
ness to  the  great  lessons  which  they  teach.  As  a  scholar 
he  is  wide  awake  to  all  the  old,  broken,  or  half-buried 
.inscriptions  which  turn  up  everywhere,  and  record  the  high 
comparative  civilization  which  has  been  destroyed.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  he  even  fail  to  describe  well,  when  he  wishes  to  be  as 
graphic  as  on  other  subjects,  the  vicious  and  destructive 
habits  of  Turkish  government.  There  is  even  an  eloquent 
passage  which  explains  the  real  impossibility  of  any  reforms 
in  Turkey — the  total  absence,  namely,  of  any  one  of  the 
root  ideas  out  of  which  the  civilization  of  Christian  countries 
has  grown.!  But  when  this  strong  descriptive  writer  comes 
to   deal    with    the    Armenian    Question    he    falls    into    the 

*  By  David  G.  Hogarth.     John  Murray,  1896.         t  Ibid,  pp.  96 — 97. 
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usual  senseless  talk  about  the  wild  Kurds,*  as  if  they 
could  not  be  easily  controlled  by  any  Government  of 
honest  purpose,  if  even  it  were  weak  in  strength ;  and 
as  if  it  was  not  indisputable  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has,  in  this  case,  used  and  employed  the  Kurds  to 
effect  its  own  destructive  purposes  against  the  Christian 
tribes.  Then  this  brilliant  scholar  goes  on  to  blame  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  as  one  cause  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Turks,  and  bespeaks  time  and  patience,  till  we  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  Lastly,  he  condescends  to  the  plea  that 
the  Turks  had  at  least  a  right  to  defend  their  own  dominion,  t 
This  is  true — as  true  as  that  the  tiger  has  a  right  to  clutch 
its  prey.  In  all  this  the  '  scholar,'  who  has  seen  and 
described  all  the  essential  facts,  is  as  thoughtless  and  as 
heartless  as  the  most  comfortable  lounger  in  the  clubs  of 
Pall  Mall  or  on  the  benches  of  Parliament — who  has  imbibed 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  England  that  this 
naturally  fair  and  fertile  region  of  the  world  shall  always  be 
kept  under  the  tooth  and  claw  of  Turkey,  yielding  nothing 
to  our  commerce,  any  more  than  the  sands  of  the  Sahara, 
or  the  deadly  swamps  of  the  Niger  and  the   Congo. 

"To  minds  sunk  in  this  condition  of  utter  political  sel- 
fishness, the  only  trouble  arising  from  such  a  wasted  condition 
of  such  a  splendid  country,  seems  to  be  the  embarrassment 
they  feel  under  the  tiresome  sympathy  of  foolish  people  at 
home,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether,  under  our 
protection,  the  Turks  massacre,  from  time  to  time,  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  perhaps,  as  recently,  fifty  thousand 
victims,  in  maintaining  their  own  interests,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  also  ours.  If  only  the  people  of  England  could  be 
persuaded  to  think  like  politicians,  or  like  scholars,  they 
would  hear  with  perfect  equanimity  of  the  continual  desola- 
tion of  those  beautiful  countries — of  the  Cruel  oppression  of 
the    daily    life    of    these     people — and    of    the    occasional 

*  Ibid,  pp.    146-7,  &c.         t  Ibid,  p.   150. 
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massacres    which  are  only  the  unavoidable   consequences  of 
that  Turkish  dominion  which  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain. 

"It  is  the  only  comfort  I  know  of  in  these  deplorable 
transactions  that  this  much-desired  insensibility  of  the 
English  people  has  never  been  maintained.  They  have 
often  been  kept  in  ignorance — sometimes  they  have  been 
asleep.  But  always  they  have  been,  at  least,  liable  to  awake 
— and  when  awakened  they  have  always  shown  that  they 
have  a  conscience.  The  best  testimony  to  the  soundness 
of  the  popular  heart  and  head  on  this  subject  is  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  Foreign  Office — repeated  by  all  its 
occupants  in  succession.  The  one  thing  they  always  dread 
is  the  voice  of  the  British  people.  The  one  thing  they  always 
say  to  the  Turk  is  this :  '  For  any  sake  stop  these  outrages. 
If  you  don't,  the  public  mind  here  will  be  so  excited  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  our  established  policy  of 
protecting  you.' " 

Our  Responsibilities  for  Turkey,  from  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  quoted,  is  a  book  which  is  written 
by  a  learned  and  high-minded  gentleman,  and  contains 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  author  had  been  led  in  any 
way   to  treat   the   question   with   partiality. 

Why  are  the  Armenians  Persecuted  ?  Is  it  on 
account  of  their  religion  ?  These  two  questions  are  almost 
synonymous  and  may  be  answered  as  one.  The  best  reply 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  massacres  the 
Armenians  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  saving  their  lives 
by  denouncing  Christianity  and  embracing  Islam.  Hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  martyrdom  could  be  cited  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  every  Armenian  Christian  could  claim  the 
protection  of  the  Turkish  authorities  if  he  was  willing  to 
confess  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  few  Armenians, 
who,  under  the  trial,  became  Mohammedans,  saved  their 
lives.  On  the  subject  of  forced  conversions  to  Moham- 
medanism,* Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice  says :  "  Seeing  their 
desperate  determination  to  break  in  and  exterminate  the 
*  Blue  Book,  Turkey,  No.    5  (1896). 
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Christians,  an  Armenian  woman  ascended  to  the  roof  with 
a  white  flag,  and  declared  that  they  had  all  become 
Mussulmans.  The  remaining  Armenians  thereupon  repeated 
the  formula  of  the  Moslem  creed,  and  the  mob  was 
induced  to  retire,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  now 
attacking  their  fellow  Mussulmans."  But  the  great  majority, 
who  showed  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  were  killed.  '*....  some 
sixty  young  brides  and  more  attractive  girls  were  crowded,"  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  an  American  missionary,  "into  a  little 
church  in  another  village,  where  they  were  kept  for  days  as 
the  prey  of  the  soldiers,  who  finally  slaughtered  them,  and  a 
stream  of  human  blood  flowed  from  the  church  door.  To 
some  of  the  more  attractive  women  in  one  place  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  that  they  might  be  spared  if  they  denied  their 
faith.  '  Why  should  we  deny  Christ,'  they  said,  and  pointing  to 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands  and  brothers  before 
them,  they  nobly  answered,  *  We  are  no  better  than  they ; 
kill   us   too,' — and   they   died." 

The  Progressive  policy  of  the  Armenians  has  also  been 
the  means  of  stirring  up  the  animosity  of  the  Turks  against 
them.  In  the  previous  chapters  much  has  been  said  as 
to  the  capability  of  the  Armenians  as  a  people,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Turks  against  them.  The  Sultan  regards 
the  Armenians  as  though  they  would  one  day,  by  their 
perseverance,  become  the  masters  of  the  country,  and  he 
puts   every   obstacle   in   their   way. 

Is    THERE    NO    BlAME    DUE   TO   THE   ARMENIANS?    In   Other 

words,  have  they  not  provoked  the  Turks  ?  In  some  mis- 
informed circles  it  is  said  that  the  Armenians  have  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  Sultan  some  reason  for 
his  cruel  persecution.  Some  people  make  it  their  duty  to 
put  the  blame  upon  the  weak.  As  to  the  Armenians 
being  provocative,  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  He  is  sensible 
of  his  helplessness  in  the  face  of  many '.odds.  He  knows 
that  any  movement  on  his  part,  even  in  self-defence,  will 
be   regarded    by   the    Turkish   authorities    as   an   act   of    in- 
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subordination  to  the  Sultan.  It  is  proved  that  he  is  unable 
to  meet  the  extortionate  demand  for  taxes ;  so  he  is  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  his  household  furniture  is  sold  by  the 
Turkish  tax-collectors.  In  business  he  has  many  difficulties 
to  encounter.  The  Turks  are  jealous  of  him.  They  accuse 
him  wrongfully  of  breaking  civil  and  religious  laws,  and  he 
has  no  means  of  recovering  money  owed  him  by  the  Turk, 
for   it   is  mere   folly  to  complain  to  the  Turkish  authorities. 

The  Armenian,  who  regards  himself  as  a  human  being, 
carmot  help  feeling  indignant.  He  cannot  stand  the  injustice. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  a  slave.  He  groans  under 
the  trials,  but  remains  passive.  He  is  addressed  by  the 
Turk  as  "Giaour"  (infidel),  "//"  (dog),  " Bonguz"  (pig), 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  are  spoken  of  in  most  abusive 
terms ;  but  he  must  never  make  any  retort.  Further, 
the  Turk  mocks  at  the  Christian  religion  and  calls  the 
Bible  a  profane  book,  and  tramples  it  under  his  feet. 
It  is  not  the  Armenian,  but  the  Turk  who  is  aggressive. 
I  recollect  I  was  again  and  again  tried  in  a  most  severe 
manner  when  I  was  in  Armenia,  and  my  whole  being  was 
shaken,  but  I  had  to  control  myself.  I  was  repeatedly 
tempted  to  retort  to  the  abusive  language  of  the  Turk, 
but  I  knew  that  the  consequence  would  have  been  most 
injurious  to  me  and  to  those  Armenians  who  were  related  to  me. 

Are  the  Armenians  justified  in  Complaining  ?  Are 
their  grievances  real  ?  They  never  make  unnecessary  com- 
plaints, but  they  cannot  help  making  the  official  persecution 
public.  The  Armenians  would  not  find  fault  with  the  Turkish 
Government  if  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom.  Civil 
liberty  they  have  none,  and  are  not  permitted  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  Some 
Armenians  are  elected  as  members  of  one  or  two  departments 
of  the  Government,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  on  any  matter,  and  they  are  forced  to  sign  official 
documents  against  their  inclination.  The  Armenian  members 
are  not  allowed  to  make  any  complaints  against   the  unjust 
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treatment  of  the  nation  which  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
Even  when  the  massacres  are  in  progress,  and  the  Armenians 
are  being  killed,  they  are  compelled  to  sign  the  official 
documents  containing  false  statements  respecting  the  state  of 
affairs.  For  instance,  the  following  from  the  Times  Correspon- 
dent at  Constantinople,  September  25  th,  (1902),  is  an  illus- 
tration :  "  The  Porte  is  pressing  Mgr.  Ormanian,  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  for  a  denial  of  the  assertion  published  abroad  that 
many  Armenian  Churches  and  other  Armenian  buildings  had 
been  converted  into  mosques  since  the  massacres.  .  .  ." 
'Since  1894,  when  the  first  fight  took  place  between  Kurds 
and  Armenians,  until  1900,'  according  to  the  Armenian 
Reformed  Church  Journal,  '328  Churches  in  Armenia  have 
been  turned  into  mosques,  568  Churches  and  seventy- 
seven  Monasteries  destroyed,  100,000  Christian  and  an  equal 
number  of  non-Christian  Armenians  have  perished,  2,494 
villages  destroyed,  and  half  a  million  Armenians  driven  from 
their  homes.'  Further,  the  Turkish  law  excludes  the  Armenian 
Christians  from  witnessing  against  a  Turk,  and  consequently 
in  any  instance  the  Armenian  loses  his  case.  On  the  contrary, 
any  witnesses  brought  against  an  Armenian  by  a  Turk  are 
accepted  by  the  Turkish  officials,  who  condemn  the  Armenian 
accordingly.  As  regards  the  stringency  of  the  law  respecting 
Christian  evidence,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  head  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Damascus,  says :  "  I  was  present  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  at  Damascus  when  the 
evidence  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  was  refused 
by  the  judge,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  and  the  evidence 
of  his   Moslem   stable  boy  taken  instead." 

Do  Armenians  Enjoy  no  Religious  Liberty?  Religious 
liberty  for  an  Armenian  Christian  is  a  negative  quantity, 
for  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran.  The  Turk 
would  be  acting  against  his  own  interest  if  he  countenanced 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  which  is  in  -opposition  to  that 
of  the  Koran.  The  Turk  is  anxious  to  stamp  out  Chris- 
tianity,  and    it  would   be   fatal   to    allow   the   Armenians   to 
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preach  Christianity  amongst  his  own  people.  He  is  sensible 
enough  to  realize  that  the  advancement  of  Christian  teaching 
among  the  Armenians  will  mean  further  opposition  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  The  Armenian  has  been  loyal  to 
Christ  in  all  ages,  and  the  Turk,  knowing  this,  allows  him 
no   religious   libert)\ 

When  the  Armenian  has  obtained  religious  liberty,  he 
will  have  no  wish  to  force  Christianity  upon  the  Turks. 
The  Armenian  desires  to  enjoy  that  liberty  which  will  enable 
him  to  confess  the  religion  in  which  he  believes.  He 
would  be  glad  to  talk  with  his  neighbour,  the  Turk,  on 
religious  matters  without  any  bigotry,  but  he  would  do 
nothing  to  hurt  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  Moslem 
fellow-countryman.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Armenian 
and  the  Turk  should  not  talk  in  a  friendly  way  concerning 
their  respective  creeds.  In  Great  Britain  and  throughout 
Christendom  different  religious  bodies  write  and  speak  of  their 
own   creeds   in   perfect  amicability. 

In  India  all  the  sects  and  creeds  enjoy  equal  liberty, 
and  no  Mohammedan  of  India  has  any  reason  to  complain 
against  the  British  Government.  As  a  Christian  country, 
England  is  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  native 
Christian  churches  and  missions  in  India,  which  are  never 
molested.  She  is  at  the  same  time  quite  right  in  allowing 
the  Mohammedans  there  to  enjoy  full  religious  liberty. 
The  Armenian  Christians  would  be  fully  satisfied  if  the 
Sultan's  Government  would  treat  them  with  the  same  full 
meed  of  justice  as  that  with  which  Great  Britain  treats 
her   Mohammedan   subjects   in   India. 

Canon  MacCoU  says  :  "  One  of  the  common  fallacies  about 
the  Turkish  Government  is  its  supposed  toleration  towards 
other  creeds.  ...  By  the  unchangeable  law  of  Islam,  Jews 
are  forbidden  to  build  synagogues,  and  Christians  churches. 
They  may  repair  old  buildings,  but  on  the  same  site  and 
often  same  dimensions.  And  even  for  this  they  must  [obtain 
a    firman   from    Constantinople,    which    means    a    series   of 
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bribes  and  a  delay  of  months,  perhaps  of  years.  The 
churches  must  have  no  bells  for  fear  of  offending  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  for  that  reason 
there  must  be  no  loud  singing  inside  churches  or  synagogues, 
or   lamentations   or  singing   at   funerals."* 

Would  British  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Oppressed  Subjects  of  Turkey  cause  a  Mohammedan 
Rising  in  India  ?  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  neither 
non-Moslems,  nor  Turks,  enjoy  any  religious  liberty. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  a  whole  Turkish  family  in 
Turkey  embraced  Christianity,  but,  on  account  of  Turkish 
official  opposition  and  threats,  they  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  return   to   their   former    religion. 

In  1840  a  solitary  case  of  the  religious  persecution  of 
a.  convert  from  Mohammedanism  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  representative 
Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
My  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that  it  was  long 
before  this  country  had  any  special  treaty  rights  over  Turkey 
on  such  a  subject.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  despatch 
of  the  Foreign  Minister,  dated  January  i6th,  1844,  who, 
on   behalf  of  the   British   people,    says  : 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel,  too,  that  they  have  an 
especial  right  to  require  to  be  listened  to  by  the  Porte 
on  a  matter  of  this  nature ;  for  they  can  appeal  to  the 
justice  and  the  favour  with  which  the  vast  number  of 
Mohammedans,  subject  to  British  rule,  are  treated  in  India 
in  support  of  their  demand  that  all  persons,  subjects  of 
the  Porte  and  professing  Christianity,  shall  be  exempt  from 
cruel  and  arbitrary  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  shall  not  be  made  the  victims  of  a  barbarous  law 
which   it   may   be   sought  to   enforce   for  their  destruction. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  tolerated  in  former  times  by 
the  weakness  or  indifference  of  Christiiyi  Powers,  those 
Powers   will   now   require   from   the   Porte  due   consideration 
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for  their  feelings  as  members  of  a  religious  community, 
and  interested  as  such  in  the  fate  of  all  who,  notwith- 
standing shades  of  difference,  unite  in  a  common  belief 
in  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  they  will  not 
endure  that  the  Porte  should  insult  and  trample  on  their 
faith  by  treating  as  a  criminal  any  person  who  embraces  it. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  require  the  Porte  to  abandon, 
once  and  for  all,  so  revolting  a  principle.  They  have  no 
wish  to  humble  the  Porte  by  imposing  upon  it  an  un- 
reasonable obligation ;  but,  as  a  Christian  Government,  the 
protection  of  those  who  profess  a  common  belief  with 
themselves  from  persecution  or  oppression,  on  that  account 
alone,  by  their  Mohammedan  rulers,  is  a  paramount  duty 
with   them,   and   one   from   which   they   carmot   recede." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  :  "When  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  that 
dispatch  he  had  nothing  to  rest  on  except  the  general  duties 
of  Christian  obligation  which  lie  on  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  But  the  same  doctrines  rest  now,  besides 
this  broad  and  strong  foundation,  on  the  heaviest  national 
obligations  arising  out  of  our  active  and  repeated  interven- 
tions, both  by  arms  and  by  diplomacy,  in  favour  of  the 
Ottoman  Government.  These  obligations  are  patent  and 
undeniable.  .  .  ."  * 

As  a  Christian  statesman,  Lord  Aberdeen  raised  his  voice, 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centuty,  but  at  the  end  of  the  same  decade  it  was  tendered  as 
an  excuse  that  British  intervention,  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Turkish  subjects,  would  cause  a  Mohammedan  rising  in  India. 
At  the  Mansion  House,  on  November  9th,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury 
made  a  speech  expounding  his  policy,  and  of  which  the 
following  are  extracts  :  ".  .  .  The  word  'Armenia'  has  occupied 
all  your  minds  for  many  months  past.  You  know  that  in  May 
last,  under  the  instructions  of  their  Governments,  three  of  the 
principal  Ambassadors  proposed  certain  alterations  of  law  and 
constitution  which    were  designed    to  protect  the  Armenians 
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against  the  terrible  and  deplorable  sufferings  which  had  moved 
the  feelings  of  this  nation  to  their  base.  ...  I  did  offer,  in 
conversation,  as  a  substitute  for  the  demands  of  the  three 
Ambassadors,  as  a  simpler  way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  if 
it  was  preferred,  that  the  present  Mohammedan  machinery 
should  go  on  and  should  be  supervised  by  a  mixed  commission. 
The  demands  of  the  three  Ambassadors  were  substantially 
this — that  a  proportional  number  of  Christian  employes 
should  be  added  to  the  Administration  in  all  the  provinces 
where  larger  numbers   of  Armenians    were. 

"I  do  not  say  that  my  proposal  was  better  than  the 
other,  but  I  thought  it  might  possibly  be  more  acceptable; 
but  the  Sultan  preferred  to  accept  the  demands  of  the 
three  Ambassadors,  and  therefore  my  alternative  proposal 
fell  to  the  ground  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  the  reason 
why  I  preferred  to  get  rid  of  the  proposal  that  we  should 
substitute  Christian  for  Moslem  officers  is  that  I  have  a 
great  horror  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  appearing  in  those 
countries  as  the  partisans  of  one  religion  rather  than  of 
the  other.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Of  course,  we 
all  of  us  have  our  own  beliefs ;  but,  governing  a  vast  Empire 
like  that  which  exists  under  the  Queen,  we  have  no  other 
duty  than  that  of  absolute  impartiality.  The  Queen  is  the 
mistress  of  more  Mohammedans  than  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
and  we  should  have  been  neglecting  our  duty  if  we  had 
allowed  ourselves  to  appear  as  the  partisans  of  one  religion 
against  the  other.  What  we  desired  was  absolute  justice 
as   between   man  and   man   for  both   religions.  .  .  ." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks, 
he  advocates  absolute  impartiality  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  dealings  with  Turkey.  No  sane  person 
should  have  urged  this  country  to  favour  the  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  more  than  the  Moslems.  In 
India  no  Mohammedan  is  forced  to.  become  a  Christian 
against  his  convictions,  but  in  Turkey  Christians  who 
will   not  confess   Islam  are  put  to  death.       Again,  in  India 
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if  a  Mohammedan  would  accept  Christianity,  he  has 
the  freedom  to  do  so,  but  in  the  Sultan's  dominion 
no  Turk  is  permitted  to  change  his  religion.  What  we 
desired  was  absolute  justice  as  between  man  and  man  for 
both  religions,  says  Lord  Salisbury.      Is  this  desire  fulfilled? 

Let  'An  Old  Indian'  speak :  "  Apart  from  all  consideration 
of  the  claims  and  interests  of  the  Armenians,  our  own 
vaunted  British  interests,  our  prestige  in  the  East,  demand 
that  it  should  not  be  understood  that  the  Sultan  has 
escaped  the  penalty  of  his  long  arrears  of  flagrant  crimes, 
and  of  his  studied  insults  to  this  country.  An  attitude  of 
complicity  with  the  foulest  crimes  which  have  disgraced 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been  and  is  being  forced 
upon  the  British  nation.  Are  we  for  ever  to  stand  idly 
by  and  see,  without  one  generous  impulse,  the  still  protracted 
agony  of  the  Christians  we  have  pledged  our  honour  to 
protect  ?  .  .  ."  * 

The  author  would  beg  to  state  that  the  object  of  the 
present  work  is  not  to  raise  enmity  against  Mohammedanism, 
but  to  agitate  for  equality  of  rights  both  for  Moslems  and 
followers  of  other  creeds  in  Turkey.  Although  a  good 
deal  may  be  laid  to  the  accounts  of  Moslem  fanaticism, 
the  chief  factor  in  all  disturbances  has  been  undeniably 
maladministration  from  the  Government  headquarters  in 
Constantinople.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make 
plain  by  stating  facts  from  his  own  experiences  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  to  prove  to  the 
Turk  that  Great  Britain  will  never  tolerate  such  inhuman 
atrocities,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  fervour,  in  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  assumed  too  often  that  the  continual 
liability  to  violation  with  impunity  of  generation  after 
generation  would  have  somewhat  deadened  the  sense  of 
female  honour  in  the  unfortunate  Armenians.  Dr.  Dillon, 
who    confirms     many     other    witnesses,     says  :      "  I      have 
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seen  and  conversed  with  hundreds  of  Armenian  women 
lately,  and  find  no  signs  of  the  tempering  process.  What- 
ever vices  or  virtues  may  be  predicated  of  Armenian  women, 
chastity  must  be  numbered  among  their  essential  characteristics. 
They  carry  it  to  an  incredible  extreme.  In  many  places 
an  Armenian  woman  never  even  speaks  to  any  man  but 
her  husband,  unless  the  latter  is  present.  Even  to  her 
nearest  and  dearest  male  relatives  and  connections  she  has 
nothing  to  say;  and  her  purity,  in  the  slums  of  Erzerum 
as  in  the  valleys  of  Sassun,  is  above  suspicion.  Yet  these 
are  the  people  who  are  being  continually  outraged  by  Kurds 
and   Turks,   oftentimes  until   death   releases   them.  .  .  ."* 

"The  Government,  or  rather  the  despotic  monarch 
acting  against  the  advice  of  his  responsible  advisers, 
under  the  instigation  of  private  favourites  resolved  to 
exterminate  what  was  probably  the  most  energetic  section 
of  the  population  ;  the  policy  was  chosen  for  reasons 
of  state  (though  religious  bigotry  was  a  contributory  cause) 
and  has  employed  and  stimulated  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
for  its  own  purposes.  It  has  armed  and  trained  the  most 
barbarous  elements  in  the  country  against  the  most  peaceful 
and  industrious;  the  Kurds  against  the  Armenians,  and  it 
has,  by  every  means,  roused  and  exaggerated  the  barbarism 
which   the   Kurds   are  taught   from   infancy."! 

Whilst  I  am  anxious  to  conclude  the  story  of  Armenian 
Bondage  and  Carnage^  news  of  further  "  Turkish  atrocity " 
reaches  this  country,  of  which  I  append  the  following  from 
a  London  daily  paper  of  February  19th,  1903,  from 
its  own  correspondent  at  Vienna:  Die  Information  has 
received  heartrending  details  of  the  terrible  situation  of 
Armenians  in  the  villayet  of  Erzerum,  where  is  stationed 
the  4th  Army  Corps  with  the  notorious  Marshal  Zeki 
Pasha. 

"  The  Turkish   soldiers  and  tax-gatherers ,  have    turned  a 

*  The  Contemporary  Review,   August,    1895,  ^"^  January,    1896. 
t  "Two   Massacres  in   Asia  Minor."   By   Prof.   Ramsay. 
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once  smiling  land  into  a  howling  wilderness,  even  torture 
being  of  no  avail  to  wring  taxes  from  the  destitute  in- 
habitants. 

"The  horrible  fate  of  a  number  of  peasants  in  the 
village  of  Sergevil  makes  the  blood  freeze  in  the  veins. 
Being  unable  to  pay  they  were  seized,  dragged  outside  the 
village  and  bound  to  trees.  The  terrified  villagers  dared 
not  go  to  unloose  them,  and  during  the  night  all  were 
devoured   by   prowling   wolves." 


•• 
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An   Armenian's   Experiences," 

By  Rev.   Krikor  Behesnilian, 

Which  reached    its  Third   Edition    and  is  now  out   of 
print,   is  embodied  in  the  present  work. 

Copies  have  been  accepted  by 

H,R.H.  THE  Princess  Christian,     h.r.h.  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The   Marquis  of  Salisbury.         Right  Hon.   W.   E.  Gladstone, 

Lord  Rosebery.  The     Duke    of    Westminster. 

And  other  Notable  Personages. 

Among  many  others,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  press  comments  : 

"  Mr.  Behesnilian's  experiences  are  chiefly  derived  from  his  work  as 
a  Protestant  missionary  in  his  native  land.  .  .  .  His  own  treatment 
by  the  Turkish  Government  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  oppression 
which  Armenians  have  to  endure  even  in  comparatively  tranquil  times." 
— The    Titties. 

"This  book,  containing  the  memoirs  and  opinions  of  an  Armenian 
minister  among  his  native  people,  will  be  eagerly  read.  We  can 
recommend  it  as  throwing  a  valuable  light  upon  several  controversial 
points  of  much  complexity.  Although  written  by  an  Armenian,  the 
book   is  singularly  free  from   personal  bias." — Sheffield  Independent. 

"  This  volume  is  of  more  than  local  importance  ;  it  presents  the 
salient  features  of  the  Armenian  Question  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner." — The  Record. 
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Which  contains  information  of  the  practical  sympathy 
shown  by  the  Churches  throughout  Great  Britain  towards 
the   sufferers  in   Armenia. 

A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  accepted  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  the  author  has  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
following  most  gracious    message : 

"  Buckingham   Palace,    2nd  July,    1902. 

"  Miss  KnoUys  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to   thank  Mr.  Behesnilian 

for   his  kind  sympathy  in  the   King's  illness,  and  also  for  the  pamphlet 

which    Mr.     Behesnilian    has    been    good    enough    to    send    for    Her 

Majesty's  perusal."  , 


Orders   should    be   sent    to    Rev.    K.    Behesnilian, 

c/o  Miss  C.  Wilkes,  10,  Wellswood  Park,  Torquay. 


Eppenbiy* 


A  great  family  of  nations,  which  has  been 
Turkey  of  To-day.  settled    for   time  immemorial  in  Western 

Asia  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Europe, 
takes  the  generic  name  of  Turk.  A  branch  has  been  for 
several  centuries  in  possession  of  the  countries  around  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  has  received  from 
Europeans  the  name  of  Turkey.  The  Turks  have  generally  been 
considered  as  members  of  the  Caucasian  genus  of  mankind  ;  but 
learned  Orientalists  have  now  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese 
annals,  in  identifying  them  with  the  Hiong-nu,  a  people  who  lived 
to  the  north-west  of  China  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  carried  on  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars  with  the 
Celestial  Empire.  From  that  region  their  migrations  can  be  traced 
westward  till  they  finally  settled  in  those  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe   in   which  they   are   now   found. 

The  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire  may  be 
Turkish  Empire,  reckoned  as  three-quarters  of  the  old  world. 
It  occupies  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Europe,  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia,  and  the  north-western 
comer  of  Africa,  between  20-deg.  and  48-deg.  north  latitude,  and 
i6-deg.  and  48-deg.  east  longitude.  The  estimates  formed  by 
geographers  of  its  superficial  contents  vary  greatly,  for  its  form  is 
most  irregular  and  its  seaboard  is  deeply  indented.  Its  area, 
including  all  its  appendages,  may  be  stated — on  the  strength  of 
the  estimates  of  different  surveys—  in  round  numbers  at  little 
more  than  1,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  one-sixth  is  in 
Europe,    one-half  in   Asia,  and   the   remainder  in   Africa. 
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The  Ottoman  empire  is  naturally  divided 
Three  Divisions,     into  three  very  distinct  portions — Turkey 

in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  vilayets 
of  Tripoli  and  Barca,  or  Benghazi,  in  North  Africa ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  it 
embraces  also  certain  tributary  states,  and  certain  others  under 
foreign  administration. 

This  portion,  which  occupies  the  central 
Turkey  in  Europe,    portion    of    the    Balkan    Peninsula,    lies 

between  38-deg.  46-min.  and  42-deg. 
50-min.  north,  and  19-deg.  20-min.  and  29-deg.  lo-min.  east. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Montenegro  and  Bosnia, 
on  the  north  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  Greece,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic   Seas. 

The  Turkish   capital    is  situated    on   the 
Constantinople,     straight  between  the  Black   Sea  and  the 

Sea  of  Marmora.  The  last  quaiter  of  the 
19th  century  wrought  little  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  city,  but  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  'Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  many 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Turkish  capital  underwent 
considerable  alteration.  Shortly  after  his  ascension,  he — con- 
stantly pre-occupied  with  apprehension  for  his  personal  security — 
transferred  his  abode  from  the  palace  of  Dolma  Baghtche,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  Yildiz  Kioshk,  a  pleasure 
resort  of  his  predecessors  on  a  hill  behind  Beshiktash,  over- 
looking Pera,  Stamboul,  the  lower  Bosphorus,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora. 

This    large    and    important    part   of  the 
Turkey  in  Asia,    empire,    fronting  Turkey   in   Europe    to 

the  south-east,  and  lying  between  28-deg. 
and  41-deg.  north,  and  25-deg.  and  48-deg.  east,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the '  Dardanelles,  on  the 
west  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Persia  and  Transcaucasia, 
and   on   the   south    by   Arabia   and   the  Mediterranean. 
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'Osmanii    Sultans. 


Moslem 
Era. 

A.D. 

Moslem 
Era. 

A.D. 

'Osman  I. 

700 

1301 

Murid  IV. 

1032 

1623 

Orkhan 

726 

1326 

Ibrahim 

1049 

1640 

Murad  I. 

761 

1359 

Mohammed  IV.... 

1058 

1648 

Bayazet  I. 

791 

1389 

Suleyman  II. 

1099 

1687 

Interregnum    . . . 

804 

1402 

Ahmed  II. 

1102 

1691 

Mohammed  I.    ... 

816 

1413 

Mustafa  II. 

1106 

1695 

Murid  II. 

824 

1421 

Ahmed  III, 

1115 

1703 

Mohammed  II.  ... 

855 

1451 

Mahmud  I. 

1143 

1730 

Bayazet  II. 

886 

1481 

"Osman  III. 

1168 

1754 

Selim  I. 

918 

1512 

Mustafa  III. 

1171 

1757 

Suleyman  I. 

926 

1520 

'Abd-ul-Hamid  I. 

1187 

1773 

Selim  II. 

974 

1566 

Selim  III. 

1203 

1789 

Murdd  III. 

982 

1574 

Mustafa  IV. 

1222 

1807 

Mohammed     III. 

1003 

1595 

Mahmud  II. 

1223 

1808 

Ahmed  I. 

1012 

1603 

'Abd-ul-Med)id  ... 

1255 

1839 

Mustafa  I. 

1026 

1617 

'AM-ul-'Aziz     ... 

1277 

1861 

'Osman  II. 

1027 

1618 

Murad  V. 

1293 

1876 

Mustafa  I.  (rest'd)  1031 

1622 

'Abd-ul-Hamid  II. 

1293 

1876 

ie  following  table 

is   based    on    th( 

;   most    recent   estimates  : — 

Vilayets,  Districts,  and  Countries. 

Area  in        Pofiulai 
Sg.  AfiUs. 

ion. 

Sg 

Per 
Mile. 

Turkey  in   Europe 

Constantinople   (European   portion)        1,160  895,500  772 

Adrianople 15,000       1,006,500  66 


Thrace         

16,160 

1,902,000 

117 

Macedonia  and  Bizas  (ancient  Servia) 

36,400 

2,973,800 

80 

Albania            

11,610 

970,000 

83 

Turkey  in  Asia- 

Asia    Mmor 

209,380 

9,479,300 

47 

Armenia 

92,120 

2,472,400 

27 

Syria  and    Mesopotamia     

209,270 

4,667,900 

22 

Arabia 

173,700 

1,050,000 

6 

Turkey   in   Africa — 

Tripoli  and  Barca 


397,110       1,000,000 
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Vilayets,  Districts,  and  Countries.  Area  in       Population.  Per 

Sq,  Miles.  Sq.  Mile. 

Total  Immediate  Provinces  in 

Europe ...     64,170       5,845,800  91 

Total   Turkey  in   Asia 

(Immediate   Provinces)      684,470     17,669,600  26 

Total  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa  1,081,580     18,669,600  18 


Grand  Total  Immediate  Provinces 

of  Ottoman   Empire  ...  1,145,750     24,515,400  21 


Under  Turkish  Suzerainty,  but 
not  under  its  immediate 
government — 

Eastern   Rumelia 12,880         998,431  78 

Crete 3,330         299,192  88 


Autonomous  States        ...         ...       16,210      1,297,623 


Bosnia,  Herzegovina  (Austria-Hungary)  19,720      1,591,036  81 

Thasos 150  12,140  80 


Under  foreign  adminstration      ...       19,870      1,603,176 


Bulgaria   (Vassal   State)     24,380      2,312,282  93 


Total  in  Europe  under  Turkish 

Suzerainty 60,460      5,213,081 


Egypt 364,310       9,811,544  27 

Cyprus  3,700  221,843  60 

Samos  180  52,820  293 


Total    Africa   under  Turkish 

Suzerainty  368,190     10,086,207  28 

Grand    Total   under  Turkish 

Suzerainty  428,650     15,299,288  37 


Grand  Total  Turkish  Empire    1,574,400     39,814,688  25 
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The  population  of  the  chief  towns  is  approximately  as  follows : — 

Pofiu/ation. 

PofntlatioH 

Constantinople 

1,250,000 

Horns 

60,000 

Smyrna 

200,000 

Sanaa 

58,000 

Baghdad 

145,000 

Urfa 

55,000 

Damascus 

140,000 

Marash 

52,000 

Aleppo 

122,000 

Medina 

48,000 

Beirut 

118,000 

Adana 

45,000 

Salonica 

105,000 

Konia 

44,000 

Adrianople 

81.000 

Sivas 

43,100 

Brusa 

76,000 

Jerusalem 

42,000 

Kaisarie 

72,000 

Erzerum 

38,900 

Kerbela 

65,000 

Bitlis 

38,800 

Mosul 

61,000 

Trebizond 

35,000 

Mecca 

60,000 

Diarbekir 

34,000 

Race   and    Religion. 

Exact  stalistics  are  not  available  as  regards  either  nationality 
or  creed  within  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  correct  : — 

The   'OsMANLls — 

Turks     ...     10,000,000,     of   whom    1^    million   are  in    European 
Turkey. 

The  Semitic — 


Arabs     ...       7,000,000,    over    whom 
more   than   nominal. 
300,000. 
A   large   number. 


the    Turkish    rule    is    little 


Jews 

Syrians 

The   Aryan — 

The  Slavs — Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Pomacks,  and  Cossacks — predominate. 
The  other  representatives — chiefly  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Kurds. 
Mohammedans — they  number   more   than   half  the  population  of 
the    whole   Ottoman   empire. 

Asiatic   Turkey — Full  and  fairly  accurate  statistics  are  avail- 
able for  a  considerable  portion   of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Population  (1896)— 

Arinania,   Kurdistan,  and  Asia  Minor  ...         ...         13,241,000 

Races    ( 1 896)— 

Mohammedans...  10,030,000            Jews  ...  249,000 

Armenians         ...  1,144,000  j      Druses  ...  300,000 

Other    Christians  1,818,000            Gypsies  ...  200,000 
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The   non-Moslem   population,    which   is  divided  into    millets    or   religious 
communities,   are : — 

The  Latin  (or  Catholic)  The  Maronite 

,,    Greek  (or  Orthodox)  ,,    Protestant 
,,    Armenian  (or  Gregorian)  ,,    Jewish 

,,    Syrian  and  United  Chaldee 

Mosques  in  the  Turkish  empire,  2,120,  of  which  379  are  in 
Constantinople. 

The    Mohammedan    clergy,  11,600. 

The  Elementary  schools,  connected  with  the  mosques,    1,780. 

The  private  revenue  of  the   Evcaf*   (church),   166,000/,    per    annum. 

The  stipend  of  the   Sheikh-ul-Islam,     59,000/  (paid  by  the   State). 

Productions  and  Industries.— The  Ottoman  empire  is  renowned 
for  its  productiveness,  but  enterprise  and  skill  in  utilizing  its  capabilities 
are  still  greatly  lacking,  the  most  primitive  methods  being  in  common 
use. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing 
principally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance,  which 
preclude  the   possibility   of  remunerative   exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tax  on  all  produce  leaves  no  inducement 
to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own  use,  or  in 
his  immediate  proximity.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  country 
is  further  crippled  by  custom  dues  for  the  exportation  of  produce  from 
one   province   to   another. 

It  is  estimated  that  44  million  acres  of  the  empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  under  cultivation.  The  forest  laws  of  Turkey  are  based  on 
those  of  France,  but  restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the 
country  is  rapidly  being  deprived  of  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres 
are  forests,  of  which  over  3^  million  are  in  European  Turkey. 
The  trees  of  Turkey  in  Europe  include  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
pine,  the  linden,  the  elm,  the  hazel,  the  olive,  the  walnut,  and  the 
mulberry ;  in  Asiatic  Turkey  the  principal  trees,  in  addition  to  most  of 
those  above  named,  are  the  juniper,  the  dog  berry-tree,  the  pistachio, 
the    palm,    the   cedar,    the   maple,    the   chestnut,    and    the  ebony. 

Wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  the  chief  agricultural 
products.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  making  rapid  progress.  All  the 
more  common  fruit-trees  flourish  in  most  districts.  In  Palestine  and 
elsewhere    there    is     a    large    orange     trade,     anS    Bussorah,     in    Turkish 

*  The   principal   revenues   are   derived   from     the     !  ale     of    landed     property   which     has 
been   bequeathed  it. 
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Arabia,  has  the  largest  export  of  dates  in  the  world.  The  vine  is 
largely  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  culture  of  silkworms 
is  very  important.  In  the  provinces  of  Brusa  and  Ismidt  the  production 
of  cocoons  in  1898-99  was  4,950,315  kilos;  in  1899-1900,  6,146,620  kilos. 
The  production  of  silkworms'  eggs  in  1899-1900  amounted  to  556,000 
ounces,  of  which  402,000  were  for  expert.  Most  of  the  silk  produced 
is  exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native  dress 
material.  The  production  of  oil  of  roses  in  1899  was  about  500,000 
metikal  ;  in  1901,  550,000  metikal  (or  about   2,642  kilogrammes). 

The  Latent  Resources  of  the  empire  are  enormous.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  the  soil  is  fertile,  water  abundant,  the 
climate  admirable,  while  minerals  of  all  kinds  abound.  All  this  natural 
wealth  is  only  waiting  to  be  developed.  But  the  corruption  is  too  deep- 
seated   to   be  removed  by  measures  of  a  financial   order  only. 

Tenure  of  Property. — Real  property  is  held  in  oje  of  four 
various  ways — either  inulk,  eniiriye,  vacuf,  or  khaliyL  Mulk  is  the 
absolute  property  of  its  owner,  and  can  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  he 
wills  without  restiictions.  Emiriyd  is  practically  "public  domains" 
The  Government  grants  the  right  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on 
the  payment  of  certain  fees.  Vacuf  \s,  "all  property  dedicated  to  God,  of 
which  the  revenue  is  consecrated  to  His  poor,"  but  the  "vacuf"  lands 
have  mostly  been  seized  by  Government  officials.  Khaliyt  consists  of 
uncultivated  or  rough  lands,  such  as  mountains,  stoney  ground,  &c.,  of  which 
no   possession   is  claimed. 

General  Dispositions. — The  "  protocol  of  the  7th  Sefer,  1284, 
A. H.,"  entitles  foreign  residents  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  proprietorship  on 
the  same  conditions  as  Ottoman  subjects  throughout  the  empire,  save  in 
the  Hedjaz.  The  transmission  of  property  from  a  foreigner  to  his  heirs 
is  therefore  governed  by  the  Ottoman  laws,  and  not  those  of  the  countrj' 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  real  property  of  a  Mussulman  does  not  pass 
by  inheritance  to  non-Mussulman  heirs,  but  may  pass  to  his  Mussulman  heirs 
of  a  foreign  nationality,  and  visa  versa.  Property  of  an  individual,  who 
has  abandoned  Ottoman  nationality  without  legal  authority  so  to  do,  does 
not  pass  to  heirs,  whether  Ottoman  or  foreign,  but  devolves  to  the  Slate. 
If  legal  authority  has  been  granted,  the  Government  under  which  the 
foreign  heirs  live  must  have  accepted  the  protocol  above  cited.  An  heir 
who  has  voluntarily  caused  the  death  of  the  person  from  whom  he  should 
inherit   loses  all   rights   of  succession. 
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Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1898-99  was  ;,C12,375,000, 
and  of  the  imports  ^21,663,000.      For  1896-97  the  chief  exports  were— 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Grapes 

...     ;^1,742,620 

Quilting 

.     ;^1, 485,401 

Silk     ... 

1,313,890 

Sugar 

1,445,330 

Wheat 

778,224 

Cotton  yarn 

810,246 

Opium 

706,541 

Coffee 

783,531 

Barley 

673,960 

Rice 

660,990 

Cocoons 

635,348 

Woollen  stuffs... 

506,830 

Wool 

522,117 

Mohair 

408,524 

, 

Ores 

437,845 

Figs 

414,656 

Cotton 

389,148 

Sheep  &  goat 

skins       371,760 

"  The  aggregate  tr.ade  of  the  entire  Turkish  empire  is  put  down  at 
18J^  lo  22^  millions  sterling  for  imports,  and  at  11^  to  14  millions  for 
exports.  In  this  England  shares  to  the  extent  of  41  to  45  per  cent, 
of  the  imports,  and  37  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  exports  ;  Austria,  19  and 
8  per  cent.;  France,  12^  and  29  per  cent;  and  Russia,  7i  and  2  per 
cent,  respectively.  Constantinople  (more  than  200,000  Armenians  reside 
in  the  capital  itself)  may  prol)ably  claim  one  quarter  of  the  imports,  and 
the  same  portion  of  the  exports.  The  principal  non-European  ports  are 
Trebizond,  Samsun,  Ismidt,  Smyrna,  Mersina,  Alexandretta,  Beirut,  Haifa, 
the  ports  of  Crete,    Benghazi,    and   Basra."  * 

The  exports  from  the  Turkish  empire  to  the  United  States  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1901,  amounted  to  7,468,380  dollars. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
588,590  dollars.t 

Duty.  —All  articles  of  import  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
except  lol)acco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies.  There  is  also  an  export 
duly  of  1  per  cent,  on  native  produce,  except  cereals,  sent  abroad,  but 
of  8  per  ceiit.  if  sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another.  In  the 
year  1897-98  the   imixirt   and   export  duties  amounted  to  ;^T2,072,685. 

Internal  Communications. — Since  the  summer  1888,  Turkey  has 
been  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
main  lines  start  from  Constantinople  and  from  Salonica.  From  this 
latter   ptjrt   is  now    the   shortest  route  to  Egypt.     The  total  mileage  of  the 

*   Longman's  "  Gazetteer    of  the    World."— Chisholm. 
t  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.    (Washington,  1901). 
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railways  in  the  Ottoman  empire  is  as  follows  : — 

Names  of  Rail-way.  Numbers  of  Miles 

•worked  in  i<ioo 
Constantinople — Adrianople — Mustafa- Pasha 

Salonica — Uskiib — Mitrovitza 


The 
Oriental    \        785 


Railways 


Dedeagatch — Adrianople 

Uskiib — Zibevche 

Smyrna — Diner  and  branches  (Smyrna — Aidin  Railway)       ...  324 

Smyrna — Alashehr  and  branches  (Smyrna-Kassaba  Railway)  320 

Mudania — Brusa              ...         ...  26 

Mersina — Adana              ...         ...         40 

Jaffa — Jerusalem              ...         ...         ...         54 

Salonica — Monastir         ...         ...         ...         ...  136 

Haidar- Pasha — Angora  (Anatolian   Railway)             360 

Eski-shehr— Konia          276 

Beirut — Damuscus — Hauran   (Syrian   Railway)         155 

Salonica — Constantinople  Junction,  and   branches 316 


Total 2,792 

Of  the  Hedjaz  R;iilway,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  about  180  miles 
were  completed  in  the  beginning  of  1902.  In  February,  1902,  the 
Sultan  approved  of  the  construction,  by  German  enterprise,  of  a  railway 
to  connect  Konia,  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  through  the 
Taurus  range  and  by  way  of  the  Euphrates,  Nisibin,  Mosul,  the  Tigris, 
Baghdad,  Kerbela,  and  Nejef,  with  Basra,  thus  establishing  railway 
communication  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  total 
length,  including  branches  to  Adana,  Aleppo,  the  ancient  Edessa,  and 
other  places,  will  exceed  1,550  miles  or  2,500  kilometres.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  railways  in   1899  were  stated   to  amount  to  1,303,094/. 

There  are  1,094  Turkish  post  offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year 
1899-1900  the  inland  service  transmitted  14,069,000  letters  and  post-cnrds, 
and  1,720,000  samples  and  printed  papers ;  the  international  service 
transmitted  8,570,  (XK)  letters  and  post-cards,  and  3,737,000  samples  and 
printed   papers. 

While  in  1885  there  were  14,600  miles  of  telegraph,  with  26,000 
miles  of  wire,  there  were  in  1900  about  22,000  miles  of  telegraph, 
with  35,000  miles  of  wire.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is 
now  about  24,670  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  about  38,410  miles. 
There  are  922  telegraph  offices.  Messages  in  the  year  1899-1900,  3,777,460. 
Annual  receipts,    869,700/;   expenditure,   324,280/. 
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Minerals. — The  Turkish  provinces,  especially  those  in  Asia,  are  rich 
in   minerals  which  are   little   worked  :  — 

Chrome  (about    15,000  metric   tons  annually)  is  found    in   Kutaia. 

Silver-lead    ore    (20,000  tons)  in  the  Cilician  Taurus  and  in  Sivas. 

Zinc   (5,000   tons)   at    Karasu,    on   the    Black   Sea. 

Manganese  ore   (45,000   tons)   at   Salonica. 

Antimony   ore   (200   tons)  at    Brusa. 

Copper   ore  (1,500   tons)   in  the   Armenian  Taurus. 

Borax   (18,000  tons)  at   Pandemia. 

Meerschaum  (150  tons)  at  Eskishehr. 

Argentiferous   pyrites  at  Salonica. 

Emery   at   Smyrna. 

Asphalt,  at    Janina,    in   Syria,    and  on    the    Euphrates. 

Coal   and   lignite  (400,000   tons   annually)   at  Heraclea  and  Brusa. 

Petroleum   on   the   north   coast   of  the   Sea   of   Marmora. 

General   Dispositions   as   to    Mines  and  Treasure -trove. — 

On  emiriyd  property  mines  become  the  sole  property  of  the  State,  as 
also  in  land  of  which  the  tithe  or  other  taxes  are  vacuf.  The  original 
proprietor  must,  however,  be  repaid  the  surface  value  of  such  lands. 
In  lands  assigned  to  public  use  (roads,  pasturage,  &c. )  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines  goes  to  the  State,  four-fifths  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  mine  ;  in  property  entirely  vactif  the  mine  becomes  the  sole  property 
of  the  vacufs.  Mines  found  on  viulk  property  belong  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  Deposits  of  fuel  or  "  fusible  matters"  on  arazi-i-eushriyi 
(lands  distributed  at  the  conquest  to  the  conquerors)  or  on  arazi-i-kharijiyi 
(lands  left  in  the  hands  of  native  non-Mussulmans  at  the  conquest) 
belong  to  the  State  for  one- fifth,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  for  four- 
fifths.  If  they  be  not  "fusible"  they  belong  entirely  to  the  proprietor  of 
the    soil. 

A  royalty  of  5  to  15  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  minerals  exported. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils 
for  household  purposes.  Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for  glass 
manufactories,  paper  mills,  and  textile  looms.  Carpets,  which  constitute 
a  considerable  article  of  export,  are  made  on  hand-looms,  and  so  also 
are  a  number  of  light  materials  for  dress.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are 
important  ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  of 
upwards  of  250,000/.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  produces  excellent 
sponges,    the  Red  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  pearls. 

Monetary  System. — The  monetary  system  of  Turkey  presents  a 
spectacle  of  perplexing  confusion.  It  is  a  renfiiant  of  the  complete 
chaos  which  prevailed  before  the  reforms  initiated  in  1844  by  Sultan 
'Abd-ul-Medjid.      The     basis    of    the    system     adopted     was     the     double 
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standard  with  a  fixed  relation  of  1  to  15"09,  and  free  coinage.  The 
unit  was  the  piastre  (equal  2id.),  nominally  sub-divided  into  40  paras. 
The  gold  pound  ( 18/2)  was  equivalent  to  100  piastres  ;  the  gold  pieces  struck 
were  £T6,  IT\,  ^T^,  ^T^  ;  the  standard  is  0-916|  fine,  and  the  weight 
7 "216  grammes.  The  silver  coinage  consisted  of  the  medjidie  (weight 
24*055  grammes,  0  830  fine),  equivalent  to  20  piastres,  and  its  sub- 
divisions 10,  5,  2,  1,  and  ^  piastre  pieces.  The  general  monetary  confusion 
is  greatly  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  piastre  unit  varies  for  almost 
every  province  ;  thus,  while  the  pound  at  Constantinople  is  counted  at  108 
piastres  silver,  it  is  at  about  127  piastres  for  one  kind  of  transaction 
and  180  for  another  in  Smyrna,  135  piastres  at  Adrianople,  140  at 
Jerusalem,  and  so  forth,  accounts  being  kept  in  "abusive  piastres," 
which  exist  no  longer.  In  some  towns,  i.e.,  Adrianople,  small  change 
is  often  supplemented  by  cardboard  tickets,  metal  discs,  &c.,  put  into 
circulation  by  private  establishments  or  individuals  of  good  credit.  The 
amounts  of  Turkish  gold,  silver,  and  debased  coinage  in  circulation  are 
approximately  ;^T16,500,000  in  gold  ;  ;^T8,700,000  (940,000,000  piastres 
at  108)  in  silver  medjidies  and  fractions  ;  and  200,000,000  plasties  in 
beshlik  (0"185  to  0"225  fine)  and  metalik  (0"170  fine).  Foreign  gold 
coins,  especially  the  pound  sterling  (par  value  110  piastres)  and  the 
French  20-franc  piece  (par  value  87i  piastres),  have  free  currency. 
Throughout  Arabia  and  in  Tripoli  (Africa)  the  principal  money  used  is 
the  silver  Maria  Theresa  dollar  tariffed  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
at  12  piastres.  The  Indian  rupee  and  the  Persian  kran  are 
widely  circulated  through  Mesopotamia ;  in  Bussorah  transactions  are 
counted   in  krans,    taking   as   a   fixed   exchange   ;^T1  (equal  34*15  krans). 

Large  accounts  are  frequently,  as  in  the  official  budget  estimates, 
set  down  in  "purses"  of  500  medjidie  piastres,  or  5  Turkish  liras. 
The   "  purse "    is  calculate^l   as   worth   ^4  10s.    sterling. 


Weights    and    Measures — 

The  Oaa,  of  400   drams 
The  Almude 

The  Km  

44  Occas  equals  1  Cantar 

39*44  Occas  

180  Occas  equals  1  Tcheki 
1  KiU       „      20  Occas 

816  ATiUs  

The  Andaze  (cloth  measure) 
The  Arshin  (land  measure) 
The  Deuniim  (land  measure) 


eq 


lals    2*8326  lbs,  avoirdupois. 
1*151  imperial  gallons. 
0*9120  imperial  bushels 
125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
1  cwt. 

511*380  pounds. 
0*36  imperial  quarters. 
100  imjjerial  quarters. 
27  inches. 
30  inches. 
40  square  paces. 
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The  kili  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being 
definite  weights  rather  than  measures  ;  100  kiles  are  equal  to  12'128 
British  imperial  quarters,    or  35  "266  hectolitres. 

In  March,  1882,  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to 
the  metric  system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion, 
they  have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Occa  equals  1  kilogramme, 
batman  equals  10  kilogrammes,  cantar  equals  100  kilogrammes,  tcheke 
equals  1,000  kilogrammes,  shinik  equals  decalitre,  kil^  equals  hectolitre 
(2 '75   bushels),   evlek   equals  are,   djerib  equals  hectare   (2 '47  acres). 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for 
cereals.  Metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January,  1892,  but 
the  decree   is   not   yet   enforced. 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.— In  1856  an  English  bank  was  opened 
at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  ;[^500,000  fully  paid  up.  In  1863  this  was  merged  in  an  Anglo- 
French  bank,  under  a  concession  from  the  Turkish  Government,  as  a 
state  bank  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^2,700,000,  increased  in  1865  to  ^^4,050,000,  and  in  1875  to 
;i^lO,000,000,  one-half  of  which  is  paid  up.  The  original  concession  to 
the  year  1893  was  in  1875  extended  to  the  year  1913,  and  in  1895  to 
the  year  1925.  The  bank  acts  as  banker  to  the  Government,  for  which 
it  has  a  fixed  annual  commission,  and  it  is  obliged  to  make  a  permanent 
statutory  advance  to  the  Government  of  ^Tl, 000,000,  against  the  deposit 
by  the  Government  of  marketable  securities  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
agreed  upon.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank 
notes  payable  in  gold.  Its  central  office  is  in  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
managed  by  a  director-general  and  advisory  committee  appointed  by 
committees  in  London  and  Paris.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  ;^T  11,000,000,  had,  on  September  30,  1901,  a  note  circulation 
amounting  to  ^Tl, 019,033,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  ;^T2,474,835. 

Diplomatic    and    Consular    Representatives    of 
Qreat    Britain    in    Turkey. 

Ambassador.— Right.  Hon.  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
There  are  British  consular  representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 

Consuls-General. — Baghdad,  Beirut,  Bosna  -  Serai,  Salonica, 
Tripoli. 

Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls. — Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople, 
Bussorah,  Damascus,  Jedda,  Jerusalem,  Erzerum,  Samos, 
Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Brusa,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari, 
Adana,  Antioch,  Van,  Rhodes,  Scala  Nuova,  Kharput, 
Sivas,    Diarbekir,   Aleppo. 
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Authorities- 
Bishop  (I.  L.) — "Journeys  in  Kurdistan. "2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1891 
Bliss    (E.     M.) — "Turkey      and       the      Armenian      Atrocities." 

London,  1896. 
Bryce  (James) — "  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat,"  4th    edition,   8vo. 

London,    1896. 
Harris  (J.  R.  and  H.  B.)— "  Letters  from  Armenia."  London,  1897. 
Hepworth(G.  H.) — "  Through  Armenia  on  Horseback."     London, 

1898. 
Hogarth  (D.  G.) — "A  Wandering  Scliolar  in   the   Levant."  2nd 

edition.     London,    1897. 
Leake    (W.     M.) — "Journal    of    a    Tour   in    Asia    Minor."    8vo. 

London,    1824. 
Lepsius(J.) — "Armenia  and  Europe:   An  Indictment."     London, 

1897. 
Lynch   (H.    F.    B. )—"  Armenia :     Travels    and    Studies,"   2  vols. 

London,    1901. 
Ramsay  (W.  M.) — "Impressions  of  Turkey  during  Twelve  Years' 

Wanderings."     London,  1897. 
Warkworth    (Lord) — "  Notes  from  a  Diary  in    Asiatic    Turkey." 

London,    1898. 

A    few  particulars    of    several   Armenian    provinces   and 
towns    may  prove    helpful    to     understand    further    the 


^'        importance  of  that  country. 


Erzerum  (Vilayet)  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks — Erzerum,  Erzingan, 
and  Bayazet.  The  population  consists  of  Moslems  (chiefly  Kurds),  500,500  ; 
Christians,  145,000,  of  whom  135,500  are  Armenians.  It  is  an  agricultural 
country.  There  are  large  forests  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  other  minend 
springs,  and  unworked  salt  and  coal  mines.  Erzerum  (a  fortified  town), 
which  is  capital  of  the  vilayet  and  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  and 
residence  of  a  Governor-General,  is  situated  on  an  altitude  of  6,250  feet. 
There  are  interesting  remains  of  Seljuk  buildings  of  the  12th  century. 
The  chief  Armenian  quarter  is  on  the  north  side.  The  climate  is 
healthy.  The  winter  is  very  severe,  with  great  cold  (50  to  52-deg.  of 
frost),  deep  snow,  and  blizzards.  The  summer  heat  is  moderate  (59  to 
77-deg.  Fahr.).  The  industries  have  almost  died  out,  although  black- 
smiths' and  coppersmiths'  work,  and  tanning,  are  still  existent.  Sin'x 
the  massacres  of  1895,  the  fertile  plain  north  of  the  town,  which  was 
well  cultivated  with  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  has  on  the  whole  lain 
fallow.  In  1896  the  exports  (wheat,  linseed,  furs,  live-stock,  &c.,)  valued 
;^148,ol0 ;  and  in  1900,  j^l77,750.  The  imp>orts  (Manchester  goods, 
sugar,    copper,    petroleum,    &c),     valued    in    1896,   ;^188,510 ;    in    1990, 
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^^262,355.  The  Persian  trade  has  almost  disappeared  since  1890.  As 
the  Kurds  are  unsubdued  and  the  Armenians  disabled,  poverty  is  increasing, 
and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  an  early  recovery  of  prosperity.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  40,000  (Moslems,  26,500  ;  Armenians,  11,000  ; 
Greeks  and  Protestants,  1,500  ;  Persians,  Jews,  &c. ,  1,000).  There  are 
British  and  other  European  consulates.  The  Russians,  who  attacked  the 
town  on  the  9th  November,  1877,  and  occupied  it  on  the  7th  February, 
1878,  during  the  armistice,  restored  it  to  Turkey  after  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
A  massacre  of  Armenians  occurred  on  the  30th  and  31st  October,  1895, 
in  which  officers  and  men  of  the  Turkish  army  took  part.  An  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  November,  1901,  caused  serious  damage  to 
the  town.  Erzingan,  Erzinjan,  or  Eriza  (Arsinga  of  Middle  Ages),  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  Erzerum  Vilayet.  The  population  numbers 
23,000  (Moslems,  15,500;  Armenians,  7,500).  The  plain,  which  is 
almost  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is  highly  productive,  and  has  many 
villages.  About  eleven  miles  south-west  of  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
Armenian   monastry  of  St.    Gregory,    "The   Illuminator." 

Kharput  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  Mamuret-ul-'Aziz 
Vilayet.  Its  altitude  is  4,350  feet,  and  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Murad  Su,  or  Eastern  Euphrates,  on  the  Samsun — Sivas — Diarbekir  road. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  hill  terrace,  about  i,(XK5  feet  above  a  well- watered 
plain  of  exceptional  fertility  which  lies  to  the  south  and  supports  a 
large  population.  The  castle  in  which  Jocelyn,  Count  of  Edassa,  and 
Baldwin  II.  were  imprisoned,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  east  of 
the  town.  The  Armenian  villages  on  the  plain  were  looted  and  burned 
by  Kurds  in  November,  1895,  and  Kharput  was  attacked  in  the  same 
month.  It  has  much  mineral  wealth,  a  healthy  cbmate,  and  a  fertile  soil. 
500,000  Moslems,  and  80,000  Christians  (nearly  all  Armenians)  form  the 
population. 

BiTLis  (Vilayet),  on  the  Armenian  plateau,  is  situated  on  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Lake  Van.  It  is  a  high-lying  pastoral  and  agricultural 
country,  with  fertile,  well-watered  plains,  rich  pastures,  and  high  rugged 
mountains  not  wooded.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  winter — it  lasts 
six  to  seven  months — is  severe.  It  is  noted  for  its  many  mineral 
springs,  and  there  is  much  mineral  wealth  which  is  not  worked. 
Carpels  and  cotton  cloths  are  made,  and  the  exports  are  gum,  yellow- 
barries,  furs,  &c.  Of  its  population,  254,000  are  Moslems,  142,000 
Christians,  and  4,000  Yezidis.  Bitlis  (the  capital)  has  always  been  a 
turbulent  city,  peopled  chiefly  by  Kurds  and  Armenians,  and  was,  until 
18.36,  ruled  by  a  semi-independent  Kurd  Bey.  On  tie  25th  October,  1895, 
there  was  a  massacre  of  Armenians,  which  commenced  and  ended  by 
bugle-call.  Population,  38,000,  of  which  20,500  are  Moslems,  and 
17,500  Christians. 
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DiARBEKiR  (Vilayet)  extends  southwards  from  Palu,  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  Mardin  and  Nisibin,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks — Arghana, 
Diarbekir,  and  Mardin.  Cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  silk  are 
produced,  but  most  of  the  fertile  lands  have  been  abandoned  to  the  nomads 
and  semi-nomads,  who  raise  large  quantities  of  live-stock.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  480,000  (Moslems,  including  nomad  and  semi-nomad 
Kurds,  336,000  ;  Yezidis  and  Gypsies,  4,000^  Christians,  chiefly  Armenians 
and  Syrians,  139,000  ;  Jews,  1,000).  During  the  massacre  of  1895,  the 
Christians  successfully  defended   themselves   against   the  Moslems. 

Van  is  situated  on  the  Persian  frontier,  between  the  Vilayets  of 
Erzerum  and  Mosul,  and  divided  into  two  sanjaks,  Van  and  Hakkiari. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according 
to  an  authority,  of  430,000  (Moslems,  chiefly  Kurds,  241,000  ;  Christians, 
178,000,  including  92,000  Nestorians  ;  Jews,  5,000;  Yezidis,  &c.,  6,000). 

Marsivan  or  Meszifun — a  town  in  the  Amasia  sanjak  of  the 
Sivas  Vilayet  of  Asia  Minor — is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tavshan 
Dagh.  It  is  very  large,  and  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  massacres  a  fairly 
prosperous  place.  It  is  a  centre  of  missionary  and  educational  enterprise, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Anatolia  Collie,  a  theological  seminary,  and  schools. 
During  the  massacre  of  1895  many  Armenians  were  murdered.  The 
population    is   estimated  at   30,000,  of  which    one-third   are   Armenians. 

Marash  (Assyrian  AJaras,  Roman  Gernianicta,  Byzantine  Marasion)  is 
an  important  town  in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo.  Its  altitude  is  2,600  feet  and 
situated  north  of  the  Jihun  river,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  lies  almost 
wholly  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  includes  the  Armenian  town  of  Zeitun.  Marash 
was  prosperous  and  had  a  large  trade,  prior  to  the  massacres.  The  climate  is 
good.  Of  the  population  52,000,  about  half  are  Armenians.  Marash  occupies 
an  ancient  site  on  which  "  Hittite  "  inscriptions  have  been  found.  It  was 
seized  by  the  Crusaders  after  their  march  across  Mount  Taurus,  became  an 
important  town  of  Lesser  Armenia,  and  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks  in  1147.  In 
the  16th  century  it  was  added  to  the  'Osmanli  Empire  by  Selim  I. 


Treaty    Obligations    of     England 
to   Armenia. 


Berlin    Treaty,     6ist    Art.     June,     I878. 

"  The  sublime  I'orte  undertakes  to  carry  out,  without  further  delay,  the 
amelioration  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security  against  the 
Circassians  and  the  Kurds.  It  will  periodically  make  known  the  steps  taken 
to  this  effect  to  the  Powers,  who  will  superintend  their  application." 
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Cyprus  Convention,    ist  Art.    June,    1878. 

"  If  Batum,  Kars,  Ardahan,  or  any  of  them  shall  be  retained  by 
Russia,  and  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  further  time  by 
Russia  to  take  possession  of  any  territories  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  definite  treaty  of  peace,  England  engaged 
to  join  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by  force  of 
arms.  In  return  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  promises  to  Ens;land 
to  introduce  necessary  reforms  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the 
two  Powers,  into  the  government  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christian  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories  (Armenia); 
and  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her 
engagements,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  further  consents  to  assign 
the  Island    of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England." 


Turkish  Atrocities. 


Christian  Subjects  Massacred  in  Turkey  during 

tlie    19th  Century. 

1822— Greeks,  especially  in  Scio  (Chios)     60,000 

1850 — Nestorians  and  Armenians,  Kurdistan          ...         ...  10,000 

1860 — Maronites  and  Syrians,  Lebanon  and  Damascus    ...  12,000 

1876— Bulgarians,  Bulgaria 15,000 

1894 — Armenians,  Armenia,  Sassun            120,000 


Total      207,000 

Blue   Boole,   Turkey,   No.   3    (1896).* 


Vilayet. 

No 

of  Victims  Killed. 

Amount  of  Damage. 

Trebizond 

807 

;^T200,000. 

Erzerum 

2,463 

1,720  houses  and  shops. 

Bitlis 

Over  800 

Houses  destroyed. 

Van 

Number  not  ascertained 

160  villages  destroyed. 

Kharput 

6,300 

3,740  houses  destroyed. 

Diarbekir 

1,191 

^T2, 000,000. 

Sivas 

7,060 

Houses  destroyed. 

Aleppo 

5,640 

Houses  and  shops  plundered. 

Ad  ana 

300 

;^T50;000. 

Angora 

1,000 

Bazaars  and  houses  plundered. 

*  Consular  Reports  presented  to  Parliament,  February,  1896. 
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Turkish   Statisticst   for  Seven   Vilayets  with 
Estimated   Losses. 

Armenian  population  in  larger  towns          ...         ...  ...  177,700 

Armenian  population  in  villages         ...         ...         ...  ...  538,500 

Number  killed  in  towns  (estimated)  ..           ...         ...  ...  20,000 

Number  of  Armenian  villages  (about)          ...         ...  ...  3,300 

Number  of  villages  destroyed  (estimated) 2,500 

Number  killed  in  villages        ..           ...         ...         ...  ...  No  data 

Number  reduced  to  starvation  in  towns  (estimated)  ...  75,000 

Number  reduced  to  starvation  in  villages  (estimated)  ...  350,000 

Tabular  View  of  the  Armenian    Massacres.* 


Name  c 

f  T,„  „„              Date  of 
fT°^"-           Massacre. 

Number 
Killed. 

By  whom  done. 

189s. 

Constantir 

lople    . .           Sept, 

30 

172 

Police  and  Softas 

Ak  Hisar 

Oct. 

9 

45 

Moslem  villagers 

Trebizond 

Oct. 

8 

800 

Soldiers,  Lazes  and  Turks 

Baiburt 

Oct. 

13 

1,000 

Lazes  and  Turks 

Gumushkl 

lane     . . .         Oct. 

11 

No 

details 

Erzingan 

Oct. 

21 

1,000 

Soldiers  and  Turks 

Bitlis 

Oct. 

25 

900 

Soldiers,  Kurds  and  Turks 

Kharput 

Nov. 

11 

1,000 

Soldiers,  Kurds  and  Turks 

Sivas 

Nov. 

12 

1,200 

Soldiers  and  Turks 

Palu 

Oct. 

25 

450 

Soldiers,  Kurds  and  Turks 

Diarbekir 

Oct. 

25 

2,500 

Soldiers,  Kurds  and  Turks 

Albustan 

Oct. 

300 

Erzerum 

Oct. 

30 

800 

Soldiers  and  Turks 

Urfa 

Nov. 

3 

300 

Kara  Ili.sa 

r          ...         Oct. 

25 

500 

Circassians  and  Turks 

Mal.itia 

Nov. 

6 

250 

Marash 

Nov. 

18 

1,000 

Soldiers  and  Turks 

Ainlab 

Nov. 

15 

No 

details 

fjurun 

Nov. 

10 

3,000 

Kurds  and  Turks 

Arabkir 

Nov. 

6 

2,000 

Kurds  and  Turks 

Argana 

.. 

No 

details 

Severek 

No 

details 

Mush 

Nov. 

15 

6 

Kurds 

Tokat 

No 

details 

Amasia 

No 

details 

Marsivan 

Nov. 

15 

125 

Turks 

Cesarea 

Nov. 

30 

1,000 

Circassians  anil  Turks 

Gemerek 

No 

details 

Egin 

No 

details 

Zileh 

No 

details 

Se'ert 

No 

details 

t  Turkish  Statistics  are  more  or  less  inaccurate,  but  the  estimates  are  based  upon  a 
careful  study. 

*   In  1885  and  1896  not    less  than  100,000  Armenian    Christians  were  massacred. 
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The  Armenian  Remnant.* 

Orphans         over  50,000 

Widows  ...         ...         ...         • .  ■         ...    A  proportionate  number 

The  Distressed  in  general  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...     1,000,000 

Refugees  in  Europe  and  elsewhere...  ...  ...         ...  50,000 

The  chapter  "Macedonia  of  To-day"  contains  some 
ALBANIA.        facts    of    Albania,  but    it    is   necessary    to    add   further 

information  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
present  deplorable  situation.  The  latest  news  from  Mitrovitza,  where  the 
Rus.sian  Consul  was  wounded  and  died,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Albanians 
have  determined  to  resist  in  every  possible  way  the  carrying  out  of  the 
reforms.  They  are  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 
'Abd-ulHamid  has  made  himself  subservient  to  the  Albanians  and  is 
anxious  not  to  ofifend  them  in  any  way.  The  pressure  brought  upon  the 
Porte  b)'  Russia  particularly  may  compel  the  Turkish  monarch  to  do 
something,  but  he  will  not  disturb  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
loyal  Moslem  subjects  in  Albania.  Russia  is  fully  aware  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  but  her  "pacific  aims"  are  opposed  to  any 
drastic   measures  pro  tern. 

As  regards  the  country  itself,  the  climate  is  healthy  in  the  uplands,  though 
subject  to  violent  changes  ;  in  the  valleys  fever  is  often  prevalent.  The 
winter  is  short,  but  exceedingly  cold  ;  snow  remains  on  the  mountains 
till  August,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  year.  The  mountains  of 
Albania  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  this  source  of  wealth  remains 
practically  unexplored.  The  exports  in  1898  were  estimated  at  12,000,000 
francs,  the  imports  at  34,000,000  francs,  the  former  comprising  agricultural 
produce,    and   the   latter   manufactured  articles. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Albania 
Population.      is  between  1,600,000  and  1,500,000,  of  whom  1,200,000 

or  1,100,000  are  Albanians.  Of  the  other  races  the 
Slavs  (Serbs  and  Bulgars)  are  the  most  numerous,  possibly  numbering  250,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  Greek -speaking  population  in  Epiros  (including  many 
Mohammedan  Albanians),  which  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  Greeks  of  lannina,  Preveza,  and  the  extreme  south  ;  the  latter 
may  be  estimated  at   100,000. 

The  Vlakhs,  mainly  in  Pindos  district,  possibly  number  70,000 
The  Population  of  Scutari  (the  Vilayet)  is  given  as  ...  322,000 
The  „  lannina  „  „  ...     648,000 

*  Unrest  in  Armenia  (Third  Edition)  6d.,  contains  particulars  of  the  Rescue  Work. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  Krikor  Behesnilian,  c/o  Miss  C.  Wilkes,  lo,  Wellswood 
Park.   Torquay. 
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Population 

Tirana 

12,000 

Argyrokastro 

11,000 

Korlcba 

10,000 

Elbassan 

8,000 

Metzovo 

7,500 

Preveza 

6,500 

Kroia 

5,000 

The   principal   towns  are  : — 

Population. 
Scutari  ...         .„         37,000 

Prizren         30,000 

lannina  25,000 

Gyakovo       25,000 

Dibra  20,000 

Ipek 15,000 

Berat  15,000 

Ochrida        15,000 

The    Albanians,    both    Ghegs    and    Tosks,    retain   their 

National  original   language  and  preserve  the  customs  and  institu- 

Characteristics.  tions   of  remote    antiquity.       They    are  apparently   the 

most  ancient  race  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  History 
and  legend  afford  no  record  of  their  arrival  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
They  present  a  distinctive  type  and  differ  in  many  essential  particulars  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  peninsula.  The  Gh^s  especially,  possess  some 
rare  qualities,  although  their  fierce  and  lowless  character,  their  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  predatory  propensities  are  against  them.  Otherwise  they 
are  simple,  brave,  and  faithful,  and  sometimes  have  shown  the  capability 
of  devoted  attachment.  Among  these  wild  mountaineers  are  found  many 
who  make  excellent  soldiers  and  trustworthy  retainers.  They  have  long 
furnished  a  bodyguard  to  the  Sultan,  and  are  often  employed  as  kavasses 
and  attendants  at  foreign  embasses  and  consulates  in  the  East.  As  to 
the  comparison  between  the  Gheg  and  the  Tosk,  the  former  devotes  his 
attention  exclusively  to  fighting,  robbery,  and  pastoral  pursuits,  while  the 
native  disposition  of  the  latter  has,  more  or  less,  been  modified  by  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  and  Vlakhs.  The  Tosk  occasionally  occupies  himself 
with  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  employments  ;  the  Gh^  is  stern 
morose,  and  haughty,  while  the  former  is  lively,  talkative,  and  affable. 
The  costume  of  the  Tosks  differs  from  that  of  the  Ghegs ;  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  former  is  the  white  plaited  linen'  fustanella  or  petticoat. 
The  fez  is  worn  by  both  races.  The  natural  antipathy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  race,  though  less  evident  than  in  former  times,  is  far 
from   extinct. 

The  tribes  of  Northern  Albania,  or  Ghegeria,  may  be  classified  in 
seven  groups  as   follows  : — 

(1)  The  Mirdites,  a  Catholic  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  alpine  region 
around  Orosh  to  the  south-east  of  Scutari,  the  most  important  of  all  in 
respect  of  numbers  (about  26,000)  and  political  independence.  Occupying 
an  inaccessible  district,  they  have  hitherto  defeated  every  effort  of  the 
Turks  to  encroach   on   their  autonomy. 
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(2)  The  Mi-shkodrak  (Upper  Scutari)  group  or  confederation  is 
composed  of  several  tribes,  which  occupy  the  mountainous  district  north- 
east of  Scutari.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  capital,  this  group  is 
comparatively  subject  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  pays  a  small  annual 
tribute. 

(3)  The  Dukajin,  whose  territory  lies  between  that  of  the  last  named 
group  and   the    Mirdite   country.      They   are   independent   and  savage. 

(4)  The  Puka  group,  who  dwell  farther  to  the  east  ;  they  are 
nominally  administered  by  a  Turkish  kaimakam,  who  is  a  mere  spectator 
of  their   proceedings. 

(5)  The  Malsia  Gyakovs,  a  group  of  two  Catholic  and  three 
Moslem  tribes,  extend  in  the  direction  of  Gyakovo,  where  they  maintain 
an   official    representation  ;   they   are   entirely   exempt   from   taxation. 

(6,7)  The  MALSiA-Lezhs,  who  occupy  the  Alessio  highlands,  and 
the  Malsia  Krues,  who  inhabit  the  region  north  of  Kroia,  live  in  a  state 
of  extreme  poverty  and  pay  no  tribute ;  the  latter  are  much  addicted  to 
brigandage. 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  in  the  north-western  district 
towards  the  Slavonic  peasantry  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Kurds 
towards   the    Armenians. 

In  Central  Albania  the  Mat  tribe,  which  occupies  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Matia,  presents  entirely  different  organization  ;  their  district  is 
governed  by  four  wealthy  families  possessing  hereditary   rank  and  influence. 

Towards  the  south  the  tribal  organization  becomes  looser  and  is 
gradually  supplanted  by  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  Since  the  time  of  AH 
Pasha,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  local  chieftains,  Southern  Albania 
has   been   subject  to   the   central   Turkish    power. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Albanians,  probably  more 
Religions.         than    three-fifths,    are  Moslems.     The  conversion   of  the 

Christian  population  to  Islam  appears  to  have  taken 
jilace  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Albanian  Mohammedans, 
however,  retain  many  Christian  traditions  and  customs,  and  many  thousands 
of  them,  it  is  said,  secretly  adhere  to  their  original  faith.  Of  the  Christian 
Albanians  (about  480,000)  some  100,000  are  Catholics,  almost  all  belonging 
to   the  Cjheg   tribes   of   the   north. 

The    vast   majority    of   the    population,     both   Christian 

Education.        and    Moslem,    are    illiterate,    as    education     is    almost 

non-existent.       The    Turkish    Government,    for   political 

reasons,    prohibit   instruction    in   the    Albanian  language.       In   some   of  the 

towns    there   are    Turkish   primary    and   secondary   schools ;   in    the   village 
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mosques  instruction  in  the  Koran  is  given  by  the  imdtns,  but  neither 
reading  nor  writing  is  taught.  The  sons  of  the  arislrocratic  Moslem 
families  receive  education  in  Constantinople  or  Vienna.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Foreign  Missions  in  Albania.  In  writing  Albanian 
the  Latin  character  is  employed  by  the  Ghegs,  the  Greek  by  the  Tosks. 
Albanian  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  only  surviving  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Thraco-Illyran  group  of  languages  which  formed  the  primitive 
speech  of  the  peninsula.  Amongst  philologists,  to  whom  it  has  afforded 
an  attractive  study,  may  be  mentioned  Malte-Brun,  Leake,  Xylander, 
Hahn,  Mikloshitch,  and  G.  Meyer.  The  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries 
consists  mainly  of  translations  and  religious  works  written  by  ecclesiastics, 
some   of  whom    were   natives   of  the   Albanian   colonies  in  Italy. 

Albania,   owing  to  want  of  unity  and  cohesion  amongst 

Recent  its   inhabitants,    has    been  without  a    national    history. 

History.  The    resistance   of   Skanderbeg  to  the  Turks,  1443-67, 

was  heroic,  but  to  describe  it  as  a  great  national  effort 
is  hardly  correct.  Venetian  supremacy  came  to  an  end  in  Upper  Albania 
as  the  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  Scutari  in  1478.  Many  of  the 
native  Christians  who  had  defended  the  town  eventually  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Catholic 
Ghegs.  A  large  section  of  the  population,  notwithstanding  the  abandon- 
ment of  Christianity,  have  ever  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Sultans.  A 
record  of  interminable  conflicts  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  Turks, 
between  the  Christians  and  the  converts  to  Islam,  or  between  all  combined 
and  the  traditional  Montenegrin  enemy,  has  presented  itself  during  succeeding 
centuries.  The  end  of  the  17th  century  saw  the  commencment  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  after  which  anarchy  and  lowlessness  increased 
in   outlying  portions  of  the   empire. 

For  some  generations  the  house  of  Bushat  established  an  almost 
independent  sovereignty  in  Upper  Albania,  but  with  the  defeat  of  Mustafa 
Pasha,  the  last  member,  the  dynasty  of  Scutari  came  to  an  end.  This 
took  place  shortly  afterwards  Ali  Pasha,  of  Tepelen,  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  overthrown  by  a  Turkish  army 
in  1822.  The  reforms  introduced  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II. 
brought  about  united  Moslem  and  Christian  opposition  leading  to  the 
devastation  of  the  country  and  the  expatriation  of  thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 
No  movement  of  a  strictly  political  character  took  place,  till  after  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  13th  July,  1878,  when  some  of  the  Moslems  and  Catholics 
combined  to  resist  the  stipulated  transfer  of  Albanian  territory  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  and  the  Albanian  League  was  formed 
by  an  assemblage  of  chiefs  at  Prizren.  The  movement,  which  was 
instigated  by   the  Porte,    with   the  object  of  evading   the  provisions  of  the 
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treaty,  was  so  far  successful  that  the  Powers  sanctioned  the  restoration 
of  Plava  and  Gusinye  to  Albana,  Montenegro  receiving  in  exchange  the 
town  and  district  of  Dulcigno.  This  triumph  led  the  Albanian  leaders 
to  display  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  proved  embarrassing  to  Turkish 
diplomacy,  and  caused  alarm  at  Constantinople.  In  November,  1880,  their 
forces  came  into  conflict  with  a  Turkish  army  under  Dervish  Pasha  near 
Dulcigno,  and  eventually  the  league  was  suppressed.  The  territoral  concession 
awarded  by  the  Powers  to  Greece  brought  about  a  similar  agitation  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  Southern  Albania.  These  movements,  however,  failed  to 
display  a  genuine  national  character.  Albanian  residents  abroad  have  in 
recent  years  made  attempts  to  waken  the  national  idea  among  their 
compatriots  at  home  ;  committees  have  been  formed  at  Brussels,  Bucharest, 
Athens,  and  elsewhere,  and  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  are  continually 
sent  to  the  country.  The  Albanians,  however,  are  ignorant  of  unity  of 
arm  and  effort.  They,  in  defence  of  local  and  tribal  privileges,  are 
more  or  less  in  union,  but  the  growth  of  a  wider  patriotic  sentiment 
will  depend   on   the  spread    of  popular   education. 

Authorities— 

Tozer(H.  F.)— "The   Highlands  of  Turkey."     London,  1869. 
Wilson     (Sir     C.     W.) — Handbook     (Murray's).        New     edition. 

London,    1900. 
Blue   Book,    "Turkey"— No.   15.      Part   II.     1886. 
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